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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 



The following Letters recently appeared in the columns of the 
Louisville Journal. Many persons, considering the discussion one 
of much ability, have expressed a desire to have the whole series 
published in a more convenient and durable form. For such, and for 
many others, who may have had no opportunity to read the articles as 
they appeared in the Journal, the present edition will doubtless be 
acceptable. We take the liberty to use on our title page the names 
of the Rev. gentlemen to whom common report, uncontradicted, so 
far as we have heard, attributes the authorship of the Letters. 

In order to the better understanding of the subject in controversy, 
we prefix the extract from Macaulay^s History^ which gave rise to the 
discussion. The Letters theii follow precisely as they appeared in 
the ''Journal/' 

WEBB, M'GILL & CO. 
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ORIGIN OF TEE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND.. 



EXTRACT FKOM MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

* *< Henrt the Eighth attempted to constitate an Anglican Charch differing from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on the point of the supremacy, and on that point alone. His success 
in this attempt was extraordinary. The force of his character, the singularly favorable 
situation in which he stood with respect to foreign powers, the immense wealth which the 
spoliation of the abbeys placed at bis disposal, and the support of that class which still 
halted between two opinions, enabled him to bid defiance to both the extreme parties, to 
burn as heretics those who avowed the tenets of Luther, and to hang as traitors those who 
owned the authority of the Pope. But Henry's system died with him. Had his life been 
prolonged, he would have found it difficult to maintain a position assailed with equal fury 
by all who were zealous either for the new or for the old opinions. The ministers who 
held the royal prerogatives in trust for his infant son could not venture to persist in so 
hazardous a policy; nor could Elizabeth venture to return to it. It was necessary to 
make a choice. The government must either submit to Rome, or must obtain the aid of 
the Protestants. The government and the Protestants had only one thing in common, 
hatred of the Papal power. The English reformers were eager to go as far as their brethren 
on the Continent. They unanimously condemned as anti-christian numerous dogmas and 
practices to which Henry had stubbornly adhered, and which Elizabeth reluctantly aban- 
doned. IViany felt a strong repugnance even to things indifferent which had formed part 
of the polity or ritual of the mystical Babylon. Thus Bishop Hooper, who died m^fully 
at Glouster for his religion, long refused to wear the episcopal vestments. Bishop Ridley, 
a martyr of still greater renown, pulled down the ancient altars of his diocese, and ordered 
the Eucharist to be administered in the middle of churches, at tables which the Papists 
irreverently termed oyster boards. Bishop Jewel pronounced the clerical garb to be a 
stage dress, a fool's coat, a relique of the Amorites, and promised that he would spare no 
labor to extirpate such degrading absurdities. Archbishop Grindal long hesitated about 
accepting a mitre from dislike of what he regarded as the mummery of consecration. 
Bishop Parkhurst uttered a fervent prayer that the Church of England would propose to 
herself the Church of Zurich as the absolute pattern of a Christian community. Bishop 
Ponet was of opinion that the word bishop should be abandoned to the Papists, and thai 
the chief officers of the purified church should be called superintendents. When it is con- 
sidered that none of these prelates belonged to the extreme section of the Protestant party, 
it cannot be doubted that, if the general sense of that party had»been followed, the work 
of reform would have been carried on as unsparingly in England as is Scotland. 

But, as the government needed the support of the Protestants, so the Protestants needed 
the protection of the government. Much was therefore given up on both sides; an union 
was effected; and the fruit of that union was the Church of England. 

To the peculiarities of this great institution, and to the strong passions which it has 
called forth in the minds both of friends and of enemies, are to be attributed many of the 
most important events which have, since the reformation, taken place in our country; 
nor can the secular history of England be at all understood by us, unless we study it in 
constant connection with the history of her ecclesiastical polity. 

Th|t>Tiau who took the chief part in settling the conditions of the alliance which pro- 
dttceAne Anglican Church was Thomas Granmer. He was the representative of both 
the parties which, at that time, needed each other's assistance. He was at once a divine 
and a statesman. In his character of divine he was perfectly ready to go as far in the 
way of change as any Swiss or Scottish reformer. In his character of statesman he was 
desirous to preserve that organization which had, during many ages, admirably served the 
purposes of the bishops of Kome, and might be expected now to serve equally well the pur- 
peees of the English kings and of their rainietezs. His temper and his understanding em- 
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iaently fitted him to act as mediator. Saintly in his professions, unscrupuloas in his deal- 
ings, zealous for nothing, bold in speculation, a coward and a timeserver in action, a placa- 
ble enemy and a lukewarm friend, he was in every way qualified to arrange the terms of 
the coalition between the religious and the worldly enemies of Popery. 

To this day the constitution, the doctrines, and the services of the Chnrch, retain the 
visible marks of the compromise from which she sprang. She occupies a middle position 
between the churches of Rome and Geneva. Her doctrinal confessions and discourses, 
composed by Protestants, set forth principles of theology in which Calvin or Knox would 
have found scarcely a word to disapprove. Her prayers and thanksgivings, derived from 
the ancient liturgies, are very generally such that Bishop Fisher or Cardinal Pole might 
have heartily joined in them. A controversialist who puts an Arminian sense on her arti- 
cles and Jiomilies will be pronounced by Cindid men to be as unreasonable as a controver- 
sialist who denies that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration can be discovered in her 
liturgy. 

The Church of Rome held that episcopacy was of divine Institution, and that certain 
supernatural graces of a high order had been transmitted by the imposition of hands 
through fifty generations, from the eleven who received their commission on th^ Golilean 
mount, to the bishops who met at Trent. A large body of Protestants, on the other hand, 
regarded prelacy as positively unlawful, and persuaded themselves that they found a very 
diSerent form of ecclesiastical goyeromAnt pre^crihed in Scripture. The founders of tht 
Anglican Church took a middle course. They retained episcopacy; but they did not de« 
dare it to be an institution esseipitial to the welfare ef a Christian society, or to the efficaey 
of the sacraments. Cranmer, indeed, plainly avowed his conviction that» in the primitive 
times, there was no distinction between bishops and priests, and that th« laying on of hands 
was altogether unnecessary. 

Among the Presbyterians, the conduct of public worship is, to a great extent, left to 
the minister. Their prayers, therefore, are not exactly the same in any two assemblies on 
the same day, or on any two days in the s^me assembly. In one parish they are fervent, 
eloquent, and full of meaning. In the next parish they may be languid or absurd. The 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, have, during many generations, 
daily chaunted the same ancient confessions, supplications, and thanksgivings, in India and 
Lithuania, in Ireland and P)»ru. The service, being in a dead language, is intelligible 
only to the learned; and the great majority of the congregation may be said to assist as 
spectators rather than as auditors. Here, again, the Church of England took a middle 
course. She copied the Roman Catholic forms of prayer, but translated them into the vul- 
gar tongue, and invited the illiterate multitude to join its voice to that of the minister. 

In every part of her system the same policy may be traced. Utterly rejecting the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and condemning as idolatrous all adoration paid to the sacra- 
mental 5read and wine, she yet, to the disgust of the Pucitan, required her children to re- 
ceive the memorials of divine love, meekly kneeling upon their knees. Discarding many 
rich vestments which surrounded the altars of the ancient faith, she yet retained, to th« 
horror of weak minds, the robe of white linen, which typified the purity which belonged 
to her as the tnystical spouse of Christ. Discarding a crowd of pantomimic gestures 
which, in the Roman Catholic worship, are substituted for intelligible words, she yet 
shocked many rigid Protestants by marking the infant just sprinkled from the font with' 
the sign of the cross. The Roman Catholic addressed his prayers to a multitude of saint», 
among whom were numbered many men of doubtful, and. some of hateful, character* 
The Puritan refused the addition of saint even to the apostle of the Gentiles, and to the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. The Church of England, though she asked for the intercession 
of no created being, still set apart days for the commemoration of some who had done and 
suffered great things for thfl faith. She retained confirmation and ordination as edifying 
rites, but she degraded them from the rank of sacraments. Shrift was no part of her sys- 
tem. Yet she gently invited the dying penitent to confess bis sins to a divine, and empow- 
ered her ministers to sooth the departing soul by an absolution, which breathes the very 
spirit of the old religion. In general it may be said that she appeals more to the under- 
standing,, and less to the senses and the imagination, than the Churoh of Rome, and that 
she appeals less to the understanding, and moce to the senses and imagination, than the Pro- 
testant churches of Scotland, France, and Switzerland.. 

Nothing, however, so strongly distinguished the Church of England from other church*^ 
es as the relation in which she stood to the monarchy. The king was her head. The limits 
of the authority which he possessed, as such, wQre not traced, and indeed have never yet 
been traced, with precision. The laws which declared him supreme in ecclesiastical mat* 
ters were drawn rudely and in general ternw. If, fof the purpose of ascertaining the 
sense of those laws, we examine tbe books and lives . of -thosQ who founded the Englisb' 
Church, our perplexity will be increased. For the fovnders of the English Church wrot* 
and acted in an age of violent intellectual fermf^ntation, and of constantaction and reacttoii. 
They therefore often contradicted each other, and sometinifliGieoiitrAdietefL themselves. ThM , 
th^ (ing wa^,«i)^$f,ChLiist, solehoad of ^e .Okwo^, wasn doctiiaft^iirliich th^j^Uwiftli mw , 
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voice affirmed : but those words had very different significatiohs in different months* and in 
the same mouth at tlifferent conjunctures. Sometimes an authority which would have 
satisfied Hi Ideb rand was ascribed to the sovereign: then it dwindled down to an. authority 
little more than that which had been claimed by many ancient English princes, who had 
been in constant communion with the Church of Rome. What Henry and his favorite 
counsellors meant by the supremacy, was certainly nothing less than the whole power of 
the keys. The king was to be the pope of his kiogdomi the vicar of God, the expositor of 
Catholic verity, the channel of sacramental graces. He arrogated to himself the right of 
deciding dogmatically what was orthodox doctrine and what was heresy, of drawing up 
and imposing confessions of faith, and of giving religious instruction to his people. He 
proclaimed that all jurisdiction, spiritual as well as temporal, was derived from him alone, 
and that it was. in his power to confer the episcopal character, and to take it away. He 
actually ordered his seal to be put to commissions by which bishops were appointed, who 
were to exercise their functions during his royal pleasure. According to this system, as 
expounded by Cranmer, the king was the spiritual as well as the temporal chief of the 
nation. In both capacities his highness must have lieutenants. As he appointed civil offi- 
cers tolseep hisseal, to collect bis revenues, and to dispense justice in his name, so he 
appointed divines of various ranks to preach the gospel, and to administer the sacraments. 
It was unnecessary that there should be any imposition of hands. The king — such waa 
the opinion of Cranmer given in the plainest words— might, in virtue of authority derived 
from God, make a priest; and the priest so made needed no ordination whatever. These, 
opinions Cranmer followed out to their legitimate consequences. He held that his own 
spiritual functions, like the secular functions of the chancellor and treasurer, were at once 
determined by a demise of the crown. When Henry died, therefore, the archbishop and 
his suffragans took out fresh commissions, empowering them to ordain and to perform other 
spiritual functions till the new sovereign should think fit to order otherwise. When it was 
objected that a power to bind and to loose, altogether distinct from temporal power, had 
been given by our Lord to his apostles, the theologians of this school replied that the pow- 
er to bind and to loose had descended, not to the clergV, but to the whole body of Christian 
men, and ought to be exercised by the chief magistrate, as the representative of the society. 
When k was objected that St. Paul had spoken of certain persons whom the Holy Ghost 
kad made overseers and shepherds of the faithful, it was answered that King Henry was 
the very overseer, the very shepherd, whom the Holy Ghost had appointed, and to whom 
the expression of St. Paul applied.* 

These high pretensions gave scandal to Protestants as well as to Catholics; and the 
scandal was greatly increased when the supremacy, which Mary had resigned back to the 
Pope, was again annexed to the crown, on the accession of Elizabeth. It seemed monstrous 
that a woman should be the chief bishop of a church in which an apostle had' forbidden 
her even to let her voice be heard. The queen, therefore, found it necessdry expressly to 
disclaim that sacerdotal character which her father had assumed, and which, according to 
Cranmer, had been inseparably joined, by divine ordinance, to the regal function. When 
the Anglican confession of faith was revised in her reign, the supremacy was explained in 
« manner somewhat different from that which had been fashionable at the court of Henry. 
Cranmer had declared in emphatic terms, that God had immediately committed to Christian 
princes the whole cure of all their subjects, as well concerning the administration of God's 
word for the cure of souls, as concerning the ministration of Uiings political. f The thirty- 
seventh article of religion, framed under Elizabeth, declares, in terms as emphatic, that 
the ministering of God's word does not belong to princes. The queen, however, still had 
over the church a visitorial power of vast and undefined extent. She was entiusted by 
parliament with the office of restraining and punishing heresy aud every sort of ecclesiasti- 
cal abuse, and was permitted to delegate her authority to commissioners. The bishops 
were little more than her ministers. Rather than grant to the civil magistrate the abso- 
■ lute power of nominating spiritual pastors, the Church of Rome, in the eleventh century, 
set all Europe on fire. Rather than grant to the civil magistrate thb absolute power Oi 
nominating spiritual pastors, the ministers of the Church of Scotland, in our own time, re- 
signed their livings by hundreds. The Church of England had no such scruples. By the 
royal authority alone her prelates were appointed. By the royal authority alone her con- 
vocations were summoned, regulated, prorogued and dissolved. Without the royal sanctioR 
her canons had no force. One of the articles of her faith was, that without the royal con- 
sent no ecclesiastical council could lawfully assemble. From all her judicatures an appeal 
lay, in the last resort, to the sovereign, even when the question was, whether an opinion 
ought to be accounted heretical, or whether the administration of a sacrament had been 



* See a very curious paper which Strype believed to be in OardiDer*a handwriting. Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials, Book I. Chap. xvii. 

t These are Granmer's own words. See the Appendix to Burnetts History of the Reformation, Part L 
Book III. No. 21. queationO. 
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valid. Nor did the Church grudge this extensive power to our prioces. By them she had 
been called into existence, oarsed through a feeble infancy, guarded from Papists on one 
side, and Puritans on the other, protected against parliaments which bore her no good.will, 
and avenged on literary assailants whom she found it hard to answer. Thus gratitude, 
hope, fear, common attachments, common enmities, bound her to the throne. , All her tra- 
ditions, all her tastes were monarchical. Loyalty became a point of professional honor 
among her clergy, the peculiar badge which distinguished them at once from Calvinists 
and from Papists. Both the Calvinists and the Papists, widely as they differed in other re- 
spects, regarded with extreme jealousy all encroachments of the temporal power on the do- 
main of the spiritual power. Both Calvinists and Papists maintained that subjects might 
justifiably draw the sword against ungodly rulers. In France Calvinists resisted Charles 
the Ninth; Papists resisted Henry the Fourth : both Papists and Calvinists lesisted Henry 
the Third. In Scotland Calvinists led Mary captive. On the north of the Trent Papists 
took arms against Elizabeth. The Church of England meanwhile condemned both Calvin- 
ists and Papists, and loudly boasted that no duty was more constantly or earnestly insnl- 
•ated by her than that of submission to princes." 
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ORIGIN OF ^H£ CRURCH OF ENGLAND. 

LETTER I. 

BT KEY. MR. GRAIE. 



A Discussion of some interest is in progress both in England and in this country 
concerning the truthfulness of Mr. Macaulay*s late work on the history of England. 
Upon the determination of this question depends the whole value of the work as a 
HISTORY. A writer in the Louisville Journal, some weeks since, was among the 
first in this country publicly to dissent from the general expression of unbounded 
applause with which Mr. Macaulay's book was received. While concurring with 
the warmest of the admirers of that gentleman in their estimate of the force and 
perspicuity of his style, and of the beauty and attractivenei?s of his production, this 
writer contends that the work can only be regarded as an historical romance, or as 
a convenient and happily chosen medium of conveying to the world the political, 
religious, and moral theories, fancies, and conceits of the author. 

The only issue involved in this matter is the degree of confidence which can be 
reposed in Mr. Macaulay as a historian and a delineator of character. If this gen- 
tleman has employed his fine 'and acknowledged rhetorical powers with chastened 
and sober judgment in the performance of^the grave and responsible duties of the 
historian, then he deserves the gratitude and admiration of mankind, as well as that 
grosser pecuniary reward which he has been careful to secure. But if, on the 
contrary, he has permitted these noble powers to be employed in the cause of po- 
litical and religious partisanship, if he has used them to the nurture of prejudice, 
if he has sacrificed truth and character alike to the purposes of party, to the effect 
of a period, and to the constant straining after intensity of impression, then it is 
the duty of every honest man to refuse to him the august tiile which he has as- 
sumed, and to leave him nothing more than the sordid wages of the hirling and the 
, ephemeral popularity which he will enjoy in company with the authors of the 
Wandering Jew and of kindred productions. 

The determination of this question does not require critical powers of a high or 
of a low order. It only demands the exercise of those powers which are employed 
by a conscientious juror in the trial of the issue joined in a suit for libel. It re- 
quires patience and honesty in the examination of facts, and that habitual caution 
which prevents a sensible man from yielding his assent to any proposition merely 
because it is confidently affirmed with a great flourish of rhetorical ornament, and 
with a taking afiectation of candor and impartiality. 

The editor of the Bufialo Patriot copying the article from the Journal has brought 
out the full force of this afiectation of impartiality by the remark that the complaint of 
so many interested parties against Macaulay is proof of bis fairness. But the only 
valuable proof that can be given of the author's fairness in the various attempts 
made in this work to overthrow the previous verdict of history will be to produce 
the authorities to which he refers. If fully sustained by competent authorities, the 
professed historian will need no other vindication. The indiscriminateness with 
which he buries the tomahawk into the characters of those heretofore reputed wise 
and good is no answer to the charge brought against Mr. Macaulay. The allega- 
tion of the writer in the LouiiSville Journal is that this author is "unjust and calum- 
nious successively to the court and the country party, to Whig and Tory, to church- 
men and dissenters, to every interest, and to each historical character of the period 
of which he treats." 

The charge is not that Macaulay has itwented the incidents and the characters of 
his story, but that he has changed and distorted the real facts and characters of the 
period, so that, however glaring and striking as pictures, they are no longer true 
to life, consonant to probability, or faithful reproductions of authentic history. 
The writer, who undertakes to change and distort the testimony of all previous 
history, is of course bound to produce his authority at large, and the mere insertion 
of a long list of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, at the end of a chapter or at 
the bottom of a page, is as idle and as little to the purpose in the way of proof as 
the practice^ of a ceitain lawyer of my acqnaintaDoe who was accustomed to amaze 
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and mystify the county court by reading out the titles of all the black-letter authori- 
ties cited ill the margin of a page of Coke on Littleton, as if they were the authori- 
ties which he had himself examined, and upon which the worshipful justices were 
to rely in support of his position. 

But the* whole force of the argument for Mr. Macaulay's fairness and honesty, 
from the indiscriminateness with which he exercises his powers of abuse and de- 
traction, will be taken away it there is any reason to suspect that this author be- 
longs to' a party either in politics or religion which is interested in depreciating the 
worth and goodness of the past. 

The general tone of the writings of this gentleman, and the language of some of 
his most devoted admirers, combine to show that he is one of a small number of 
self glorifying illuminati who have existed in almost every age. At the present day 
these gentlemen find it convenient to make a loud profession of a very general sort 
Gf Christianity, in order that from beneath the cover of this profession they may 
more effectually bring into disrepute all the particular forma of Christianity that 
exist, or that have ever existed. These clever but superficial men unsparingly de- 
nounce the whole body of mankind in all former ages, and the large majority of 
their own, as priest-ridden fools and idiots; and claim for themselves the exclusive 
possession of pure religion, exalted virtue, and sublimated reason. Sometimes 
they talk in a lofty, patronizing, apologetic strain of the faults and follies of preced- 
ing ages, and undertake to show, as Mr. Macaulay has done, how men were gradu- 
ally emerging from darkness to the broad sunlight which the world is now able to 
bear, and which the wise man condescendingly dispenses. 

It will not do therefore to infer the fairness and correctness of this author's repre- 
sentations of those who have been heretofore regarded as good and great, or to rely 
implicitly upon the coloring which he has givin to the great movements of society, 
because his invectives are indiscriminate as well as harsh, touching equally the 
reputation of different parties, sects, and interests. It has long been one of the 
most delusive and effective arts of the adversaries of truth to assume a lofty air of 
philosophic impartiality in discussing the respective claims and pretensions of 
Zoroaster, of Christ, and of Mahomet. Boldness of assertion and an affectation of 
candor a/e the chief weapons in the armory of error. The effect of these weapons 
is powerful upon almost every mind. They always hurt even when they cannot 
destroy. To arrive at the truth, we must go beyond the assertion of any compiler 
and examine the authorities upon which he relies. Where a writer undertakes to 
reverse the testimony of history in regard to persons and events long gone by, he is 
bound to spread before the public the whole evidence by which he expects to sus- 
tain his allegations. Especially should this be demanded where the modern writer 
seeks to take from humanity its most precious inheritance, the good name of those 
who have illustrated their age by their virtues. A sweeping detraction of such men 
by ho other weapon than a well constructed period ought to be regarded by the 
community as prima /aci« libellous and unwarrantable. And surely, if, in any 
one instance which we may take the pains to examine, such an effort at detraction 
can be be shown to be wanton and groundless, the whole credit of the author and 
his booli should be regarded as at an end. 

One df the very able editors of the Louisville Journal has performed this precise 
service for the community in relation to Mr. Macaulay and his book. The editor 
has gone into a careful and laborious examination of the strong Janguage of con- 
demnation employed by this writer in referance to William Penn. He has found 
that language to be gratuitous, wanton, and unjust. It is remarkable, hcwever, that, 
even after this, the editor should continue to echo^ the common terms of eulogy in 
which this history is spoken of. If the editor really succeeded in making out the 
point which he had undertaken to prove, then Mr. Macaulay is a calumniator and 
his book a libel. And the line writing and the artistic style of the work are butcx- 
aggerations of the offence against society and good morals. 

Mr Macaulay had no other inducement to depreciate the character of William 
Penn than the arrogant disdain with which the men of his school are accustomed 
to regard the excellence of past ages. But, in respect to that institution which I 
have ventured to designate as the especial object of his unceasing obloquy and ever 
recurring misrepresentati6n, that gentleman occupies a position which lurnisheBa 
reason and an inducement for his conduct. . " . . ,ir 

The publication of this work was heralded in this country by the notice that Mr. 
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l^acaulay had made a sacrifice to literature unprecedented in ancient or modem 
times, by abandoning a cabinet office in order to devote himself to the composition 
of his history. The truth of this matter however rs that Mr. Macaulay's Parlia^ 
mentary carreer was a mortifying and acknowledged failure; and his constituents 
ratified the decision of the House of Commons by refusing to re-elect him. Unable 
therefore to serve the ministry in the capacity required of him, his retirement from 
the cabinet was almost a matter of course. But, although neither a statesman nor a 
debater, the veteran reviewer was stilj'the most skilful writer of the day. With his 
pen therefore he could serve the ministry and the party with which he has been 
long identified more effectually than in any other way. A knowledge of these pre- 
liminary circumstances will enable us the better to comprehend how it happens 
that the theory upon which the history of England is constructed is the very idea 
which the Russell ministry has been laboring to realize aa a fact in regard to the 
reciprocal relations of Church and State in England. 

The ministry has for some time been engaged in an attempt to convert the unfor* 
tunate connection which exists in England, as in other countries, between the 
Church and the State, into an entire subjection of the former to the latter — making 
the Church to be nothing more than a convenient department of the Government, a 
branch of the police establish ment for the easier management of the more timid 
class of rogues and villains. In this unholy warfare against the institution of 
Christ, the Government is aided not only by the irreligious part of the population, 
but by the sympathies of the entire dissenting interest. To support this claim, Mr. 
Macdulay constructs an historical argument, the object of which is to show that the 
Church of England in its origin and in its continued existence has been but the re^ 
alization of this very idea. The main scope and purpose, the informing spirit of the 
new ** History of England," is to produce this argument in a stately, attractive, and 
imposing form. 

Few persons can lament more than I do the existence of any connection between 
the Church and the State in England. But such a connection in some form, more 
or less objectionable, has been a fact in regard to all the European nations ever 
since the conversion of Constautine. Our situation in this country is peculiarly 
happy in this respect as in so many others. But a connection or alliance between 
the Church and the State is a very different thing, as every one knows, from the 
identity of the two. The passage in which Mr. iMacaulay compounds thia diatinC' 
tion, and pretends to give the origin of the Church of England, is the most remaric- 
able instance of profligate and reckless falsification of historical truth that I haTe 
ever seen. 

The theory which this gentleman propounds, and which he labors through his two 
volumes to sustain, is that the Church of England originated in a coalition between 
the religious and the worldly enemies of Popery. This theory is announced in 
terms of personal detraction and abuse which would disgrace the most vulgar and 
unscrupulous of sectarian controversialists. Few of the more respectable newspa- 
pers of this country have been willing to stain their columns with Macaulay's ma- 
lignant assault upon the character of the martyred Cranmer, which forms a part of 
the statement of this theory. Nor will I quote his language. It is sufficient to say 
that there is abundant evidence to show that the institution now called the Church 
of England has existed in that country from the days of the Apostles. 

In the times of the Apostles, Britain was a constituent portion of the Roman 
Empire. St. Clement, mentionetl by St. Paul as one whose name was written in 
the book of life, says that St. Paul journeyed and preached in the uttermost bouttda 
of the Westydin expression which was commonly used to describe the Island of 
Britain. One hundred years later, TeriuUian speaks of * 'parts of Britain inacceS' 
aible to the RomanSf but subject to Christ." 

Helena, the motHer of Constantine, was a Christian and a British lady. Constan- 
tlne was born at York, and received a Christian education there. Many eminent 
martyrs for the faith suffered in Britain in the Diocletian persecution. Three Brit- 
ish bishops sat in the Council of Aries in the year 314. That the Britons, who 
were driven into the Western and Northern parts of the Island by the Saxon in^ 
Tsders, were Christians, every tyro in English history knows. The conversion of the 
Saxons was effected by the joint efforts of Augustine and the remnant of the ancient 
British Church. It was sometime after this that the Papal encroachments ccm- • 
meneed/whicb had both a leligioos and a secular aspect. For, in the hei|;bt(tf-i 
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his power, the Bishop of Rome claimed both the spiritual and the temporal sword. 
His claims were always resisted by the princes of England, and the contest was 
waged with various success, until, in the reign of Henry the VIII. , the monarch, 
urged to energetic action by a personal quarrel, and sustained by the awakened in- 
telligence of his people, was finally successful. The religious reformation— the 
taking away from the Church of corruptions and abuses— only fairly commenced in 
the reign of Edward, although the public mind had long been preparing for the 
movement. 

But as the church which the good King Josiah reformed was the Same church 
which Moses had conducted through the wilderness, so the church which Cranmer 
and Ridley refoimed was the same which apostolic men had planted in Bjitain, and 
which had furnished its illustrious ^martyrs to the rage of heathen persecutors. It 
suits Mr. Macaulay's purpose utterly to ignore this plain and simple fact, and to 
talk about the compromise from which the Church of England sprang, and by which 
she is made to occupy ''a middle position between the churches of Rome and 
Geneva." 

It does not seem even to have entered into the mind of this ingenious advocate 
that there is such a thing in religion as truth — truth, substantive, positive, distinct 
and unchangeable. Had this simple idea occurred to our philosophic historian he 
would doubtless have given to it a very prominent place among the very many fine 
theories and imposing generalizations with which his work abounds. He might 
then have shown how it was possible for the truth to be at various times in the 
middle, between opposing systems, not because it sprung from a compromise be- 
tween conflicting errors, but because men of different minds, and acting under va- 
ried circumstances, had departed from this truth in opposite directions. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the success of their effort, it was cer- 
tainly the purpose and intention of the Anglican reformers to resi in the simplicity 
of that immutable truth which Christ had revealed, which the early church had pro- 
fessed, and which had never ceased to be witnessed to the world in divinely insti- 
tuted forms, but from which the great body of Christian people had lamentably de- 
parted in one direction. 

The famous challenge of Bishop Jewell affirms distinctly the principle of the 
English Reformation. After enumerating the various articles in which the Church 
of Rome had departed from the angient faith and discipline, he declares : "If any 
man alive be able 16 prove any of these articles by any one clear or plain clause or 
sentence, either of the scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any old general coun- 
cil, or by any example of the primitive church, I promise that I will give over and 
subscribe unto him,'* Cranmer himself, in his latest and best considered work, 
declares that the Reformers "follow the first church of the apostles, which was 
most pure and incorrupt; but the Papists have clearly varied from the usage and 
example of that church, and have invented new devices of their own brains, and 
will in no wise content to follow the primitive church; and yet they would have 
others to follow their church, utterly varying and dissenting from the first most god- 
ly church.'' Defence of the true Catholic doctrine, &c. Book 5th, chr. 18. 

Mr. Macaulay represents Cranmer as holding in his alleged character of founder 
of the English church, certain opinions, which were made the basis of the consti- 
tution of that church. These opinions were, that "there was no distinction be- 
tween bishops and priests;" that *'the king was the spiritual as well as the tempo- 
ral chief of the nation. In both capacities his highness must have lieutenants. It 
was unnecessary that there should be any imposition of hands. The king might 
make a priest; and the priest so made needed no ordination whatever. These 
opinions Cranmer followed out to their legitimate consequences. He held that his 
own spiritual functions, like the secular functions of the chancellor and treasurer, 
were at once determined by a demise of the crown. When Henry died, therefore, 
the archbishop and his suffragans took out fresh commissions." 

The gist of the above statement is that these opinions were the matured and settled 
convictions of Cranmer, and that they formed the basis of the English reforma- 
tion. The writer of historical fiction always has a certain modicum of truth as the 
foundation upon which the story rests. The art of the writer is shown in making a 
great deal of use of a very little material. What now is the authority of the pre- 
tended historian for this unqualified and comprehensive statement? 1st. The an- 
swers of Cranmer, very modestly expressed, to certain questions proposed to him 
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and othera in the very beginnings of the reformation, when he was just learning to 
feel his way out of the darkness of the former superstition. Of some of these opin- 
ions, Burnet, Macaulay's authority, declares that * 'these are the very dregs of po- 
pery." It \^as one of the favorite arts of the pontiffs to degrade the episcopate for 
the purpose of aggrandizing the papacy. It was no wonder therefore that the re- 
formers continued for some time to use the language which had been made common 
by the courtly style of those who were seeking for preferment. And, in reference 
to the who e of these opinions, Burnet further says: **In Crammer's paper some 
singular opinions of his about the nature of ecclesiastical offices will be found; but, 
as they are delivered by him with all possible modesty, so they were not established 
as the doctrine of the Church, but laid aside as particular conceits of his own, and 
it seems that afterwards he changed his opinion; for he subscribed the book that 
was soon after set out, which is directly contrary to those opinions set down in 
these papers." Burnet, P.l.B, 3, P. 465. 

Here then we find Mr. Macaulay, in the true spirit of interested partisanship, not 
only departing from his authority « but falsifying that authority directly in the most 
material part of the statement. The little morceau of evidence about the opinions 
which Cranmer once ventured diffidently to express, but which are in direct oppo- 
sition to the whole tenor of the prelate's life, constitutes the entire foundation for 
the tiieory of Mr. Macaulay's '< History of England." 

2d. But "Cranmer followed out these opinions;" for, "when Henry died, the 
aichbishop and his suffragans took out fresh commissions." Again the historian 
garbles and distorts his authority. In that authority is this pregnant addition : — 
"This was only done by reason of the present juncture;" *'but this was afterwards 
judged too heavy a yoke, and therefore the new bishops that were made by this king 
(Edward) were not put under it; and so Ridley, when made Bishop of London in 
Bonner's room, was not required to take out any such commission." Burnet P. 
2 B, 1,P.8. 

Allowing the worst possible construction to the fact of taking out these commis- 
sions, which are we bound to regard as the deliberate opinion of Cranmer, that 
upon which he was induced to act at a very peculiar juncture, and upon a pressing 
exigency, before the Reformation was fairly begun; or that principle upon which he 
maturely and advisedly settled the law of the English church? 

But not a hint of this subsequent and well considered decision and action of 
Cranmer and his associates is found in the pages of Macaulay! What now may we 
think of the fairness and impartiality of the historian? 

But the act of taking out these commissions does not at all involve the conse- 
quences deduced from it hy this writer. There is a distinction familiar to every 
sciolist in ecclesiastical afiJairs between "order" and "jurisdiction." Order is the 
spiritual power derived by ordination from Christ the head of the church. Jurisdic- 
tion is the right to exercise this spiritual power in a particular place or diocess. 
By reason of the connection between the Church and the State in England, juris- 
diction there is derived from the crown. In this country, jurisdiction comes from an 
election by the people. But there are analogous cases even here to the English 
practice. The spiritual power of a priest comes from his ordination. But the right 
to act as a chaplain in the navy, and to receive the pay of that office, is given by a 
commission from the President of the United States. 

Let us see now what Cranmer says himself about the source of ministerial power 
in the church: 

"The ministration of God's word, which our Lord Jesus Christ did first institute, 
was derived from the apostles unto others after them by imposition of hands and 
giving of the Holy Ghost, from the apostles' times to our days. This was the 
consecration, orders, and unction of the apostles, whereby they at the beginning 
made bishops and priests; and this shall continue in the church even to the world's 
end." (From Cranmer's sermon on the keys, quoted by Massingberd). 

Many other passages like to the foregoing are to be found in Crammer's later and 
best considered writings. 

I have thus examined and exposed the misrepresentations of Mr. Macaulay in this 
one point at the beginning of his book, because this very perversion of historic truth 
is really the foundation of the whole work, and the exposure of it furnishes the 
clue to the spirit in which all that succeeds is written. I could go on from chapter 
to chapter and exhibit this spirit manifesting itself in the like form of gross and 
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wilful misrepresentation and detraction in regard to the church at erery possible 
opportunity. But that which I have now shown, together with the corresponding 
exposure of this author on another point by the editor of the Journal, is enough to 
destroy the credit of this history for truthfulness. 

I have said ihat it is not only to the church that this gentleman is unjust. The 
whole work is indeed a turgid exaggeration of every subject of which it treats. 
There is no part of the work in which this writer displays more distinctly his pecu- 
liar powers than in the picture he has given of the state of society and manners in 
England at the time of the revolution. And this portion of the ''history" has been 
the special object of admiration. But let any person moderately familiar wiUi 
. English literature throw off from his mind the strong impression produced by the 
vivid and picturesque painting of this gentleman, and recur to the knowledge pre- 
viously derived from sources of undoubted truth and veracity, and he will at once 
see that Mr. Macaulay's delineation is a violation of all probability, and in direct 
opposition to all the evidence in the case. 

Mr. Macaulay professes to be in this part of his work the especial champion of 
human progress. But, in his overweening anxiety to represent the amazing progress 
of society in England since the year 1688, he blots out the twelve preceding centu- 
ries of progress! According to his account, the people of England at this date were 
not at all advanced beyond the condition of their barbarous ancestry when they first 
emerged from the forests of Germany. Those who have been made familiar with 
the rural life of England at this period and before, as painted by such writers as 
Herbert, Walton, and Addison, must smile at this extravagant and foolish exaggera- 
tion. 

Take another instance of reckless assertion. Speaking of the condition of the 
labouring population he says with startling grandiloquence: ''Meat was also 
cheaper, but was still so dear that tbere were hundreds of thousands of families 
who scarcely knew the taste of it. The authors of that noble work, the Pictorial 
History of England, summing up the evidence furnished by the very authority 
quoted and relied upon by Maculay for this statement,. affirm: *' At this time, there- 
fore, it would appear, there were none of the people of England who had not flesh 
at least once a week; and not more than one individual in six who ate it so seldom." 
Vol. 4, p. 810. 

Again Mr. Macaulay states, "that the proportion of the English people which 
received parochial relief then must have been larger than the proportion which 
receives relief now." To support this proposition; he gives the following note: 
**King and Davenant estimate the paupers and beggars in 1696 at the incredible 
number of 1^330,000, out of a population of 5, 500,000. In 1846, the number of 
persons who received relief was only 1,332,089, out of a population of about 
17,000,000." 

So that nearly one-quarter of the whole population was in a state of pauperism 
in 1696, and only about one-sixteenth in 1846. The pictorial history gives the num- 
ber of paupers at 100,000, instead of 1,330,000, making the proportion to be less 
than one-fiftieth instead of nearly one- fourth! 

Both authors furnish some data by which to test the correctness of these opposing 
statemeuts, Macaulay's number would have required a poor rate of £7,990,590. 
But the actual rate as given by both, writers was not quite £700,000. And this sura 
would give the 100.000 paupers named by the authority upon which we may with 
some confidence rely. 

These are but specimens taken at random of the tone of exaggeration and over- 
statement which pervades and characterises every part of Mr. Macaulay's work. 
These instances are sufficient to pre v^ that the book, however attractive as a work 
of imagination, and as a specimen of the fine descriptive powers of the writer, is 
utterly worthless and destitute of claim to respect and confidence as a history. 
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LETTER II. 

BT VERY REV. MR. m'gILL. 



Messes. Editoks: As 1 am a constant reader of your Journal, it was my lot 
recently to peruse an article on "Maaculay's History of England" from some un- 
named contributor, who undertakes to settle the pretensions of the brilliant reviewer 
to the title of historian, but unfortunately for the credit of his literary award, this 
writer seeks to justify a condemnation of the historian, by misrepresenting a well 
settled fact and truth of history which Macaulay h^ fairly and truthfully stated. 
Concerning the general merits of this new History offEngland or the qualifications 
of its author, it is not our purpose at present to give an opinion, but we request 
from you, Messrs. Editors, the privilege, which you accorded to the writer in ques- 
tion, in your columns, to set forth the truth of points which we think have been 
misrepresented. 

The writer arraigns Macaulay for his candid and truthful statement, that the Church 
of England sprang from a compromise between the clergy and the civil power. 
And to make good his complaint against this statement, which he stigmatizes as 
''the most remarkable instance of profligate and reckless falsification of historical 
truth that he has ever seen," he undertakes to "show that the institution now called 
the Church of England has existed in that country from the days of the Apostles," 
for the proof of which assertion he pretends "there is abundant evidence." And 
yet to our mind he has not, in the whole of his article, adduced one particle of 
satisfactory evidence to prove, what we hesitate not to declare, this most groundless 
and unwarrantable assertiob. 

In vague and general terms, without specifications as without proofs, he makes 
several other assertions with a view to support his fondly imagined theory, but to a 
reader acquainted with history it must be manifest, at a glance, how^ futile and 
inconclusive is the whole scope of his essay on this point. 

Suppose that St. Paul did preach *'in the uttermost bounds of the TTest"— admit 
that TertuUian did speak of *' parts of Britain inaccessible to the Romans, but 
subject to Christ" — we still ask what proof results from ttiese to establish th^t the 
church of the Britons was identical with "the institution now called the Church of 
England?" Not a shadow of proof. At best, the historic evidence that St. Paul 
ever preached in Britain is ambiguous an4 inconclusive. Nor can it be proved 
satisfactorily that any considerable number of persons in Britain professed Christi- 
anity during the first'century. We must, on Tertullian's testimony acknowledge 
that before the close of the second century Christianity was publicly professed there, 
for in this century Pope Eleutherius. at the entreaty of King Lucius, sent there the 
two missionaries Fugatius and Bamianus, who, encouraged by the King, made 
numerous converts. But this church was a dependency of the papal authority; and 
we challenge the writer of the article in the Journal to bring forward a partigle of 
historic evidence to show that the British Christianity of the second century was 
identical with ** the institution now called the Church of England." 

He tells us that "Helena, the mother of Constantirie,wa8a Christian and a British 
lady,^' that "Constantino was born at York and received a christian education 
there." To us it is something new to be told that Cor:stantine "received a Christian 
education." We have been accustomed to regard hi^ conversion to Christianity as 
the result of a miraculous interposition of heaven previous to his victory over 
Maxeiitius in 312. And history informs us that a greater portion of the youth of 
Constantino was passed at the court of that arch persecutor of Christians, Diocletian, 
and, after Diocletian's forced abdication, at that of the Emperor Galerius, where, 
till the epoch of his father's last illness, he remained as a hostage, and where he 
was chiefly educated among the enemies of Christianity. 

Moreover, whether St. Helena was a British lady, as some English writers pretend, 
or was born in Bithynia, as has been maintained by certain French historians, is to 
us in the present inquiry a matter of no importance; but it is important for us to 
have some evidence to justify the implied assertion of the writer in the Journal that 
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she was a ** Christian" lady at the time **Constantine wasbornat York, and received 
a Christian education there." The writer does not expressly state that she was, 
but he evidently wishes this to be implied, and seems to present it as a reason why 
"Constantino received a Christian education." Will this writer indicate to us some 
satisfactory historical proof that Helena, the mother of Constantine, was a "Chris- 
tian" during the time this prince was a child or a youth residing with her at York? 
"From Eusebius," says Alban Butler, "it appears that St. Helena wasnot converted 
to the faith with her son till after Ma miraculous victory** Consequently she was 
not a Christian when Constantine received his education. Nor was his father, 
Constantius Chldrus, a Christian, unless, as stated by Eusebius, his profession of a 
belief in one only God on his death bed, in 306, made him so. Besides, has the 
writer forgotten that Chlorus was forced to repudiate his wife Helena and to marry 
Theodora, daughter-in-law of Maxiraian, when he was made Caesar by this Emperor? 
We therefor ecall upon this critic of Macaulay's history to give us historic proof: 
1st. That Constantine received a Christian education. 2d. That Helena became a 
Christian before the accession of her son to the Empire, and before his vision of 
the miraculous cross which led to his triumphs and his conversion. 

The writer says: "Three British bishops sat in the council of Aries in 314." 
Suppose they did, will this prove that these British bishops were of the same church 
and faith with the present Anglican bishops? And if there were now a council at 
Aries, would three bishops of the Church of England|be allowed to sit in it? The 
British Church and that of Gaul were the same in 314; are they the same now? 
This allegation is then a proof against his theory. 

The writer proceeds thus; "That the Britons, who were driven into the western 
and northern parts of the island by the Saxon invaders, were Christians every tyro 
in English history knows. The conversion of the Saxons was effected by the joint 
efforts of Augustine and the remnant of the ancient British Church. It was some 
time after this that the papal encroachments commenced, which had both a religious 
and a secular aspect." 

Every tyro in English history knows that most of the Britons, thus driven to the 
western parts of the Island,. by the Saxon invaders, were Christians, but does not 
every tyro know also that, oi all the barbarous tribes which invaded and conquered 
Britain, the most ferocious and unsparing were the Saxons, who, enraged at the 
stubborn resistance made by the natives, spared neither their lives, their habitations, 
nor their religion, but indiscriminately consigned towns, villages, and churches to 
confl.agration, and butchered the people without pity or remorse? Hence arose a 
marked antipathy between the native Britons and their Saxon conquerors, which 
had not disappeared at the time Augustine landed upon the Island. And why does 
this writer so trippingly pass over the great fact of England's conversion by Augus- 
tine and his fellow monks, and seek to rob this apostolic band of papal missionaries 
of a part of their glory by the assertion, that "the conversion of the Saxons was 
effected by the joint efforts of Augustine and the remnant of the ancient British 
church?" Does not every tyro in English history know that Britain was portioned 
off into eight independent kingdoms, and that barbarism, ignorance, and idolatry 
reigned supreme over nearly the whole island, when Gregory first conceived the 
enterprise of bringing these people into the Christian fold? And, though prevented 
from becoming their apostle himself by his elevation to the chair of Peter, was it 
not he who sent Augustine and his companions to undertake this apostolic work? 
And did not Augustine and hiscolaborers commence and accomplish the conversion 
of the people of Kent, whence the knowledge of the gospel passed into Essex and 
Northumbria, and the tide of Christianity thus flowed up from South to North, 
under the labors of missionaries, who not only were sent by the Pope of Rome, 
but who acted under his authority, and by his direction? Nor did the prelates of 
the ancient British church join with them in this work. And what does the writer 
mean io say when he declares that "it was some time after that the papal encroach- 
ments commenced." What ** encroachments?" Does he mean that the supreme 
authority claimed by the bishop of Bome as head of the church was an encroachment 
as regarded England? But how could that be an "encroachment" which had either 
to be admitted as part of the constitution of the church or denied as not being an 
essential element of the church? Wherever there is ecclesiastical authority there 
must be some form of unity in it, and consequently it must have some sort of head. 
The present theory of the Church of England is, that this form of unity is found in 
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the supreme headship of the king, but will the critic of Macaulay maintain that this 
wasthecaae, either with the ancienf British church or with the church founded by 
Augustine and his fillow missionaries? We ihink he will not. Who at ihat time 
claimed to be the .<«ourre and fountain of ecclesiastical authority and jurisdiction for 
England? It was Gregory, from his See at Rome, who exercised this prerogative. 
He fixed thelimiisof jiiri^dictiou for the Saxon bishops and gave them metropolitans. 
He commissioned Auguatine to ordain twelve bishops who should be subject to 
him; to send a bishop to York, who, after the conversion of the people, should 
ordain twelve other bishops as his suffragans, but who, though himself metropolitan, 
should still be subject to Augustine. He even regulated the rank which these two 
metropolitan Sees should have after Augustine's death, making them independent 
of each other, with a provision that the bishop, whose date of consecration was 
most ancient should have the precedency of honor. 

So important was the agency of Gregory in this great enterprise, and so well was 
it understood that his zeal proc eded from his solicitude as head of the universal 
church, that venerable Bede thus speaks of him: ** As he exercised the first pon- 
tificate in the world, and presided to the churches already converted to the true faith, 
be made our nation, which till then had bi-en a slave to idols, a church of Christ." 
Lib. II, ch. 1. The Pope not only exercised his supremacy in regard to the Saxon 
bishops ordained by St. AuguMine, as we have seen, but also with rspect to the 
^British bishops whom he made s-ubject to Augustine, as we learn from the testimony 
of Bede.* And although the British prelates, from national pride, wished to remain 
free from the control of the Saxon hierarchy, and refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of A.ugustitte, there is no evidence that they disputed the supremacy claimed 
by the bishop of Rome. Having an archbishop of their own, they did not relish 
the summary manu>r in which he was set aside. But whatever were the teasons 
which prompted their refusal, it is plam that Gregory claimed and exercised the 
supremacy with respect to them, as his predecessor, Pope Celestine, had done, two 
centuries before, with respect to the Scottish bishops, over whom he appointed the 
monk Palladius as primus epiaeopus. or first bishop. And these facts disprove the 
assertion of the writer in ttie Journal that **it was sometime after that the papal 
encroachments commenced." 

The spiritual supremacy of the Pope was from the first a recognised tenet of that 
Anglo Saxon church which Augustine founded, and upon the luins of which, by 
the hand of despotism, was reared **the institution now called the Church of Eng- 
land." 

The writer pretends that "the papal encroachments had both a religious and secular 
aspect." By this we suppose he wishes to indicate the spiritual and temporal 
supremacy of the Pope as recognised through Christendom, the lormer duriug all 
ages, and the latter during ten centuries. "For in the height of his power," ^e 
says, *'the bishop of Rome claimed both the spiritual and temporal sword. His 
claims were always resisted by the princes of England, and the contest was waged 
with various success, until in the reign of Henry Yin., the monarch, urged to 
energetic action by a personal quarrel, and sustained by the awakened intelligence 
of the people, was finally succesi'ful." W^e are sorry the wiiter ot this did not 
think proper to append his name to it, that we might know whether it be ^he igno- 
rant rhapsody ol some declaiming school boy. or an * 'instance of profligate and 
reckless falsification of historical truth." What! the claims of the Pope to "the 
Spiritual and teiDporal sword," that is, the claims of the Pope to a spiritual and 
temporal supremacy, were "a/ojoys re>tiatcd by the princes of England!!!'' And this 
from a writer who is criticising a historian!!! What tyro in English history could 
make such an assertion? Mark, the papal claims, nay, all the papal claims, were 
resisted, and always resisted by the piinces of England — by all of them of course. 
Is not this, beyond all other falsifications of history, the falsest? Now, besides the 
fact that all christian princes in England down to Henry Vill ''always" admitted 
the spiritual supremacy ot the Pope, every tyro in history must know that England 
iK)t only belonged to the great feudal family of Christen om, which recognised the 
suzerainty of the Pope, but that England was at one time regarded as a}ie/ of the 
holy see. The fact that the condition of Europe during the middle ages, and the 
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operation of the feudal system, naturally imposed upon the Bishop of Rome this 
high and responsible office. wl[iich he filled with moderation, wisdom and impar- 
tiality, has long since been recognized by enlightened historians who felt little or 
no sympathy for the Roman Catholic religion. Although this temporal supremacy 
was noi a tenet of doctrine, it was a recognized tenet of right and law, and constituted 
a well settled and well respected feuture in the general jurisprudence, which 
regulated all the dependencies of the Western empire and the other States and 
kingdoms of Europe. And the incontestable fact, that the Popes, during the long 
period of centuries that their rule was paramount over the different kingdoms of 
Christendom, never devised, attempted, or laboured for an increase of their immedi- 
ate temporal principality, is ample proof that they were not actuated by ambition, 
but by a desire, conscientiously to fulfill their important office as the father of the 
people as well as of their rulers. And so far from it being true, as this writer in 
the Journal asserts that *'\i was one of the favorite arts of the pontiffs to degrade 
the episcopate for the purpose of aggrandizing the papacy," ii was always bcth the 
aim and the result of the papal power to give character, weight and importance to 
individual bishops among the several christian nations, who, but for the relation 
in which they stood to the source and centre of spiritual authority, would, in their 
own country, have had comparatively little weight or influence, and often have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to stand as they did, on so many occasions, a 
bulwark of protection between the oppressive and unjust shemes of tyrants and the 
people and church which it was sometimes their effort to enslave. Moreover, Mr. 
Hallam, perhaps as well as acqudiuted with history as the critic of Macaulciy, in his 
Constitutional History of England, seems to regard this reciprocal support of the 
papacy and episcopacy as a settled point, for he writes thus: **In the progress of 
eccie:»iastical usurpation, the papal and episcopal powers had lent mutual support 
to each other; both consequently were involved in the same odium, and had become 
the objects of restrictions in a similar spirit." Am. ed. p. 47. And further proof 
may be adduced from the forced tubservit ncy of the clergy to the will of the King 
in voting his spiritual supremacy, and in abolishing the Annates, for even Burnet, 
speaking of this abolition, may be said to admit their enfeebled condition, when he 
says: **And now, as the commons and the secular lords would no doubt easily 
agree to lay a tax on the clergy, so the others, having no foreign support, were not 
in a condition to wrestle against it." Burn. Ref. vol. 1 p. 247, Eng. ed. We make 
this exposition to show what reliance may be placed upon the judgment of this 
writer on points of history. 

And now, as to the origin of the church of England, we maintain that no careful 
reader of the annals of that period of English history can ha^e failed to observe, 
that the so-called reformation was, in its origin and progress, the work of the civil 
power operating upon subservient clerical convocations and pliant Parliaments, and 
that the Church of England, really asMacaulay states, '^sprang from a compromise.'* 
The tyrant Henry VIll. wished to repudiate his lawful wife and marry Anne Boleyn, 
and, as the Pope refused to allow a divorce, the scheme seemed hopeless, till the 
subtile and ingenious Cromwell and the time-serving, unscrupulous, and unprinci- 
pled Cranmer presented themselves to be his advisers and instruments, Cromv\eU 
showed him the prospect of gratifying his unlawful love at the price of schism, 
and indicated the practicability of an asurped spiritual supremacy, by manifesting 
that he had the clergy and the Parliament in his power by means of the violated 
statutes of provisors, and the terrors of prcBmunire, 

He grasped at the means; brought the terrified clergy and Parliament to the very 
footstool of his throne, and forced Them, in spite of their'wlshes and their conscience, 
to sever their church from Catholic unity, and remodel it on a mere human basis, 
with the unstable will of the prince as the foundation of the edifice, and with 
changeable parliamentary statutes and convocation canons as the props to sustaift 
it, and penal laws to propagate and preserve its doctrines. 

The Church of England was broken and recast. It came forth a creation of the 
civil power, different from what it was as to its head, and with a recognition of 
principles which led to progressive variations in doctrine, liturgy, discipline, and 
government. The reformation was only begun under Henry VIII. The foundaiioa 
of the new church was laid, and the fabric was erected in proportion as the old 
church was pulled down, but mostly with new and different materials. It was a 
work of arbitrary power and pusilanimous subserviency. The ''martyred CnDmer'' 
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was ready for eyery duplicity and wickedness. He divorced his royal mnster from 
his wives whenever it suited the good pleasure of this uxorius king. While pro- 
fessing a belief that this tyrant was by divine right the source of spiritual authority 
and jurisdiction, and denying the suremacy of the Pope, he consented to receive 
the papal bulls for his appointment to the archiespiscopal see of Canterbury. At 
his consecratioDyhe committed perjury by taking two oaths which contradicted each 
other. During the lifetime of Henry he concealed his real opinions from fear of 
his master — he burned at the stake persons who openly avowed opinions which in 
private he held himself— he took the vow of celibacy and broke it without scruple — 
and withal he was ready with his pen to inculcate the neces*!iity of believing certain 
doctrines which in his heart he repudiated, and ever consulted his personal safety 
more than the interests of truth or the honor and glor]^ of God. This man wa3 the 
first spiritual vicar of the first Pope of the Church of England. 

Tnat he had no respect for the divine right of episQopacy is plain from his con- 
senting to sue out a new commission from the bo|-king, who succeeded to the 
spiritual supremacy of Henry VIII. And that most ol the first Anglican reformers 
held Presbyterian views on this subject is so clear, that a Presbyterian writer, 
Hethetington, in hishliitory of the Westminister Assembly, states that ''none of 
the Engliah reformers had ever regarded the order of bishops as anything else but a 
human institution, appointed for the more orderly government of the church,'' till 
Dr. Bancrofts preached his notable sermon at St. Paul's Cross, London, in 1568, 
and maintained that bishops were a distinct order from priests. His, West, As. 
p. 50. 

The writer in the Journal pretends that the Church of England was only reformed 
from •* corruptions and abuses;" but to aaaert this is not to prove it. The same may- 
be said, and has been said, by other Protestants of their sect. The Genevans say 
the same. Will this writer pretend that the Church of Geneva and that of England 
are identical? They both profess to have reformed corruptions and abuses, and 
assert that they- are the church of Christ. The assertion is as good for the one as 
for the other, but they are essentially diflferent. Yet they are not m($e different 
than the church in England before Henry YIII. and the Church of England in our 
times. 

We then call upon the critic of Macaulay to prove that the reformed church of 
"Cranmer and Ridley is the same which apostolic men planted in Britain.*^ He 
imagines this, because be believes it should be so. But we defy him to prove that 
they are in hierarchy and sacraments, in doctrine, government, and discipline 
the same church, that is, that they are the same in the essential constituents of a 
church. 

We regret that, without encroaching too much on your columns, we cannot lay 
before you other proofs which we have at hand to show that, whatever other his- 
torical sins Macaulay may have committed, he has be jn guilty ol none in saying 
that the Church of England sprang from a compromise. 



LETTER UL 



BY KEY. MR. CRAIK. 



Gentlemen : 1 thank you for the permission which you have been pleased tot 
give me to reply to the very violent assaults which have been made in the Journal' 
upon my unpretending article upon Macaulay 's history. Before availing myself of 
this permission I shall wait awhile to see if any other parties will pounce upon mf 
luckless piece. The object of my former communications was to pro\e to your 
readers, as a matter of literary interest to all alii-e. that the attractive work which 
was taking the place with the reading public that the *' Wandering Jew" had receaH^ 
ly occupied was destitute of authority as a history. 

I did not assume tbe position of a partisan in the affiunatlon or in the proof of 
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this statement. On the contrary, the charge distinctly made against Mr. Macanlay is, 
that he is ''unjust and calumnious successively to the court and the country party, to 
Whig and Tory, to churchmen and dissenters, to every interest, and to each histor- 
ical character of the period of which he treats." 

I had seen with some amusement the various sectarian papers cf the country 
quoting against each other Macau' ay's highly- wrought and exaggerated delineations. 
A persual of the work satisfied me that this writer could not honestly he quoted 
as auihority against Romanist, Presbyterian, Anabaptist, or any other party or per- 
son. Surely the annunciation of this proposition ought not to have excited the 
religious acrimony of any party. If the expression of this opinion was unjust to 
Mr. Macaulay, that was to be settled by a reference to the proof adduced in its supj 
port, and this was the only question involved. 

Whence, then, has arisen the storm of denunciation which, from so many oppo- 
site quarters, has been poured upon the writer who \entnred to furnish the proof of 
this statement? Here is the cause of this unwonted agitation and of the temporary 
union of strangely blended elements. In the specification of particulars in which 
Mr. Macaulay had falsified the truth of history, the writer included a statement made 
by that gentleman concerning the Church of Christ in England, and adduced evi- 
dence to prove the falsehood of that statement. 

To affirm that any evil report ever put in circulation to the injury of that divine 
institution, which now, as of old, **is everywhere spoken against," is false and 
slanderous, and then to prove that assertion, has stirred up the bitter wrath of angry 
theologues who have ceased for a while from their accustomed work of mutual re- 
crimination to '^demolish" the hapless "school-boy" who has been guilty of such 
daring presumption. The efiect is not altogether unlike that which was produced 
on a certain occasion, a long time ago, when a young man stood before the elders 
and the scribes, and "they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 

teeth." 

The writer is not anxious to decline the epithet "school-boy," bestowed upon 
him as a mark of contempt. He has been trying for some time to be a learner in 
the school of Christ. And it is only in that character that he ventures to repeat in 
the hearing of those who claim to be the masters and teachers in Israel a few of the 
things which he has learned and which they have doubtless forgotten. 

In thus bringing to the remembrance of these distinguished persons some of the 
lessons which he has been taught, and which he will now recite to your readers, 
the "school boy" will endeavor to avoid the tone and temper of his irritated assail- 
ants. For, as one of the humblest members of Christ's holy Church, he can have 
no wish to give oflence or pain to any human being; but as the advocate of that 
Divine Truth which is both pure and peaceable, his earnest df sire is to call to the 
knowledge of that truth all of his "brethren according to the flesh" who are wander- 
ing in the mazes of error. 

To take up in succession the multifarious topics of faith, fancy, and opinion with 
which my learned teachers have adorned their respective articles, and to treat of 
them satisfactorily, would require a large volume. Writing a brief compend for 
the columns of a newspaper, I must of necessity put aside all immaterial points, 
however strong the temptation to correct the many unintentional errors and misstate- 
ments with which those articles abound. 

Among these immaterial points we must permit to pass the question of the birth 
and education of Constantine, who, although he spent his youth (not his childhood) 
in the court of Diocletian, and did not become a Christian in the fullest sense of 
the term until a few months before his death, was nevertheless the son of a Chris- 
tian mother and of a father gratefully celebrated as the constant protector and favorer 
of the Christians; and who, from the moment of his own accession to power, pur- 
sued his father's policy and conduct. 

Another subject which I have no time to dwell upon is the character of the mar- 
tyred Cranmer. Our essayists may continue to gratify their tastes and their feelings, 
by directing against him.the choicest epithets of insult, vituperation and denunciation 
which the fanguage affords. I have already repelled one specific slander uttered by 
Macaulay. I must leave his later accusers to their fancy work of detraction with the 
xemark that a churchman is not bound to prove either that Cranmer or King David 
was ioimaculate. JBoth of these distinguished men were great sinners, saved bj 
grace, «nd used by the Providence Of God as instruments to acconaplish mighty 
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things for truth and for religion. Considering the corruption of religion and of 
manners which prevailed in his youth, the wonder is that Cranmer exhibited so 
much purity and firmness and true wisdom. As to his opinions, let the following 
together^ith what was formerly cited suffice. In his appeal from the Pope to a gen- 
eral council, he says: "I protest that it was never my mfnd to write, speak, or 
understand anything contrary to the most holy word of God, or against the holy 
Catholic Church of Christ from the beginning, and also according to the exposition 
of the most holy and learned fathers and martyrs of the Church." And in the 
preface to the ordinal he maintains that "it is evident unto all men, diligently read- 
ing holy scripture and ancient authors, that, from the Apostles' time, there have 
been these orders of ministers, in Christ's Church — bishops, priests, and deacons." 
That this man, after being detained in prison for three years, and practised upon by 
all the arts of his vindictive enemies, was at last induced to act a poor and un- 
worthy part, is unhappily true. But that the manner and the constancy of his 
death — the fiery expiation which he made for that great offence — might have shielded 
this aged servant of God from the coarse and opprobrious language now applied to 
him by men who have never been called to suffer lor conscience sake, was reasonably 
to be expected. 

Before proceeding to the examination of the most important question raised by 
my various assailants, I must disencumber the inquiry of another immaterial issue. 
Notwithstanding my earnest protest against the unholy union of Church and State 
in England, it has been the constant effort of my oppugners to place me in the false 
position of defending the ** Establishment" there. They depict the evils of that 
tatdbliahmtnt, and produce in portentous array the sins of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons as the complete overthrow and demolition of my school-boy effort to defend 
the Church of England against the misrepresentations of Macauiay. 

This is precisely the course of argument pursued by the infidel against Christianity. 
It has been the sin and the infirmity of the Christian church ever since the tempta- 
tion was presented to her in the time of Constantine to enter into an alliance with 
the State. Very generally this alliance has degenerated into a humiliating subjec- 
tion of the former to the latter. From this unnatural union have come the dreadful 
persecutions and the cruel religious wars that have desolated the earth. The infidel 
points to these bitter fruits of an evil connection, and tauntingly claims them to be 
the legitimate results of the doctrine of the Prince of Peace. The Christian, on 
the contrary, demands to have his religion tried by its own acknowledged standards, 
its scriptuies, its constitution, its creed, its sacraments, its divinely ordained law. 
The crimes and abuses upon which the enemies of Christianity so fondly dwell aie 
but incidents growing out of the intrusion of the world into the church, and out of 
that inveterate corruption of human nature which it is the design of Christianity to 
cure. So the Church of England, which I undertook so feebly to defend in one 
single particular, is that institution, the muniments and essential characteristics of 
which are found in the Bible and in the prayer-book. It suits the enemies of the 
church to represent the unhappy accident of her connection with the State as an 
essential part of her constitution, and to visit upon her all the evils of that connec- 
tion. Did not these gentlemen know when they made this statement — is it possible 
that they can have forgotten the notorious fact — that, since the tin^ e of Constantine, 
the professing Church of Christ in almost every country of Christendom has sus- 
tained to the State a relation as close, as intimate, and as unhappy as is now sustain- 
ed by the church to the Government of England? 

Before we leave this subject, let us see what is the extent of the abuse included 
in the title Supreme Governor of the Church of England conferred upon the King 
or Queen. The 37th article of religion which confers this title upon the monarch 
will probably be regarded as the safest exposition of its own meaning. 

37, Of the Civil Magistrates. — ''The Queen's majesty hath the chief power in 
this realm of England, and other her dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 
doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be subject to any foreign jurisdiction. — 
Where we attribute to the Queen's majesty the chief Government, by which titles 
we understand the minds of some slanderous folk- to be offended; we give not to 
our princes the ministering either of God's word or of the Sacraments." 

"The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England." 

We will understand the meaning of the article yet more clearly when we see the 
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«buse against ^bich it was levied. Blackstone tells ns that "it soon became an 
established maxim in the papal system of policy that all ecclesiastical persona and 
ail ecclesiastical causes should be solely and entirely subject to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction only; which jurisdiction was supposed to be lodged in the first place and 
immediately in the Pope, by divine indefeasible right and investiture from Christ 
himself; aod derived from the Pope to all inferior tribunals." Com. b. 3d. chap. 
5tfa. 

According to this assumption, no ecclesiastic could be sued for debt or prosecuted 
for felony except in the ecclesiastical courts, from which an appeal lay ultimately 
to a foreign prince, the Pope. And we know very well what influences would be 
most potent in that distant tribunal. The 37th article takes away this gross usurpa- 
tion; and in this contemplation of its meaning the civil power of the United States 
18 the supreme governor of the church in this country, for that civil power assumes 
•nd exercises full jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical persons in these States. 

But the article is directed also against another papal usurpation. I have stated 
before that sacerdotal order is conveyed by ordination, is of Divine appointment, 
and can come only fr^ m Christ himself through the channel which He has estab- 
lished. But the exclusive jurisdiction of a minister in his parish and of a bishop in 
his see is a matter of human regulation which depends upon vatying circumstances. 
I illustrated this by the case of a chaplaincy in the navy, where the jurisdiction is 
given by a commission from the President of the United States. In England, where 
church and State are connected, this jurisdiction is conferred virtually by the Ring 
as the representative of all the laity. This is a very bad arrangement, but better 
than that which it immediately superseded. 

Here I must quote Blacksione again in order to prevent one of your correspon- 
dents from exposing himself as he has once done, by putting four notes of admira- 
tion to my statement of one of the most familiar facts of English history, and 
denouncing that statement as an ** ignorant rhapsody" or a falsehood. Perhaps he 
will treat the learned commentator on the laws of England with a little more defer- 
ence. 

"The ancient British Church, by whomsoever planted, was a stranger to the Bish- 
op of Rome and all his pretended authority." **We read of no civil authority 
Claimed by the Pope in these kingdoms, till the era of the Norman conquest, when 
the then reigning pontiff having favored Duke William in his projected invasion by 
blessin,? his host, and consecrating his banners, he took that opportunity also of es- 
tablishing his spiritual encroachments; and was even permitted so to do by the policy 
of the conqueror, in order more effectually to humble the Saxon clergy, and aggran- 
dise his Norman prelates — prelates who, beingbred abroad in the doctrine and prac- 
tice of slavery, had contracted a reverence and regard for it and took pleasure in rivet- 
ing the chains of a freeborn people." '* At length the Holy Father went a step beyond 
any example of either emperor or feudal lord. He reserved to himself by his own 
apostolical authority the presentation to all benefices which became vacant while 
the incumbent was attending the court of Rome upon any occasion, or on his jour- 
ney thither, or back aeain; and moreover such also'asbecaine vacant by his promotion 
to a blshoprick or abbey. Td^pbl provisions were the previous nomination to such 
benefices, by a kind of anticipation, before they became actually void, though after- 
wards indiscriminately applied to any right of patronage exerted or usurped by the 
Pope. In consequence of which the best livings were filled by Italian and other 
foreign clergy, equally unskilled in and adverse to the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land." Com. B. 4, ch. 8. 

One of your correspondents mentions the statute^ ofprovisors, and of pramunire, 
as if he understood their meaning. It will gratify him then very much to be in- 
formed, upon no less authority than Sir Edward Coke, that the first statute against 
papal provisions passed in the reign of Edward I (An. 1272) was the formation of all 
the subsequent statutes of praemunire; and that they were all originally framed for the 
express purpose of ** encountering the overgrown yet increasing evil of the papal 
usurpations." 

These statutes, so hateful to the Popes, were continued in every successive reign, 
being occasionally made a little sharper and stronger, down to the reformation; 
and were the chief instruments with which the Princes of England resisted the 
papal encroachments. "This then," says the illustrious jurist heretofore quoted, 
••is the original meaning of the offense which we call pramunire; viz: introducing 
• foreign power into this land, and creating imperium in imperio, by ^P(5^(^t5*l p 
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obedience to papal process, which coostitutionalW belonged to the king alone, long 
before the reformation in the reign of Henry YIII; at which time the penalties of 
praemunire were indeed extended to more papal abuses than before, as the kingdom 
then entirely renounced the authority of the See of Rome, though not all the cor- 
rupted doctrines of the Roman Church." Blackstone, b. 4, ch. 8. 

Does this satisfy your correspondent that his marks of exclamation were put in 
the wrong place, and that his amazement was injudiciously affected? Even if this 
does not suffice T cannot take time to tranf^cribe so large a part of this period of 
English history for his benefit, but must refer htm to any tolerable history of the 
time for complete conviction. 

It is true indeed that the Roman Court, by keeping steadily in view for a long 
course of ages its gigantic scheme of universal domination, by balancing dexterously 
between contending factions in the State, by lending aid to a foreign foe, or by with- 
drawing that aid at a critical moment, was enabled very often to elude the force of 
these laws, and of all other restrictions upon the usurping tendencies of the malign 
power which bo skillfully played upon the passions, the prejudices, and the super- 
stitions of the age. 

I come now to the grand assertion made with equal emphasis and earnestness by 
«11 of my oppu&ners, from every quarter of the theological compass — from the 
courtly advocate of a universal monarchy to the radical denier of all authority in the 
churc b of God — viz : that the Church of England was founded in the reign of Henry 
VIIL 

This is the assertion of Macaulay which I have affirmed and proved to be an in- 
stance of profligate and reckless falsification of historical truth. Strange that those 
who derive their spiritual lineage from this church, who have received from her 
their scriptures, and all that they yet retain of doctrine, ministrv, or sacraments, 
should thus eagerly combine with papal advocates to cut themselves off from con- 
nection with that one church which the blessed Saviour of mankind founded once 
for all in Judea, and which like the stone cut out without hands was to grow and to 
enlarge from that centre until it filled the whole earth. This singular combination 
of hostile elements is another melancholy proof of the fact that the truth will ex- 
cite a deeper enmiiy in the heart of man tnan the most mischievous and the most 
hated form of error will ever do. 

We cannot permit the professed historian to escape upon the plea of ignorance 
on this point, although we must charitably suppose that his erudite suppo ters here 
have forgotten some of their earl ier lessons. Mr. Macaulay at least must have 
known that the Church of England, and the establishment of that chnrch by law« 
are very different thingsnust as he knew that the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland and 
the Galilean Church in France are bodies entirely distinct from the laws by which 
they are established in their respective countries. 

But the ingenious Roman advocate seeks to prop up the historian by the remark 
that "the Church of England was broken up and re-cast It came forth a cretition 
of the civil power." And, without directly so affirming, he several times insinu- 
ates that the present Church of England is not identical with the ancient British or 
with the Anglo-Saxon Church. Will this gentleman tell me then whether the pres- 
ent Church of Rome is identical with the church to which St. Paul addressed his 
epistle? What test of identity shall we take in order to determine these questions? 
The Church is a perpetual corporation and never dies; therefore a change of the in- 
dividuals composing it does not affect its identity. Do chaiifi:es of canon law and of 
discipline touch this identity? Then there has been no Church of Christ in the 
world since the Apostles' days, for such changes have been continually made. Do 
the laws of the land, ordaining or modifying the civil eatablibhment of the Church, 
destroy its identity, as some zealots have affirmed? Your correspondent would 
hardly venture to make such an assertion, but such mu>tbe the iraplicatlou designed 
by the passage just quoted from his article, or ii has no meaning at all. But if this 
be true then the victorious church established under Constantine and his successors 
was not the same church which had been so severely tried by the persecuting rage 
of Diocletian and Galerius; and so the whole Church of Christ ceased all at once 
to exist in all the world. 

What then will be the test by which we may try the identity of this divinely in- 
stituted corporation with any of those bodies which claim to be parts of the same? 
The only reasonable teat ttiat can be proposed is the continued preservation of those 
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things which by the original constitution of the church gave to it a being — a sub- 
staniiaT existence— and empowered it to carry out the purposes of that existence/ 
The things thus made to be a part of the original constitution of the church by the 
Divine institution, are, the Faith, the Ministry, and the Sacraments. Jesus Christ 
founded His church upon ihat faith. He sent forth Apostles to preach that faith. 
He commanded those Apostles to baptise men in that faith, and to show forth His 
death in the sacrament of His body and blood. 

Your correspondent very truly remarks that the Church of Geneva, as well as 
that of England, claims to be the Church of Christ. That is, they each claim to be 
integral part6 of that one church. The Church of Rome, among her other para- 
doxes, claims to be the whole of that church. He also most judiciously observes 
that "to assert this is not to prove it.'* To decide between these conflict- 
ing claims, where they do conflict, there must of necessity be brought into 
exercise that inalienable right, that imperative obligation, individual re- 
sponMility for a knowledge of saving truth. As the Genevan Church is nut 
represented in this community, we will only try the identity of the Churches of 
England and Rome wiih the acknowledged primitive Church of Christ, by the only 
reasonable test of such identity above-mentioned. 1st. Identity of faith. The 
Church of England certainly holds the faith originally professed by the universal 
Church of Christ, as contained in the formula now called the Nitene creed. That 
this is the primitive Christian creed let the Council of Trent testify to us. At the 
first session of that body, before time had been allowed to gather up and agree upon 
the errors, absurdities, and contradictions which were afterwards added to the faith 
of the Roman Church, the Council made this decree: 'Therefore, that this its pious 
care may, both in its commencement, and its progress, enjoy the favor of God, it 
hath appointed and decreed, that before all things confession of faith be made; fol- 
lowing in this the examples of the fathers, who were accusomed in their sacred 
councils, at the very beginning of their proceedings, to hold up this shield against 
all heresies; by which means alone they have not unfrequently drawn infidels to 
the faith, confuted heretics, and confirmed believers. Wherefore, the council hath 
thought proper to recite in that form of words which is read in all churches, tlie 
confession of faith adopted by the holy Roman Church, which contains the first 
principles in which all who profess the faith of Christ necessarily agree, and is the 
firm and only foundation, against which the gates of Hell shall never prevail. 
It is a«» follows:— I believe,'* &c. The creed thus clearly professed is that called 
the Nicene; which the Church of England holds without change, addition, or sub- 
traction. Fortunately we know upon better authority than the cout cil of Trent 
that this formula does contain the faith universally professed by the original Church 
of Christ in all countries. The Church of England holds inviolate this faith. She 
therefore is identical in faith with the church which Christ instituted. This faith 
is all that she requires to be believed for salvation, or as a term of communion. 

Compare now this pure and undefiled faith, which the Church of Rome could 
once so nobly profess in common with the churches in all the world, with that 
strange medley of contradictions which the Pope has added to her faiih in conformity 
with the subsequent decrees of this very council of Trent. To maintain false doc- 
trine as a matter of opinion is a very diflferent thing from imposing that doctrine 
upon the consciences of men as the object of faith, and a term of communion. — 
This last the Church of Rome I as done with regard to her new creed of Pope Pius. 
Surely then if her identity with the early Church of Christ, in Rome or elsewhere, 
is tried by this test of oneness of faith, the chances of a favorable determination 
are fearfully against her. There is but one means of escaping from this most pain- 
ful conclusion, viz: that the Church of Rome still professedly retains the encient 
christian creed, and has not yet dared to corrupt the sacrament of Baptism with the 
impieties of the new papal creed. 

In the former part of this communication, we were considering after having 
disposed of certain less important issues, the question of the identity of the present 
Church of England with the ancient British, and with the more recent Anglo-Saxon 
Church. It may be gathered from certain parts of the articles of my very learned 
teachers that they have an indistinct recollection of the fact that the Church of 
Christ existed in i'ull power and proportion in the inland of Britain for spme appre* 
ciable time before the reformatimi of that church in the 16tb century. Indeed the 
memory of one of your correspondents is suddenly' lefreshed by the grateful remin- 
iscence that "this church was a dependency of the Papal authority ,^' -*hefwtdht 
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close of the. second century,** **for In this century Pope Eleutherius at the entreaty 
of Ki g Lucius sent there the two missionaries, Fugathis and Damianus.'' It is to 
be supposed that the fi:ood Bishop of the Roman Chuich, wlio may some times have 
received the title of Pope in common with every other Bishop in Christendom, 
took care to send missionaries who would preach the true faith. Although the Ro- 
mans had been long established in the island, and Christianity was doubtless pro- 
fessed by many of them, and of the subject Britons, yet this Lucius is probably the 
fisrt of the native independent kini^s who embraced it. He, like a sensible ruler, 
sent two of his own people to the metiopolis of the great Roman Empire, the cen- 
tre of Western civilization, to be fully instructed in religion. Having accomplish- 
ed their object, his messengers returned, bringing with them two other missiona- 
ries, and a letter from the good bishop to the' monarch containing these words : 
'*You have received in the Kingdom of Britain, by God's mercy, both the law and 
the fai'h of Christ. You have both the Old and New Testament, out of the same, 
through God's grace, by the advice of your realme, take a law, and by the same, 
through God's sufferance, rule you your Kingdom of Britain, for in that kingdom 
you a.re God* a vicar,** 

It appears from this transaction that in one of the principalities of Britain Chris- 
tianity was publicly professed by the ruling power 146 years before it was so estab- 
lished in any part of the Roman Empire. And. instead of thi.s British Church be- 
ing 'a dependency of the papal authority," it is evident even from this letter thM 
Ele* therius had never dreamed of such a monstrous violation of Christ's institution. 
So greatly did true religion flourish in this Island as to call forth the observation of 
Origen, who was living at Alexandria in Egypt at the close of this century, *'that 
that divine goodness of our God and Saviour is equally diffused amongst the Brit- 
ons, the Africans, and other nations of the world." 

We have already settled the principle that the only reasonable and sufficient test 
by w^hich you can identify any existing body of persons as an integral part of the one 
spiritual corporation which Christ instituted, is to ascertain whether such body has 
uninterruptedly maintained and preserved the things which constituted the being — 
the organic existence and life — of the corporation, according to the original insti' 
tution. No changes or alterations which do net touch the things thus made to be 
an essential part of the original institution can effect the question of identity. The 
things which our Saviour Christ made to be the constituent, essential parts of His 
body, the Church, are: 1st. The definite faith, which He delivered. 2d. The min- 
istry which he appointed to preach that faith. 3d. The sacraments which He insti- 
tuted as the witnesses and symbols of that faith. 

The ancient British Church and the present Church of England concur in holdr 
ing the definite faith expressed in the Apostles* Creed, and in the Nicene FormU' 
la. And neither of them have imposed anything else to be believed as a term of 
communion, or for necessity of salvation. They are therefore identical in so far as 
identity can be proved by this test. Let those who have taken fiom this faith, or 
who have added to it, undertake for themselves the hard task of proving their idenr- 
tity with the primitive Church of Christ by the same iesi^oneness of faith. 

It is true that the British Church vwas several times severely tried. Pelagius, the 
author of that pernicious heresy which infected the church in every part of the 
world, was a Briton, and the taint of his error was deeply felt in his native coun- 
try. But heresy proves the previous existence and currency of the truth, just as a 
counterfeit coin presupposes the genuine one. 

2. Wf come now to the application of the second part of the only faithful test 
of identity between existing bodies and the original Church of Christ. 

Our Saviour instituted a ministry as a part of the organization of His Church. 
The advocate of Christ's institution on this point, as on so many others, stands be- 
tween two extremes of error — because men have departed from the truth in oppo- 
site directions. One class maintains that Christ established a universal monarchy, 
with the plenitude of power vested in a single man. as the constitution of His 
Church. Another class contends that He left His Church without a ministry. The 
FACTS will lead us to the truth, which lies between these two conflicting assertions. 

The Church of God had long possessed a ministry scrupulously arranged by the 
divine care into several orderb. But when Christ came it was necessaiy to adapt 
the church to its new relation as the church of all nations. Therefore a single tem- 
ple, and a single high priest, and the restriction of the priesthood ia one family, 
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and of sacrifice to one place— institutions adapted to the purposes of the temporary 
Mosaic economy — were all done away with. But there was at least an equal 
necessity for order and good government, for mature wisdom and conservatism, in 
the latter as In the earlier economy. Therefore the higher functions of the priest- 
hood, and the chief offices io the government of his kingdom, were committed by 
the Saviour to a ministry chosen and set apart by himself from the body of the faith- 
ful. This ministry was carefully constituted with a regular gradation of order and 
office. Instead of the one high priest of the Jewish regime, the chief authority, the 
plenitude of ecclesiastical power, was conferred upon a very small but indefinite 
number, capable of gradual enlargement with the enlarging bounds of Christ* 8 
kingdom, so that the church might be planted everywhere in its fullness and entirety. 
Subordinate to this chief office there were two other permanent orders of ministers, 
elders and deacons, corresponding to the priests and Levites of the Mosaic economy; 
no lonofer confined to a single family and tribe, but composed of all such as the 
Holy Ghost might call from the universal family of man. This essential and divine- 
ly prescribed order does not seem to have been designed to preclude the church, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, from the use of other and additional offices 
adapted to the temporary exigences of time and place. 

h is easy to test each of th^-se systems by the inspired record. To Vfhom did the 
Saviour commit the fullness of ecclesiastical power — "As my Father hath sent me 
even so send I you'" Who exercised this power dm'xng all the period of the apos- 
tolic history? Look and see. The eleven and those who were subsequently asso- 
ciated with them in the apostolic office received and exercised this power. Some 
pernons must have succeeded to their ordinary power and jurisdiction. In the 
next age we find the bishops in all parts of the world cUiming and exercising this 
ordinary power and jurisdiction as the acknowledged successors of the Apostles. 
It is strange to find any intelligent people sneering at the idea of a succession in 
the Chrii^tian ministry. As long as a body politic continues there must be in it a 
succession of offices of some sort. While the Republic of Rome lasted there was 
a succession of consuls. While the Government of the United States lasts there 
will be a succession of Presidents. 

Now unless we make the violent supposition that after the Christian Church was 
once established it became entirely extinct, that it was blotted out from the cate- 
gory of existing things, and that there were actually no Christians left upon the 
earth, we will be obliged to allow that there were at all times Christian pastors to 
baptize and to teach. The question then is not whether there has been a regular 
succession of Christian ministers for that is involved in the admission of the coH- 
tiniied existence of the church itself and of the Christian religion sin<-e the first 
publication of Christianity. The only question that can be raised upon the subject 
is. How was this succession continued, and what was the constitution of the min- 
istry of Christ* s appointment? 

The Church of Jesus Christ was founded for mankind and for the world. He 
therefore committed the fullness of ecclesiastical power to the whole college of 
apostles, so that wherever any one of them went, that one carried with him the 
church in its integrity, and transmitted his authority to those bishops who might be 
citizens of the nations they ministered unto. This is the gospel institution, proved 
by the comuiission of the Saviour, attested by the unbroken consent of the church 
for many ages, and sanctioned by its perfect adap ation to the condition of mankind 
and to the wants of humanity. These bishops of the whole Catholic Church, 
''united together by the glue of mutual concord** (they are St. Cyprian's words,) 
maintaining by a close and constant correspondence the integrity of the common 
hlih, and administering in all the world the self-same sacraments, constituted that 
essential unity of His Church for which the blessed Saviour prayed. St. Cyprian 
expressed the whole in brief but emphatic language in the year 250. "The Episco- 
pate IS one. It is a whole, in which each enjoys full possession. The Church is 
likewise one, though she be spread abroad, and multiplies with the increase of her 
progeny; even as the sun has rays, many, yet one light.*' "This unity firmly 
should we hold and maintain, especially we bishops, presiding in the church, in 
order that we may prove the Episcopate itself to be one and undivided." ''For, 
although we are many shepherds, yet we feed one fiock.'*— Treatise on Unity. Sec. 
4. Epis. 68. 

To keep up the proper correspondence between the bishops, to preserve the n 
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tual dependence of the several parts of Cbrist's kingdom, to enable each memher 
of the Episcopal college so to watch over the whole (again I quote St. Cyprian,) 
**that it any should attempt to introduce heresy, and to rend and lay waste the flock 
of Christ, thereat may come in aid. and, as good and merciful shepherds, gather 
the Lord's sheep into the fold,*' t^e early Ctiristians. following the civil divisions 
of the empire, constituted at first the office of metropolitan, representing fur these 
purposes the bishops of a particular province; and appointed afterwards the yet 
higher dignity of patriarch, representing in like manner the bishops of several prov- 
inces. This was a simple and expedient machinery for realizing the equal powers 
of the bishops and the essential unity of the church. 

Out of this beginning arose the popacy "in troublous times." The adversary 
skilfully availing himself of the exigencies of times and circum!<>tances contrived in 
a part of Christendom to pervert this arrangement into a claim which if it had never 
been successfully resisted would have been fatal alike to the spiritual and to the tem- 
poral welfare of mankind. That claim sought to make the great Christian federal 
republic a va4 unwieldly despotism, having all authority centered in a single man. 

That the ministry of Christ's institution was fully established in Britain seems to 
be reluctantly confessed by all of my assailants. The fact that three bishops and 
two presbyters represented the Church of Britain in the council of Aries, settles 
that point beyond question. This council was called by the Emperor Conatantine, 
Id conformity with the practice springing out of the Divinely established unity of 
the Church, which required that the decress of ecclesiasticvl synods should be sent 
to the bishops who were absent, an abstract of the canons enacted at this council 
was sent to their "dear brother,** as they call him, the bishop of Rome. **that he 
might publish it throughout all hia dioceaa,'* Cited from Guthrie's History of 
England. 

I have already explained that the offices of metropolitan and patriarch grew out 
of the necessity of combined action on the part of the bishops of a province or of a 
civil diocess. The metropolitan was the convenient primate of a province, and 
the patriarch of several provinces, for the orderly conduct of those ecclesiastical 
affairs wiiich required concert of action. We find now that the general business 
of the religious bodies in Kentucky naturally centers in Louisville. And the affairs 
which concern the yet more general interests of tho^e bodies in several States are 
for the most part conducted by a central authority in New York. In accordance 
with these principles of convenience and expediency, the metropolitan and patri- 
archal sees were determined exclusively by the civil divisions of the empire, and 
the corresponding rank of the capitals of provinces, and of yet larger divisions. 
The chief patriarchates were those of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. 

It may be cousidered as evidence of a secular and worldly spirit of carnal pride 
already infesting the church when the question of precedency andprimacy of honor 
was first raised among these successors of fishermen and tent-makers. The new 
civil dignity and consequence bestowed upon Constantinople by the first Christian 
emperor, developed this spirit in a contest between the bishops of Rome and Con- 
stantinople for this preceaency. The unholy dispute was temporarilv settled by 
the second general council, An. 381, by this canon : "The Bishops of Constanti- 
nople shall have the primacy of honor after the Bishop of Rome, because that Con- 
stantinople is new Rome." The Emperor Justinian reaffirmed the same decision. 
•*We decree, according to the decision of the canons, that the most holy archbishop 
of the elder Rome should be altogether first of all the priests, and that the most holy 
archbishop of Constantinople, which is new Rome, should have the second rank 
after the most holy Apostolic throne of the elder Rome, and should be honored be- 
fore all others.*' 

That the fathers of this council knew of no other primacy than ore of honor is 
certnin, for their second canon enacts that "the bishops must not go beyond their 
dioceses and enter upon churches without their borders, nor bring confusion into 
their churches, but, according to the canons, the Bishop of Alexandria must have 
the aole administration of the affairs of Egypt, and the bishops of the east must 
administer the east only," &c. — Hammond, 

The fourth general council, An. 45L, gives the same account of the origin and use 
of the patriarchal authority and of the respective rank of the prelates. The 28th 
canon of that council says: "For the fathers properly gave the primacy to the 
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throne of the elder Rome, because that was the imperial city. And the 150 most 
religious bishops, being moved with the same intention, gave equal privileges to 
the most holy throne of new Rome, judging, with reason, that the city which was 
honored with the sovereignty and senate, and which enjoyed equal previleges with 
the elder royal Rome, should also be magnified by her in ecclesiastical matters, be 
ing the second after her/' 

To show the spirit in which this whole arrangement of the church was observed 
and maintained by the early Christians, and to exhibit, at the same time, the work- 
ing of that unholy lust of power which endeavored o pervert this arrangement into 
the instrument of gratifying a worldly pride and ambition, I will recite part of the 
8th canon of the council of Ephesus (An. 431). Tne Bishop of Antioch had un- 
dertaken to extend his patriarchal authority over the island of Cyprus. After rebu- 
king this "innovation which has been introduded contrary to the laws of the church 
and the canons of the holy fathers, and which affects the liberty of all," the canon 
goes on generally to declare: "The same rule shall be observed in all the other 
dioceses and in the provinces everywhere, so that none of the most religious bish- 
ops shall invade any other province, which has not heretofore, from the beginning, 
been under the hand of himself or his predecessors. But, if any one has so invaded 
a province and brought it hy force under himself, he shall restore it, that the canons 
of the fathers may not be transgressed, nor the pride of secular dominion be privily 
introduced under the appearance of a sacred office, nor we lose, by little, the free- 
dom which our Lord Jesus Christy the deliverer of all men, has given us by his 
own blood." 

What a prophetical commentary is this upon the series of usurpations by which 
the bishops of Rome contrived to take away the freedom of western churches! 
Availing themselves of disorders of the empire, and of their position in the imperial 
city, skillfully using the ignorance, the superstition, and the factious divisions of 
the barbarians who overran the west, these proud and politic prelates gradu<illy con- 
solidated an empire more potent and more pervading in its influence than that 
which the barbarians had overturned. 

That this power was gradually accumulated, and that many of those who did most 
to push it forward never dreamed of aspiring to the proud and blasphemous eleva- 
tion which thei<* successors attained, let the strong and emphatic language of the 
first Gregory testify. In the progress of the increasing power and pretensions of the 
two great patriarchates, Rome and Constantinople, the bishop of the latter see as- 
sumed the title of "universal bishop." Gregory earnestly remonstrated, declaring 
that this title was proud, profane, sacrilegious. *'I speak it confidently," says 
Gregory, "that whosoever calleth himself universal bishop, or desireih to be so 
called, in the pride of his heart, doth forerun Antichrist.** Such is the unqualified 
testimony of the greatest of the bishops of Rome against papal supremacy. 

This Gregory is the bishop who sent Augustine on a mission to the pagan Saxons 
of England, and he took advantage of the authority and influence naturally belong- 
ing to such a mission to extend his patriarchal authority into the island. This was 
the extent of his claim. But that claim was unjust, a usurpation in direct contra- 
diction to the canon of the Council of Ephesus above cited. That the free British 
Church so regarded this claim is certain. The French historian, Thierry, thus re- 
lates the incidents connected with this affecting portion of the history of the British 
Church : "The Britons had bishops; but they were during the greater part of their 
time, without any fixed see. They dwelt, like true pastors, sometimes in one place, 
and sometimes in another; and their archbishop, chosen by themselves, likewiseliv- 
edjindiffereniy, at CaerLeon on the Uak, oratMenew, now St. David's. This arch- 
bishop, independent of all foreign authority, neither received nor solicited the 
pallium." 

"Augustine, by an express message, communicated to the clergy of the vanquish- 
ed people of Britain the order to acknowledge him as their sovereign archbishop, 
on pain of incurring the, anger of Rome and the anger of the Saxons. I hat he 
might demonstrate to the Cambrian priests the legitimacy of his imperious demand, 
he assigned them a conference on the banks of the Severn, the limit between their 
territory and that of their conquerors. The meeting was held in the open air under, 
a large oak." The answer of the Britons is calm, dignified, and simple : "We will 
never acknowledge the pretended rights of Roman ambition any more than those of 
Saxon tyranny. We owe to the Pope of Rome, as to all Christians, the submission 
of fraternal charity; but as for the submission of obedience, we owe it only. to God, 
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and after God, to our venerable superior, the Bishop of C«r Leon on the Usk. Be- 
sides, we ask, why have those who boast of havioi? convened the Saxons never repri- 
manded them for their violences against us, and their usurpations over us/' A. Thier- 
Ty, vol 1, p. 68. This historian in another ^»lace continues: "The successois of Au- 
gustine extended their ambitious preten^ons to the priests of the island of Eiin. u ho 
were a-> independent as the Fritons of foreign supremacy, and so zealous for the Chris- 
tian fai h thut their country was called the Island of Saints. To the iriejj ol Erin 
they sent messdges full of pride and bitterness. *' We. deputies from the apostolic 
see to the Western regions, once foolishly believed in your inland's repuiaiiun for 
sanciiiy; but we now know, and can no longer doubt, that you are no bt-tler than 
the Britons. Of this the journey of Columban into Gaul, and (hat of one Dagam- 
mon in Briton, have fully convinced us; for, amongst other things, this D gammon, 
passing through the places where we dwelt, has refused not only to come and eat ut 
our tables, but even to take hi^ meals in the same house with us.'* 

No propojiilion therefore can be mote certain than that down to the, year GOO the 
British Church was tfitirelyindt pendent of Rome, and owed to the bisnop of that 
see no other subjection than was due from her to every other bishop in Chri^ten- 
dom. 

I have not time now to go into the proof of the fact that the British and Irish 
mis^ionarifs subsequently performed a most important part in the conversion of the 
Saxons in the north and middle countries of England. This infusion of ancient 
British feeling, and the increasing sense of nationality among the Saxons themselves, 
together with the exorbitant demands of the papacy gradually led to a result which 
IS thus described by Thierry : "The good understanding between the Anglo-SdXons 
and the Chu ch of Rome, or rather the subjection of the former to the latier, was 
not of very loog duration. The spell of imagination grew weaker, and the shame 
of dependence became gradually felt. While some kings bowed their heads belore 
the representative of that Peir who opened and shut the door of Heaven, there 
were others who openly rejected the yoke of the foreigner, plausibly disguised 
under the name of the Christian faith. In this C(»niest, the priests of the Saxon 
race—tie spiritual children of the Romans, declared at first for Rome; but afterwards, 
borne away b\ the torrent of national opinion, they aimed at being no longer subject 
to the ultiainontane church except in those fraternal dutieswhich the British Chris- 
tiafis hud offered to render htr^ and which in her name they had so rudely diadaiued. 
Then did the English become in the eyes of Rome u hat the Cambrians had been; she 
was their violent enemy, and leagued herself with their enemies. She em ourageo lor- 
eign ambition against them, as she had encouraged their own ambition against the na- 
tive populaiion of Britain. She furnished their invaders with the same banneis of 
the Crosa which she had given them to display; she promised in the n^me of St. 
Peter their goods and their bodies to whoever would conquer their c(»untry; and, 
since they had ceased to be her tributary subjects, she endeavored to make them 
slaves who would pay her tribute.*' Book 1, p. 90. 

The simple patriarchial authority which the bishops rf Rome unwarrantably ex- 
tended over the greater portion of England previous to the Norman conqnest was 
rapidly developed after that event into the portentous Supremacy that has ever since • 
been claimed. 

I have alieady given in the language of the illustrious commentator on the laus 
of England the character of the contest which was waited with various succesa from 
the conquerjt to the reformation, for the liberties of E g and agaiust the u-u ping 
power of the Popes. The same writer gives us an account ot one of the incidents 
of that contest which it will be well tq remember, as illustrative of the policy and 
pretensions of the papacy. * And, to sum up this head," he says, •wiih a transac- 
tion most unparalleled and astonishing in its kind, Pope Innocent 111. had at length 
the effrontery to demand, and King John had the meanness to constni to, a resig- 
nation of his crown to the Pope, whereby England was to become foi ever 8t. Peter's 
patr mony; and the dastardly monarch re-accepted his sceptre from the hands of the 
papal legale, to hold as the vassal of the holy See, at the annual rent of a thousand 
ma ks." 

The wicked diplomacy, the long and complicated series of intrigues, the sacrile- 
gious employment of sacred in^ruraentalities for the accomplishment of this wt»n- 
dertul result, form an instructive commentary upon the essential chaiacter and the 
necessary operation of papal supremacy. The nation was laid under an. iiiiejrdicc^ 
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tbe king excommunicated and deposed, Philip of France urged to the invasion 
and conquest of England, and promised for this service, "besidca the remisaion of 
all Ma sins and endless spiriti al benefits, the property and possession of the king- 
dom of England,'* Then followed the secret accommodation of the Pope with the 
dastard monarch, the betrayal of Philip after he had incurred all the expenses of his 
expedition, and the attempted protection of the infamous John against the efforts of 
the people of England to wrest from him the Magna Charta of English liberty. 

Is this the institution of Christ which we must sacredly preserve? Is this univer- 
sal spiritual monarchy, trampling upon the nations, playing with the consciences, 
the rights, and the liberties of mankind, the Divinely appointed ministry with which 
the Saviour said that He would be "always even to the end of the world?" Did 
the expulsion of this malign power from England destroy the identity of the present 
Church of Christ in that country with that original institution which He planted in 
the world, and which for so many ages flourished in the Biitish isle? On the con- 
trary, is not tbe successful effort by which the church and people of England threw 
off this monstrous and degrading tyranny, and re-asserted, in part at least, the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ had made them free, a signal verification of this very promise 
of Christ that He would be always with His church, to save it at all times from 
destruction, to purify it when corrupt, and to relieve it when oppressed? By the 
power of this Divine presence it was that the church was enabled to preserve hex 
identity — the essentials of her being and constitution— her one Faith, her Divinely 
ordained Ministry and Sacraments, through all the vicissitudes and conditions of a 
long succession of ages. It is the same indestructible body of Chriat which was 
strengthened and purified by the rage of heathen persecutors, enervated and corrupt- 
ed by the blandishments of imperial power, overwhelmed in the flood of baibarian 
ignorance, oppressed by papal and royal ambition, and carried through the ordeal 
of a reformation of the abuses which centuries of wrong and violence had accumu- 
lated. 

It is true that this church is not in any part of the world, except in this our own 
favored land, entirely free from all taint of connection with the civil State. Here 
alone is she in this particular pure and undefiled, witnessing to the truth of her di- 
vine foundation, and to the faithfulness of her ascended Lord. May she speedily reach 
the same happy consummation in all lands ! 

3d. I have mentioned the Sacraments of Christ*s institution as the third essential 
constituent of His church, and consequently as a test of identity between the orig- 
inal Church of Christ and existing bodies of men. 

We have not time, nor is it at all necessary to enter into the question of the 
number of the Sacraments. It is very easy to modify the definition of this word, 
so as to make it include two, seven, or seventy sacred things. I use the term now 
to express those two solemn institutions of our Saviour Christ which He ordained 
to be the especial witnesses and channels of His grace. **He that believeth and is 
baptised shall be saved.'* '*He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwel- 
leth in|me, and I in him." 

That these two institutions, the divinely appointed substitutes of all the com- 

' memorative sacrifices and purifications of the ancient law, have been religiously 

retained by the church in England from the first planting of Christianity there to the 

present day no one will deny. Tbe identity of the present with the former church 

of that country is therefore proved by this test. 

The flagitious trifling with one of these divine institutions by the Papal authority 
was another cause which rendered a reformation indispensable. Certain it is that 
those deceived lay people, who have not been permiited to drink the cup of the 
Lord, have never complied at all with the institution of their Saviour. A positive 
institution, an ordained representative symbol is one entire thing. To change or to 
divide is to destroy it. 

I have now completed the single line of defence which I had proposed to myself 
against the many violent assaults which my former communication so unexpectedly 
provoked. I have not the time, nor have you the space to permit me to notice the 
numerous collateral issues which have been introduced by my assailants. I have 
already expressed the opinion that no correction of the statements of Mr. Macaulay 
from any quarter could in the slightest degree affect the present popularity of his 
histofy. Besides the fine writing with which it abounds that history is a faithful 
Mfleetion of the favorite theoxies, opinions, tastes, feelings, fencies, and follies of 
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this present year, 1849. There is nothing which charms and pleases men so much 
as to see their own fancies and opinions thus reproduced in imposing and attractive 
guise. Hence the perfect storm of applause with which the work has been received, 
and which will last till the world has passed on to a different mood — a higher wis- 
dom, or a newer folly. 

And when I undertook to correct a strange mistatement of the historian in regard 
to the origin of the Chutch of Christ in England, it was with no expectation of en- 
listning popular sympathy on the side of that church, or of the same church as it 
exists in this country. Popularity is not au incident which can attach to the true 
church, except by the sacrifice of principle on her part. T e church ii placed in 
the world to offer the light of truth to all men. But the world will always be ar- 
rayed against the church, and against the truth which she teaches. The 'majority 
will turn away ofiended wnen she proposes the truth that militates against their 
prejudices and prepossessions. 

That truth, as it has been now presented is not hard for every one to find, even 
amidst the variety and conflict of opinion that prevail in the world. It consi.^ts of 
the simple faith which Christ revealed, as it has been ever explicitly held and profess- 
ed by that church which he eslabli^ljed. We have clearly identified this chuith by 
her uninterrupted profession of tbib oue unchanging faith, the Sdme in aii ages; by 
her continued maintenance of the ministry which Christ appointed; and by her faith- 
ful administration of the sacraments which he ordained. 

To profess the faith which Christ revealed in the communion of the church which 
he e'=:tablished, it is not ueces:::ary ludi meie rtligious opiiiiu..b hhoulu Ui. ^d«^ oame. 
Christian religion does not attempt to fuse into oue uniform mass the whole mind of 
the race. But beyond the essential truth which it is necessary for all alike to know 
and to profess, there is a wide and an inexhaustible field for individual thought, in- 
vestigation, and discovery, in which each mind may freely move, unfettered and 
uncoufined. 

This feeble and ln(iperfect effort for the defence of the truth has been made with 
an anxious desire not to wound the feelings of any one. My most earnest wish 
with regard to alh my oppugners is that they may come to the knowledge of the 
truth, and that we may together hold the faith in unity of spirit, and in the bond of 
peace. 



LETTER IV. 

BT VERY RBY. MB. m'oILL. 



Messrs Editors : We desire to reply to the very lengthy article which appeared 
on the 14tb and 18th insts. in your paper, from the pen of the unnamed critic of 
Macaulay's History, whom we had the pleasure to notice in our communication of 
the 7th. He facetiously appropriates to himself the term "schoolboy," and with 
most provoking sarcasm rauKS us. in common with others who have noticed his 
misstatements, as his ''learned teachers." Did we feel disposed to become his ped- 
agogue, we should dread to find in our pupil the character of "the naughty school- 
boy," and resign ourselves to the discharge of a most ungrateful task, with a view 
to inculcate on his mind the necessity of goad faith and the principles of logic, — 
Where he finds that he cannot prove his statements, he pretends that they are '*lm- 
material," and yet, without proving that his adversaries are wrong, he represents 
himself as resisting a strong *' temptation to correct the many unintentional errors 
and misstatements with which" he charges them. He knows that he asserted what 
is not true when he said that " Constantino received a Christian education," and 
insinuated that Helena was a Christian when Constantine was born and was re- 
ceiving his education, and yet he not only makes no admission, but seems to main- 
tain that we are in error, by inserting a parenthesis about the "childhood" of this 
prince, as if when a bal^ he bad been educated a Christian. 

He knows that he sftid far more than he can prove^ when he maintained that J'tho 
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claims of the pope" to the spiritual as well as to th'* temporal supremacy were 
••always resisted by the princes of England," and knows too that our notes of ex- 
clamation were appended to thU most unfounded assertion, and yet he brings for- 
ward Blackstone with respect to the "civil authority*' of the pope, as if he had 
himself a>8erted that the princes of England resisted the pope's temporal authority 
and not all the pope's claims. He supposes that we v*ill treat the learned con.men- 
tator with more deference than himself. Not a whit, if the learned commeuiator 
says what he said, for we know that the unfounded assertions of Blackstone are 
worth no more than the assertions of the critic of Macaulay. but are somewhat more 
censurable because of the superior learning of their author. 

The critic is also aware that he hazarded an assertion which he cannot prove, 
when he maintained that it was 'iheaim of the pontifi'iilo degrade the episcopal y," 
and yet he found his assertion an "immaterial point," as soon as he was called upon 
to substantiate it. 

He, contrary to the truth of history, essayed to rob Augustine and his monks of a 
part of the glory of converting England, by attributing ih is great work to "iht^ joint 
efforts of Augustine and the r^^mnant of the ancient British cnurch," and when this 
was denied he pretends that he has **no time logo into the proof of the fact that the 
British and Irish missionaries subsequently performed a most important pan in the 
conversion of the Saxons in the north and middle counties of England." Tijus he 
avoids the issue, and changes the question by the introduction of the word subse- 
quently,-' and the aggregation of "Irish" to *' British" missionaries, the i^aid Irish 
mUsiouaries being no doubt genuine Protestants. 

He must have observed that the principal point upon which he had arraigned 
the veracity of Macaulay was the statement of this historian "that the Church of 
England sprang from a compromise;" and that in subversion of this statement he 
had himself enunciated the proposition that the * instiluiion now called the Church 
of England has existed in that country from the days of the Apostles," he must 
also have noted that, in our article, we declared this a "most groundless and un- 
warrantable assertion," and that we challenged him * to bring forward a panicle of 
historic proof to show that the British Christianity of the Si cond century was idtti-. 
^ico/ with *• the institution now called the Church of England," and yei, in his 
reply, he says that "the ingenious Roman advocate." without directly "affirming," 
several times '^insinuates that the present Church of England is not identical with 
the ancient British or with the Anglo-Saxon Church." We think our "insinua- 
tion" is pretty much like the hint commonly called * Paddy's hint." 

So much for a lesson in ^ood faith. Now for logic The reply of the critic of 
Macaulay puts us in mind of the tactics ol those birds, which, unable to defend 
their nest from the intruder, are seen fluttering around in every direction but w here 
the nest is, in order to divert attention and mislead. He abandons the point which 
he ought to defend, the head and front of the controversy, namely, did the Church 
of Englund take its origin as Macaulay states, at the tiine of theref^ rmation. or was 
jt, as his critic asser'ts, planted in England, identically and essentially as it now 
exists, in the days of the Apostles? This is a question of history, and should be 
elucidated by history. It is the duty of him who assails Macaulay's statement to 
show, not by the opinions of men who may, like the critic, think that as it ought to 
be the same, therefore it is the same, and who cling to this theory in order to find 
some sort of refuge from the unpleasant position of schism and novelty in which 
Macaulay's statement places them, but by historic proofs and monuments worthy of 
credit, and fairly interpreted and exposed. He seems to have an idea of what he 
ought to do, but he is so perfectly at a loss tor evidence to sustain him, that he dif- 
fuses himself abroad upon various irrelevant topics, with quotations that prove no- 
thing to the purpose, and swelling sentences that only prove that the writer has no 
aflection lor popery. We ask him if the present question could not have been dis- 
cussed before the council of Trent was assembled, and before the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. was drawn up, and whether, if what he terms "the impieties of the new 
papal creed" were added by the council of Trent and Pope Pius, the Church of 
Kome at the time of the reformation and "the institution now called the Church of 
England" dixe identically the same? Let him answer. 

If this critic knows the value of logic, he must know that his theory requires him 
to maintain, first, that the church of the ancient Britons, \vhlch he says was estab- 
lished by the Apostles, was idcnticiU with the Anglo-Saxon church founded and 
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ergauised by Pope Gregory through the missioaary labors and metropolitan Episco- 
pacy of Augustine, and secondly, that the church which existed in England from 
the days of Gregory and Augustine down to the reformation was identical with 
"the institution now called the Church of England." Will he maintain this? 
Will he apply what he terms "the only faithful test/' "the only reasonable test" 
pf identity, namely : All things pertaining to the original constitution of the church 
preaerved unchanged through every phase of the history of these churches, and 
show that the faith, the ministry, and the aacramenta of these churches have 
been always identically the same, and ihat at no period did the Anglo-Saxon and 
the ancicHt British churches hold doctrines and sacraments or recognise a hierarchy 
different from the doctrines, the sacraments, and hierarchy of ''the institution now 
called the Church of England?" If he will prove this by the application of his 
own faithful and reasonable test," not set forth in empty assertions, but sustained 
by the evidences of history, we shall hold ourselves ready to acknowledge that 
Macaulay has done injustice to the Church of England in his history of its origin, 
and admit that we have ourselves been in utter ignorance of the history of England. 

In case this critic of Macaulay should thus prove the identity of the church in 
England before Henry VIII. with the "institution now called tlie Church of Eng- 
land," we would like to be informed whether he will contend for the identity of 
the present Church of England and the present Church of Rome, as to faith, min- 
istry, and sacraments? We are told in logic, that things equal to the same are 
equal to one another. Now the present Church of Rome is certainly, by the ad- 
mission of all, identical with the church in England before the reformation. Sut, 
by the hypothesis and argument of the critic of Macaulay, "the institution now 
called the Church of England" is identical with the church in England before the 
reformation. Therefore, the ''institution now called the Church of England" is 
identical with the present Church of Rome. Will the gentleman be pleased, on 
his theory, to disprove this conclusion, which, however, is so absurd that no one 
Anrould venture to maintain it. Consequently, his theory, that the Church of 
England is identical with the church which it supplanted in England, is equally 
absurd. 

Should we think proper to leave this discussion to the public, without further 
attempt to defend Macaulay in his account of the origin of the Church of England, 
we doubt not that there is correct information and intelligence enough to negative 
the skillful efforts of the critic to introduce his false theory of an identical church 
in England from the days of the Apostles. But some of his admirers, who defer- 
entially believe everything he advances, might perhaps think, that, because he has 
said a great deal, he has also advanced strong and conclusive arguments. For their 
sake, and rather in defence of truth than from any wish to defend Macaulay, we 
shall prove, first, that the Anglo-Saxon church was Roman Catholic, and secondly, 
that the ancient British church was Roman Catholic. Of course we will be spared 
the trouble of proving that the present Church of England is not Roman Catholic, 
for the critic will readily acknowledge this himself. But if the Anglo-Saxon and 
ancient British churches were Roman Catholic, and *'the institution now called the 
Church of England" is not Roman Catholic, they are not identical, and the latter 
originated at the period of the reformation, as most readers of history are ready to 
acknowledge. But, if the reformation in England was effected by the agency of 
the civil power, aided by subservient parliaments and clerical convocations, it fol- 
lows that the Ciiurch of England is a result of that agency. 

lat. The Anglo-Saxon Church waa Roman Catholic. 

England, with the exception of a few British Christians who were driven into a 
retired corner of the island, was at the time Gregory sent Augustine and his monks 
there, a pagan country. This fact is not only plain from history but has been ac- 
knowledged by Protestant writers. Odo, the twenty-second Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was elected to that see in 934, says that, from this see, **Augu8tini et 
alionim atudiiareligio Chriatianitatia pnmum cunctia finibna Anglorum innotuit." 
"By means of Augustine and others, the Christian religion was lirst made known 
through all the confines of the English." A synod, assembled in England in 747, 
consisting of all the bishops, and held in presence of the king and nobles, gives to 
Augustine the title of "our Father," pater noater; and in another, held after the 
conquest, Lanfranc said : **Qui8 neaciat quod a cantia manavit Chriati credulitaa 
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in ceteraa omnea AnglicB Eechaias." "Who is ignorant that the belief of Chtist 
flowed from Canterbury into all the other churches of England?" 

Fox, a Protestant, in his acts and monuments, lib, 4, page 172, says : "The Sax*. 
ons, overcoming the land, divided themselves into seven kingdoms; and so, being 
infidels and pagans, continued till the time that Gregory, being Bishop of Rome, 
sent Austin to preach unto them." Holinshed, in his description of Britain^ lib, 
11, c. 7, says : "Austin was sent by Gregory to preact^ to Englishmen the word of 
God, who were yet blind in pagan superstition." 

The same writer, in his chronicle, Anno 596, says : "Gregory sent Austin into 
this isle to preach the Christian faith unto the English Saxons, which nation as yet 
' had not received the gospel." 

And Godwin, like Holinshed, a Protestant, in his life of Augustine, writes : '^The 
Saxons not only expelled the Christian religion but the followers of the same into 
a corner of this island. And our country being in a manner ail grown over with 
paganism, for there was no allowance of Christian religion anywhere but in Wales, 
it pleased God to give this occasion of replanting the same here again." And 
Camden, in his description of Britain, page 104, says that Austin, "having rooted 
out the monsters of heathenish superstition, engrafting Christ in Englishmen's 
minds with most happy success, converted them to the faith." 

For these pagans the British Christians had done nothing, and in consequence of 
the antipathy between the races could have done nothing. Nor could Augustine 
get them to co-operate with him in the work. Bale, Protestant Bishop of Ossory, 
in the time of King Edward VI, writes, cent 1, c. 7 : ** Aapemabantur Angli dog- 
mata Britanorum,'* "The English hated the doctrines or religion of the Britons," 
because they hated the people they had despoiled. And Pope Gregory, lib. 5, Epist, 
59, declares that "he understood the Saxons would willingly have become Chris- 
tians but that the priests near them (the British priests) had no pastoral care for 
them;" aed aacerdotea qui in vicino sunt pastor alem erga eoa cur am non habere. 

Hence it is certain that the ancestors of the present Anglo-Saxon race were con- 
verted to Chiistianity by Augustine and the other monks whom Pope Gregory sent 
into that island as missionaries. 

Will the critic of Macaulay deny that Augustine and his monks were of the same 
religion with Pope Gregory? Would this Pope have sent as missionaries men who 
differed from him in religion? And were they not Boman Catholics and in commu- 
nion with the See of Rome? To test this fact let us take two points which all 
Protestants admit to be peculiar tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, viz : the su- 
premacy of the Pope and the sacrifice of the mass. Whitaker, a well esteemed 
doctor of divinity among Anglican Protestants, in his work against Duraeus says of 
the supremacy : **It is the head of the Popish religion.** Sutcliflfe, another An- 
glican doctor and Dean of Exeter, writes that in the mass *'the very soul of Popery 
doth constat.** 

Now Gregory maintained that the See of Peter enjoyed the prerogotive of the 
supremacy. He writes, lib. 4, epiet. 32 "It is manifest to all that know the gospel, 
that by our Lord's voice the care of the whole church was committed to St. Peter, 
prince of the Apostles." And, lib. 1. epiatS^^ "Peter holding the princedom of 
the church accounted himself the chief in the church." And, lib. 11, tpist. 44, 
he calls the Roman Church the head of the faith. ** Admonemuaut Apoatolica 
aedia rcverentia nulliua presumptione turbetur. Tunc enim status membrorum 
integer manet, si caput fidei nulla pulsetur injuria.** And, lib. 7, epist. 49, he 
says: The care etyoined on us of all the churches doth bind us.** And, lib, 7, 
epist. 6, he asks, who doubteth that it (the Church of Constantinople) is subject to 
the Apostolic See." And, writing in reply to the Bishop of Syracuse, concerning 
Clementius, bishop and metropolitan of Bysacium, in Africa, who had acknowled- 
ged himself subject to the Holy See, he says : "when any fault is found in bishops, 
I do not know what bishop is not subject to it." Epist. 64. Calvin, commenting 
on this in his Ath book, chap. 7, paragraph 12, writes : "There is no word in all 
the writings of Gregory wherein he more proudly boasteth of the largeness of his 
primacy than this." 

Nor did the Pope content himself with a mere claim to the primacy — he several 
times exercised his prerogative. He reproved and threatened to excommunicate the 
Archbishop of Salona, in Dalmatia; deposed Anastasius, Archbishop of Corinth, 
in Greece i made the Bishop of Aries his legate; declared that according to the 
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eanoos it fell to his lot, ts incttmbent of the Apostolic See, to settle a dispute be- 
tween a priest of Chalcedoa and the patriarch of Constantinople; and as we see in 
Bede, cited by us in our preceding article, regulated the whole economy of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, and subjected even the British Christians to the authority of 
Augustine. To John, archbishop of Larissa, in Thessaly, who had unjustly con- 
demned one of his suffragans, Adrian, bishop of Thebes, who appealed to the Pope, 
he wrote: ^'We command thee to abstain from all jurisdiction which thou hadst 
formerly over him and his church. If, at any time, and under any pretext, thou 
attempt to contradict this decree, know that we declare thee cut off from the eccle- 
siastical communion, which cannot be restored to thee but by a commission from 
the Roman bishop, except in danger of death." 

That Gregory not only recognised the supremacy of the see of St. Peter which 
he occupied, and exercised his prerogative, must sufficiently appear from what we 
have already set before the reader, and yet the critic of Macaulay hesitates not to 
represent that this ** greatest of tlie bishops of Rome'* gave an '* unqualified testi- 
mony against papal supremacy'' because he condemned the Bishop of Constontino- 
gle for usurping the title of ** universal bishop." The title of universal bishop may 
e understood in two different senses: Ist. As if the one who assumed it claimed 
to be exclusive and only bishop, with other bishops as his vicars, in which sense 
Gregory condemned it; 2d, as if the one who claimed it merely asserted a primacy 
of honor and jurisdiction as chief of bishops, in which sense Gregory claimed the 
thing if not the title, foe he called his See caput fidei^he **head of the faith," and 
asserted that he had 'Hhe care of all the churches." Vut in neither sen^e had the 
bishop of Constantinople a right to the title. On this ground, Gregory objected, 
and remembering that Christ had told them that he who was first should be the ser- 
vant of the rest, out of humility he did not wish to assume a title which in one 
sense would be not only arrogant but highly inconsistent with the rights of the epis- 
copacy. To this we have the testimony of Gregory himself in several of his epis- 
tles, as lib. 4, Epiat. 34, 36, 38, and lib. 5, £pist. 60, lib. 6, Epist. 31, 37, showing 
that the bishop of Constantinople arrogated the title of universal bishop in the sense 
that "hia brethren being despised, he alone might be called bishop," or might 
'*seem to have denied his brethren to be bishops." Yet the same Gregory states 
that his adversary, the patriarch of Constantinople, knew well that this title was 
offered by the council of Chalcedon, which he reverenced as he did the gospels, 
to the bishops of Rome, **per Calcedoneec concilium hujua apostolicce aedis Antia^ 
Utea Univeraalea oblato konore vocati aunt,'' Ep. 37, lib. 4. And in Epist. 36. of 
the same book, he declares that the bishop of Alexandria also knew this face. And 
this council, consisting of 630 bishops, gave the title to Pope Leo, calling him 
"universal patriarch." Hence a Protestant divine of the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Reinolds, in his conferences, declares that Leo, who was Pope 130 years at 
least before Gregory, "cherished the eg§ of the Pope's supremacy." 

Of Gregory, Bede in his 2d book, chapter 1, says: **St. Gregory is called high 
Bishop over the whole world." In the proper sense, then Gregory never intend- 
ed to disclaim this title, and certainly never designed to lessen the dignity and 
abridge the authority of the See of Peter, 

The critic of Macaulay professes to hold and receive the first four general coun- 
cils, yet all these councils prove and suppose the supremacy of the Pope. That 
of Chalcedon, held in 451, was summoned by Pope Leo, and presided over by bis 
legates. The fathers write to Leo: <- You have presided in the council as head over 
its members and the emperor for order and decency." Yet Chalcedon was a suburb 
of Constantinople, and Leo was only present by his legates. And in this council 
he ordered his legates to deprive Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, of his patriarchal 
dignity. The council, knowing the decision of Leo, respected it and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

The council of Ephesus, in 431, was assembled under the authority of Celestine, 
Pope, who appointed Cyril of Alexandria to preside as one of his legates. In this 
council the fathers deposed Nestorius, and in their sentence of deposition , declar- 
ed that they acted in obedience to the Pope. "We are come, not without tears, 
.to pronounce this sad sentence, compelled to it by the canons, and by the letters 
of our holy father and fellow-laborer, Celestine." 

The council of Constantinople, held in 381, was not intended to be general, and 
its doctrinal decrees only acquired the authority which a general council gives, by 
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the Pope's approbation. As to the canon, the third, which professes that "the 
Bishop of Constantinople has the prerogative of honor next to the Bishop of Rome, 
because it is new Rome," we will merely remark, that the learned are divided aa 
to its authenticity, and as to the manner in which it was introduced. Certain it 
is that no mention was made of it in the letters which the fathers of the council 
wrote to the Pope the year after the council. The efforts of the bishop and clergy 
of Constantinople to obtain a similar canon in the council of Chalcedon, shows 
that it was not only dubious but null. We have the testimony of Leo and Gregory 
that it never received the sanction of the holy See; and Paschasinus, one of the le- 
gates of the Pope in the council of Chalcedon, maintained in presence of the 630 
fathers that the pretensions of the Bishop of Constantinople were contrary to the 
canons, which proves that he did not recognize this canon as genuine. At most, 
it would only effect the dignity of the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, but 
not the primacy of the See of Rome. 

The council of Nice, held in 325, was assembled by Constantino, at the instance 
of Pope Sylvester, who presided there by his legates, Osius, Vitus, and Vincentius. 
Even Calvin (Inst. 1. iv, c. 7) admits that the antiquity of the primacy of the Roman 
See dates back to a decree of this council, to which decree the legates of the Pope 
in the council of Chalcedon refer. 

The critic would no doubt recur to his theory of the patriarchates to evade the 
force of these testimonies. But it is a little singular that each of the first three pa- 
triarchal Sees owed its digniyr, in some measure, to the Apostle who had the pri- 
macy in the Apostolic college. Thus St. Gregory writes, lib. 6, Epiat, 37: 
"Although there were many Apostles, yet with regard to the primacy only the See 
of the prince of the Apostles has obtained the authority which in three places are 
from one. For he honored the See where he vouchsafed to fix his residence and 
where he ended his mortal life. He adorned the See for which he had ordained the 
evangelist his disciple; and he established the See, where he had resided seven 
years.'* Thus Rome was the first patriarchate, Alexandria the See of St. Mark, the 
second in rank, and Antioch the third. The jurisdiction of these Sees dates from 
their origin, but the title of patriarchate was of more recent application. We have 
no evidence that their rank and jurisdiction were not indicated by St. Peter himself. 
The council of Nice merely confirmed what had already been established, and re- 
Served to Rome that primacy which had for centuries been possessed and exercised. 
This council gave the fourth rank in the hierarchy to the See of Jerusalem. 

Dr. Kenrick,. in the last edition of his work on the primacy, page 196, quotes a 
Protestant writer, Mr. Allies {Church of England cleared, ^c.) as admitting that 
* 'No student of antiquity can doubt the primacy of the Apostolic See." Again: 
**The Bishop of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, has a decided pre-eminence. It 
is very apparent, and is acknowledged in the east as well as in the west." 

The fact of this division of jurisdiction anv)ng several patriarchs being admitted, 
gives still greater force to those historical evidences, which exhibit the Bishop of 
Rome as exercising his authority within the several patriarchates, and proves that 
his supremacy was undoubtedly recognized, and that he acted not as mere patriarch 
which he was, but 9iS head of all the church. 

That Augustine and his monks recognised this primacy and inculcated it upon the 
nation, kings and people, is plain from the whole history of the Anglo-Saxon 
church. Augustine was not only accustomed to write to the Pope to consult him, 
but received his mission from him. And all the bishops in the See of Canterbury 
from Augustine down to Odo, the twenty second in the list, were not only monks, 
but received the pallium from the Pope. In fact, Pelagius, predecessor of Gregory, 
had decreed that ** any Metropolitan who should not send to the Apostolic See, 
after having been three months consecrated, to declare his faith and receive his pal- 
lium, should lose the dignity committed to him." Odo had himself been made 
monk before he was consecrated, and afterwards sued for his pallium, and his suc- 
cessors down to Cranmer, most of them monks, all sent to Rome for the palliuix^. 
Many of the earlier Anglo-Saxon kings, after the conversion of the nation, resigned 
their crowns and became monks, as their queens and daughters often retired to the 
cloister to become nuns. Many of the kings made pilgrimages to Rome. The 
payment of the Peter pence, which some pretend originated under King Ina, who 
began to reign in 688, and which was certainly paid by Offa of Mercia, and after- 
wards by Bthelwolf who began to reign in 837, was imposed on all tbe^province* 
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of the Saxon», Is another proof of the recognition of the supremacy. Bale, p. 116, 
says that Ethel wolf ''Made his country tributary to the Roman synagogue, and so 
was all England made subject to the Roman beast." 

We might trace this point through the different English reigns both before and 
since the monarchy, in England, and before and after the conques^t. But we will 
content ourselves with % few specifications. The critic of Macauley refers us, on 
the authority of Coke, to King Edward L under whom he says '* the first statute 
against papal provisions was passed. Whether he wishes to maintain that 
"the statutes of proTisors ar6 evidences against the spiritual supremacy or only 
against the temporal power of the Pope he does not tell us, for he ever preserves a 
studious confusion on this subject. Did Edward 1. deny the papal supremacy? 
Walsingham* in his history, page 49, represents him as thus writing to the Pope: 
''To the most holy Father in Christ, Boniface, by the Divine Providence chief 
Bishop of the Holy Roman and Universal Church. Edward, by the grace of God 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Aquitan, health and devout kisses of 
your blessed feet beneath," &c. This is pretty plain. And both Walsingham, p. 
d5, and Fox, p. 341, set down another letter in which the nobles and barons of this 
king, assembled in Parliament, thus write to the Pope: "We reverently and humbly 
beseech your Holiness, that you would suffer our Lord King of England, who 
among others, shewetb himself catholic and devout to the Roman church," &c. 
Bale, cent. 4. ch. 46, speaking of this king's reign, says; <' Under King Edward, 
Che golden face of the primitive church was obscured, the chief beauty of the gospel 
changed. The house of Israel was turned into rubbish, the ministers of the church- 
es degenerated into dregs and excrements, the friars bearing rule." This picture, 
from a Protestant, will very easily be comprehended to indicate a most popish con- 
dition of things. And the king's attorney in the prosecution of the Jesuit, Garnett, 
apeaking of the same epoch, considered its aspect as equally deplorable, for he 
termed ii**thii very midnight of popery,'' 

The principal laws against provisions, of which the critic of Macauley would 
make something did he know how, were passed under Edward ill and Richard II, 
but they were neither designed nor intended to be an attack on the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope, but chiefly to prevent the Pope from giving to strangers and fo- 
reigners the English benefices and fruits thereof, which Parliament desired to see 
bestowed upon Englishmen. In letters of King Edward III, preserved in Walsing- 
faam, anno 1336, this king specifically admits the Pope's supremacy. He writes: 
^'Therefore let not the envious or sinister interpretation of detractors made of your 
Sonne find place in the bowels of your mercie and sanctitie who will after the ancient 
custome of o«r predecessours, persist in yours and the See Apostolick's favor un- 
touched. But if any suggestion made against your sonne shall fortune to come unto 
your holiness eares, let not credit be given of your holy devotion by your holiness 
thereto, before your sonne be heard, who trusteth and ever intendeth to speak the 
truth, and to justify every one of his causes before your Holiness's judgment, whose 
authority is above all earthly creatures, which to deny is to approve an heresy." 
Here be terms the denial of the Pope's supremacy a heresy. As to Richard II, so 
far from persisting to uphold these statutes, he was willing, as Walsingham, anno 
1391, testifies, *'utfiliu8 obediens, to repeal them in compliance with the demand of 
Pope Boniface IX." "But the knights of the Parliament would not abrogate the 
fltatute against provisors, because they would not have the English benefices at any 
time given to strangers." This refusal of Parliament, however, can be no evidence 
to sustain the critic of Macauley, for he says, ^ the princes of England always re^ 
sisted the P&pal claims," which we have denied. We do not deny that the Roman 
Catholics of England may at times have opposed the temporal authority of the 
Popes, and we believe that the history of England shows not only that they 
knew how to distinguish between the two powers, and knew that only the spiritual 
was a tenet of their faith, but also that when they thought their rights invaded they 
' exhibited on different occasions a far more heroic spirit and far less servility than did 
the English people under the first Popes and Popesses of the Church of England. 

That Henry VUI not only recognized the Pope's supremacy during the first years 
of his reign, but even endeavored to wield the pen of the theologian in defence of 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, will not be denied. His passions, 

* Walsingham lived under Henry VI. 
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and not a love of the gospel, made him throw off the Pope's supremacy and declare 
.himself bead of the Chnrch of England. The Church in England before Henry 
took this step and separated from Rome was Roman Catholic and acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Pope, and afier wards it rejected the Pope's supremacy for that of 
the king, and ceased to be Roman Catholic. It cannot be said that this was not an 
essential change, affecting the very constitution of the Church. 

Let us now briefly consider the other doctrirje in which Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, 
declares that **the very soul of Popery doth consist," we mean the mass. In 'the 
Christian Church which Augustine founded, the sacrifice of the mass was offered as 
in the rest of Roman Catholic Christendom, and it is not offered in "the institution 
now called Church of England." Gregory, in his seventh book, epis, 29, says: 
*'We offer the solemnity of the mass every day in honor of them" (the martyrs). 
And that the mass of Gregory was essentially the same as the mass afterwards 
offered in England till after the death of Henry VIII, and the same as now is offered 
everywhere in the Roman Catholic Chnrch. appears from this Pope's 4th book of 
Dialogues, chapter 58, where he writes: **We must sacrifice the daily hosts of his 
(Christ's) flesh and blood, for this wholesome sacrifice doth save the soul from 
everlasting death, which mystically representeth to us that death of the only Son, 
who although rising from death dieth not again, and death hath now no more power 
over him, yet living in himself immortally and incorruptibly, he is sacrificed for ua 
in the mystery of the holy oblation. For his body is there received, his flesh is di- 
vided for the salvation of his people. His blood is not poured now into the hands 
of the infidels but into the mouths ot the faithful." This doctrine savors very strong- 
ly of the creed of the Roman Catholic Church at present. And Humphrey, a Pro- 
testant divine and Queen's reader in Oxford, who was in his day, as Bale says, ''a 
chief hunter of the Romish fox," declares that ** Gregory and Austin brought in 
oblation of the holy host, transubstantiation, &;c." And we have also the testimo- 
ny of Bede, if necessary, for he says, lib. 5, cap. 22, **The mystery of the flesh and 
blood of the immaculate lamb is offered to God the Father in hope of redemption." 
But Bale admits the same, cent. I, ch. 28, when he declares that •* Gregory ordered 
the ceremonies of the mass and made up the canon thereof." And Fox, page 130, 
states that about the year 780 Pope Arian ratified and confirmed the mass of Gregory, 
"at which time this usual mass of the Papists began to be universal, uniform, and 
generally received in alt churches." 

And that this Popish doctrine of the mass was not the only doctrine introduced 
into the Anglo-Saxon church by Gregory and Augustine we learn from Bale and 
Humphrey, good Protestant authorities.. The former writes cent. 1, ch. 68, "Greg- 
ory burdened the church and religion of God more than all, with more than Jewish 
ceremonies. He ordered the rites of mass, commanded mass to be said over the 
dead bodies of the Apostles, devised litanies and processions, permitted the image 
of the blessed Virgin to be carried about, confirmed pilgrimages to images by indul- 
gences for the people's devotion; he was a maintainer of pardons, granted indul- 
gences to those that visit churches on certain days, made four books of dialogues for 
strengthening purgatory, admitted adoration of the cross, and masses for the dead, 
called the Englishmen to Roman rites by Austin the monk." Again, chapter 70 
"Gregory brought in ceremonies, processions, suffrages, adoration, mass, trust of 
men's work's." Also again: "After Gregory's time, purity of doctrine decreased, 
and the invocation of dead saints together with sale of masses increased, and the 
mystery of the eucharist began to be offered for the dead. Bishops also, from the 
doctrine of faith, fled to trust in men's works and human satisfactions." Again: 
"Gregory sent Austin to Englishmen that he might bring in, not Christ, but the 
Roman religion stuffed with the commandments and traditions of men." Such, 
according to Bale, were the tenets of the church planted in England when convert- 
ed by Augustine. Does the critic of Macaulay recognise these as the doctrines of 
the present Church of England? Humphrey in his book on Jesuitism writes to the 
same effect. "Gregory and Austin brought into the church a burden of ceremo- 
nies, the Bishop's pall to use at mass only, purgatory, oblation of the host, prayers 
for the dead, relics, transubstantiation, new blessing of churches, of all which, 
what else resulted but that indulgences, monkery, Popery, and the rest of the mass 
of Popish superstition should be builded thereupon. All these things did Austin a 
great monk, being taught by Gregory a monk, bring into England." Cited in the 
Prudential Balance, 
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Bede states that, wben Aagostine and bis companioos landed in England, they 
came ''carrying a siWer cross, and the image of oar Saviour painted on a board, 
and singing the litanies,** lib. 1, c. 25; also that "in Canterbury they resorted to au 
ancient church built in honor of St. Martin, made while the Romans yet dwelled 
in England, and began there first to say mass, pray, preach, and christen," lib. % c. 
S6: further, that Augustine received from Gregory the necessary furniture of the 
church "as holy vessels, ornaments for churches, vestments for priests and clergy, 
and a pall to wear only when he said mass," ch. 29; and that Gregory directed him 
not to destroy the temples of idols, 'but to make holy water, and sprinkle about 
the same temples, to build altars and place relics in them,*' ch. 30. 

We think we have advanced ample evidence that the Anglo Saxon church was 
Eomaa Catholicfrom the commencement, and conseqpntly that it was notidcntical 
with the present church of England. And as we have proved that the Anglo-Sax- 
ons were pagans up to the period when Augustine and his fellow monks landed in 
the island, it follows very clearly that the "institution now called the church of 
England,*' and which originated at the epoch of tbereltgious revolution in the 16tb 
century* is an tascntially different institution from the Anglo-Saxon church.— The 
present church of England then for a thousand years after the conversion of the 
Datioa to Christianity had no existence in England. Nor can it be said that the 
Christianity of the ancient Britons will show its existence, 1st, because under the 
seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore, who was consecrated in 668, "the 
whole church of the English nation," as Bede testifies, and even "the British bish- 
ops" as Godwin admits, "conformed themselves in all things to the rule and disci- 
pline of the church of Rome," and thus for near nine centuries there existed in the 
island none but Roman Catholic Christianity. And secondly, because the Christi- 
anity of the Britons, however affected by heresy at times, was never essentially the 
same with that professed and taught by the present church of England. We must 
say a few words on this point. 

Tht ancient Britons were Roman Catholics, It is aifirmed by many early writers 
and acknowledged by later antiquarians, both Catholic and Protestant, that Christi- 
anity was introduced among the ancient Britons in the days of the Apostles. It is 
certain that about the year 158, Pope Elutherius, at the request of King Lucius, sent 
there Fugatius and Damianus, who baptised this King, his queen, and many of his 
people. It is reasonable to infer that these Christians were of the same faith with 
the Pope and his missionaries. Godwin, in his life of Paulinus, says that this fact 
"cannot be denied.** Gildas, a British writer, who flourished at least eighteen 
years before Augustine's mission, says, c. 7, that the faith introduced into Britain 
remained inter quoadam integre, "among some entire.*' This writer also testifies 
to there having been many martyrs to the faith under the persecution of Dioclesian. 
After the conversion of Constantine some heresies, as the Arianand Pelagian, crept 
in among the Britons, and tainted a portion of them, as we learn from Gildas and 
Bede. But in the year 429 Pope Celestine sent to the island St. Germanus and Lu- 
pus, and citer wards the same Germanus and Severus, as we learn from Baronius, 
anno 435. and also from Bede. 

After this time, says Bede, lib. 1, c. 21, the faith along time remained "sound and 
undefiled." We know what this writer considered "a sound and undefiled faith," as 
his attachment to the Roman Catholic religion cannot be disputed. The same writer 
tells us that the Britons were in error about the time of celebrating Easter. There is 
good ground for believing that their error on this score originated but a few years 
before the arrival of Augustine. 

We have a right to inter what was the religion of the ancient Britons before the 
conversion of Constantine, from their religion after this epoch. And, as the critic 
of Macaulay pretends that ''Constantine received a Christian education in Britain," 
we may infer the religion of the Britons from the religion of Constantine. 

Bede testifies that they erecteda "temple where St. Alban was martyred," and 
believed that at that p ace sick persons were cured, and other miracles performed, 
also that they erected temples ''to holy martyrs;" lib. 1, c. 7 8. Constantino also 
erected temples to martyrs, as Eusebius, lib. 3, testifies. Collins, an Anglician di- 
vide, preaching at St. Paul's Cross, in 1607, declared that "building of temples to 
saints, was one cause why Protestants forsook the Roman Catholic church. 

Moreover, Eusebius, lib. 4, c. 60, de Const, states that this prince caused himsei^ 
to be buried in the Church of the Apostles that he might profit by the prayers ofiT'^ 
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there in honor of the Apostles. **Ita utpoat ohitum etiam preeibua Hits qua to- 
loci ad honor em a'poatolorum futura tsami dignia haberetur," He then believed in 
prayers for the dead. Again, St. Jerome, contra vigilant, says that Constantine 
'^translated the holy relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy, at which the devils 
roar, to CoiiSiantinople." A very Popish deed. 

Eusebius says, lib. 3, de vita Const, that "he signed himself with the cross/' 
evidently a Popish practice. And Sozemon, I. 1, c.8, declares that he "worshipped 
the cross both because he had much aid by it in battles against his enemies, and by 
reason of the heavenly vision which he saw of it." 

Constantine (Rufinus lib, 1, c. 2,) professed to have no right to judge priests be- 
cause God had given them rieht to judge even himself. He called Sylvester "high 
priest and universal Pope, did head of all churches in the world.'' Hence Bale, 
cent. 1, c. 36. says, that, in time of Constantine, Sylvester began to lay the founda- 
tion of the Pope's mot)archy." And Napier hesitates not to call the church in time 
of Constantine papis^icaZ. f'From the year of Christ three hundred and sixteen, 
the anti-christian and papistical reign hath begun, reigning universally, and without 
any debateable contradiction, one thousand two hundred and sixty years," that is, 
till the time of Luther. Napier Revclationa, prop. 37, p. 68. 

Gildas, c. 24, certifies that the Britons had ''altars of stone" which in his 26th 
chapter he terms **the seat of the heavenly sacrifice," celeatia aacrificii aedem, and 
termeth the sacrifices of the priests "most holy sacrifices of Christ," aacroaaneta 
Christi sacrificia. Here we see that the altar, and priest and mass, among the an- 
cient Britons, existed as in the Anglo-Saxon Church, and in all Roman Catholic 
Christendom. The Britons had monks and anchorets, as we learn from Bede; they 
made vows as we learn from Gildas. And this latter writer, speaking of a Ring, 
who being a monk broke his vows and married, terms such a marriage ^^pra^mp" 
tivas nuptiaa,'* ''pretended nuptials." Gildaa, c. 26. 

That one of their Kings was very Popish as regards images of the Blessed Vir- 
gin we may know from Malrasbury, lib. 1, Reg. c. I, and Huntingdon, lib. 2, who 
represent that King Arthur "trusting in an image of our Blessed Lady which he put 
in his weapons, alone put his enemies to flight with great slaughter." 

We have also the best ground for judging what was the faith of the ancient Brit- 
ish Christians, from the requisitions which Augustine made as terms of communion 
between them and the new Anglo-Saxon church. We know already what was the 
faith of Augustine and the church he founded. Bede represents him as thus speak- 
ing to the Britons: 

"You act in many particulars contrary to our custom, or rather the custom of the 
universal church, and yet, if you will comply with me in these three points, viz: 
to keep Easter at the due time; to administer baptism, by which we are again born 
to God, according to the custom of the holy Roman apostolic church; and jointly 
with us to preach the word of God to the English nation, we will readily tolerate 
all the other things you do, though contrary to our customs." — Bede. lib. 2. c. 2. 

Augustine must have regarded the other points of difference as not essential, 
and must have known that in all things pertaining to the unity of faith they were 
already Roman Catholic, else he would have set forth other points. We know 
what he thought of the mass, real presence, images, invocation of saints, &c. and 
he would have insisted on these did he not know that the Britons already held to 
them. 

The Britons, according to Bede, admitted that Augustine ''showed the true 
way of righteousness." and in the conference he had with them they refused to co- 
operate, not because he was introducing a new and different religion but because 
they thought him proud. Before the conference, they had consulted a hermit who 
directed that if Augustine did not rise from his seat to receive them they should 
withdraw and have nothing to do with him. This was the conference to which 
the critic of Macaulay alludes. The history of it may be read in Lingard's Anglo- 
Saxon church, p. 42. 

Another proof may be deduced from the testimony of Lawrence, Melitus, and 
Justus, cited in Bede, lib. 2, c. 4, "that the Scots did nothing differ from the Britons." 
We have already seen how Pope Celestine sent h first bishop to preside over the 
church in Scotland in the filth century. 

Another evidence, admitted by the critic of Macaulay, is, that British bishops sat 
in the council of Aries, in 314. They were then of the same faith with the chwrch 
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of Aries, the bishop of which, from eaily times, received from the Popes more 
than ordinary authority. It was certainly a very Popish church in 417, as may be 
seen in Dr. Kenrick on the primacy, page 202. 

The church of the ancient Britons was then Roman Catholic, and so also was 
the Anglo-Saxon church. Will the critic of Macaulay still contend that these 
churches are identical with the institution now called the church of England? 

Now we ask. was the present church of England, with its present faith, number 
of sacraments, hierarchy and government, known in England at any period before 
the reign of Henry VIII ? 

Does not Luther say: "The Pope's tyranny for many ages hath extinguished the 
faith !" dt cap, Bab, cap, dc Bapt, 

Does not Calvin declare that his doctrine '< lay hid unknown and buried for a 
long time?'* praf, Inat. 

Does not an Anglician divine, Whitaker, con^ j^ttr^tim p. 274, state "we as 
plainly know the visible church to have perished as thou knowest a man to be 
dead?" 

And Perkins, (Exp.' of creed, p. 400) declares '^before the days of Luther for the 
space of many hundred years an universal apostacy overspread the whole world. 

And Fox that "the religion of Christ was buried in idolatry," that "shortly after 
the time of Christ the doctrine of Christian justification" (which he calls the foun- 
dation of all Christianity) was forgotten?" Does not Fulke give it as bis opinion 
that the church "decayed immediately from the times of the Apostles?" 

Does not the Anglican Church make all this a matter of religious belief? Her 
35th article declares that "the book of homilies contains a pious and godly doc- 
trine;" and the book of homilies, on the peril of idolatry, states "that laity and 
clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, and degrees of men, women, and 
children, of whole Christendom (an horrible and most dreadful thing to think of !) 
have been at once drowned in abominable idolatry, of all other vices most detested 
of God, and most damnable to man, and that for the space of 800 year^ and more." 

The same was the notion of "the martyred Cranmer," if we may believe Bale, 
cent. 8, c. 90, who represents Cranmer as prepared to defend "that the religion 
appointed by king Edward YI. was more pure and agreeable to God's word than 
what had been used in England this thousand years." Will these evidences suf- 
fice to show the critic what views the founders of bis church had as to the state of 
Christendom ? Did they think that the identical faith, sacraments and ministry, 
instituted by Jesus Christ, were then existing, or did they consider that all was cor- 
ruption, error, superstition, idolatry, popery? 

Well, a new church was made in England. In its faith, it was new, as to the 
headship of the church, as to the mass, as to the source of episcopal jurisdiction, 
and the nature of the episcopal character. The sacraments were curtailed, and five 
of them thrown aside as trash. 

A Parliament which professed to pass a decree by the aid of the Holy Ghost for 
one common book of prayer, was afterwards found to have erred, and the book 
was changed. The first retained several doctrines which were afterwards found to 
be idolatrous. 

Usages and doctrines received, believed, and practised in England, from time 
immemorial, were expunged as superstitious errors. The civil power forced this 
change of religion on a pusilanimous clergy, a timid Parliament, and an unwilling 
people. **The main body of the clergy," says Hallam (Const, hist. p. 49, New 
York edition,) were certainly very reluctant to tear themselves, at the pleasure of 
a disappointed monarch, in the most dangerous crisis of religion, from the bosom 
of Catholic unity. They complied, indeed, with all the measures of government 
far more than men of rigid conscience could have endured to do, but many, who 
wanted tbe courage of Moore and Fisher, were not far removed from their way of 
thinking." Again p. 52: "It was no longer possible for the prelacy to offer an effi- 
cacious opposition to the reformation they abhorred." 

The same writer shows how " the participation of so many persons in the spoils 
of ecclesiastical property gave stability to the neto religion" and cites Strype say- 
ing, **Tbis is somewhat an humiliating admission, that the Protestant faith was 
imposed on our ancestors by a foreign army." And from the declaration of Paget, 
under Edward VI. it appears that the new religion was "not yet printed in the 
Stomach of eleven out of tweJve parts of the reahne,*' although the old religion was 
.'forbidden by law." ^^.^.^^^ by GoOglC 
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But we are warned by the length of our communication to brin^ it to a conclu- 
sion. Certainly the proofs are both abundant and conclusive to establish the fact 
announced by Macaulay, and denied by his critic, as to the origin of this church. — 
We think what we have exhibited will satisfy any impartial reader. We have for- 
borne to view this controversy in a theological light, and discussed it from the his- 
torical point of view, though we doubt not that we have shown as clearly as did 
Mr. Macaulay's critic what church we love. 

In printing' the first communication, among a few typographical errors, we are 
made to say « isolated statutes of provisors " for « violated statutes." We suppose, 
however, that such mishaps are almost unavoidable. Thankful for past nivors, 
Messrs. Editors, and hoping that you will excuse the length of this article and in- 
sert it, and reciprocating the wish of the gentleman that he «* may come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and that we may together hold the faith in unity of spirit, 
and in the bond of peace," we remain^ dec. 



LETTER V. 



BT KEY. MR. CRAIK. 



Gentlemen: Returning from a journey of a little more than a week, I find that 
your correspondent M. has not sufiiciently profited by our recitations in some im- 
portant passages of civil and ecclesiastical history which have strangely faded from 
his memory. Indeed I fear that the earlier portion of his last article exhibited rath- 
er more of the temper of the mortified disputant than of the sincere inquirer after 
truth. But it was gratifying to observe that as the article proceeded, the writer 
seemed to be at least successful in convincing himself; and thus his mind became 
composed into a more agreeable complacency with his cause, and consequently in- 
to a gentler humor with his fellow-men. The last paragraph therefore exhibits 
quite a commendable and christian tone of feeling;. It is a pity to disturb this pleas- 
ant equanimity of a writer who seems to be a little too much inclined to harshness 
and denunciation. But the importance of the issue demands that the memory of 
your correspondent should again be. refreshed with a reference to certain truths 
which he does not love to contemplate, even at the disagreeable risk of ruffling once 
more the temper of the theologian. 

Your correspondent speaks in very disparaging terms of my logic, and I honestly 
confess that it is entirely incompetent to the extraordinary feat which he first re- 
quires of me, viz: to prove that *' the Church of Rome at the time of the reforma- 
tion and the institution now called the Church of England are identically the same ? 
Let him answer." Well , I answer and say that I give in. I must take a good many 
private lessons in logic from M. before I can undertake this exploit. The common 
sense which I prefer at present to this peculiar system of logic has taught me to 
suppose that two things, the very names of which involve a difference and distinc- 
tion, cannot be identical in all particulars. You may indeed throw out of view the 
particulars in which they differ, and then show a certain identity between them. — 
It may be proved that Jefferson and Shelby are both and equally counties in the State 
of Kentucky, but any other logic than '* M.'s " would be at a loss to prove that Jef- 
ferson county and Shelby county were "identically the same." So the judicial 
system of Kentucky is one, and extends alike into all parts of the Commonwealth; 
but the county and circuit courts of Jefferson are not '* identically the same " with 
the county and circuit courts of Shelby. 

The Church of Rome is not now and never has been identical with the Church 
of England. For the very terms by which each is expressed inoolve a difference 
between them.. But if you put out of view the paiticulars of place and person, 
&c., which give meaning and effect to the terms expressive of diversity, and regard 
only those particulars in which both retain and agree with the institution of Christ, 
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then you may prore them to he at all times identical in these particulars. But it 
would he simply a contradiction in terms, and an egregious abuse of language to 
express this identity by saying that the Church of Rome and the Church of Eng- 
land were " identically the same." fiut you may eipres? the identity of the church 
in all lands, where it truly exists, in those particulars which by the institution of 
Christ constitute the being of the church, by saying, whenever the facts warrant it, 
that the Church of Christ is one and the same divine institution in England, in Italy, 
in France, in Asia, and in Africa. That is to say, a whole may consist of many 
parts, but one part is not *' identically the same" with another part, nor is either 
of these parts the who^e. 

To people of mere common sense all this will appear too simple for illustration; 
and yet it is precisely the studied confusion of this plain matter, and the consequent 
juggle of words to which occasion is thereby given, which constitutes upon all oc- 
casions the staple of Romish logic. Take away the play of our friend M. with this 
ever available ambiguity, and the whole of his argument is gone. 

In my last communication I endeavored to disentangle the question as raised by 
the statement of Macaulay of this source of ambiguity. To present this question 
as plainly as possible, we sought to ascertain the things which constitute the iden- 
tity of the Church of Christ in any age or country. Considering the Church of 
Christ as a perpetual and divinely instituted corporation, it was a plain and unde- 
niable proposition that the identity of the church in all ages and nations must con- 
sist in the maintenance of those things which by the original institution made the 
being and life of the corporation. Does M. in all his long article pretend to ques- 
tion and refute that proposition ? Not at all. It is one of the artifices of his logic 
quietly to pass by this plain and tangible proposition, and to substitute for it any and 
every p3rticular which may be most convenient in which the churches of England 
and Rome may happen to have agreed or differed at different times. 

Well, we ascertained that the being and life of the church consisted, by Christ's 
institution, in the faith which he revealed, in the ministry which he commissioned, 
and in the sacraments which he ordained. Then« not by ** empty assertions " *but 
by the plainest" evidences of history," it was fully proved that the faith, the min- 
istry, and the sacraments given by Christ himself had been retained by the church 
in Britain from apostolic times, or from the first introduction of Christianity into 
the island, to the present day. 

Every intelligent reader will see that, if this argument toas made out as stated, 
it concludes the question between the present writer and all those who refer the 
origin of the Church of England to the 16ih century. Does '* M.*' notice this ar- 
gument, which was the burden of the article to which he was replying, and show 
either its insufficiency or that it was not fully made out? No. His logic, taught 
him to pass it silently by, because unanswerable, and to trust to the probability that, 
after such an interval, it would be forgotten by a Urge portion of bis readers. 

Instead of the test of identity between the original and present Church of Christ 
in any country, ihus^distinctly proposed, in terms which enable all persons to judge 
of its fitness and propriety, and which even *• M.^* does not actually deny to be the 
" only faithful and reasonable test," your correspondent takes two of the dogmas 
of the Papal sect, and undertakes to prove that these dogmas were held at some 
lime by the Church of England, and are not now so held, and thence he thinks the 
inference to be quite irresistible that the Church which held these dogmas cannot be 
identical with the Church which rejects them. This is the position which **M." 
has taken two numbers of the Journal to state and prove. But what is the amount 
and value of the position when proved ? Why simply this— i^^ two different 
things are not the same in the respects in which they differ. This is all that " M." 
has proved by his long and labored argument, and it would have been freely grant- 
ed him without that labor. It is no question at all for sensible men to entertain, 
whether the Church of England of the 12th century is identical with the Church of 
England of the 19th century in the respects in which they are known to differ. But 
it is a question of deep and awful concern to e^ery intelligent man, whether any 
body of Christian people has retained its identity with the original Church of 
Christ in those respects which, according to the institution of Christy constitute 
the being and life of the Church. This question we considered in my former pa- 
per and determined it most indubitably in the affirmative so far as the Church of 
England is concerned. f v^^^i^ 
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As the effort to confound and cover up tbe distinction between this real question 
and the no question above mentioned is the staple of what some sectarian writers 
call logic, and as the whole of the labors of our friend ** M." hang by this thread, 
I must, at the risk of being tedious, illustrate it a little more fully. 

It is a fact which " M.*' will not be disposed to deny that the State of Kentucky 
is a body politic which trifles with the divine institution of marriage and wantonly 
separates those whom God has joined together. We trust that the time niill come 
when the State of Kentucky will reject with horror any such interference with di- 
vinely established Telations. What should we think now of some future ** M. " who 
should thereupon gravely maintain that, because of this change in her opinions and 
actions, the identity of the old Commonwealth had been destroyed, and that she was 
no longer the same body politic as before ! Yet, by defining the State of Kentucky 
to be essentially a body politic which sets at naught the institution of marriage, his 
strange conclusion would be quite as logical as that of our present ** M," 

Again, the various churches of the Roman obedience do not now receive the 
dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary as an article of faith. — 
But the reigning Pope has called upon the faithful subjects of his dominion to con- 
sider and report to him whether this same dogma shall not be now set forth as an 
article of faith which all men must of necessity believe upon pain of damnation. — 
Judging from the rapturous expressions of applause with which this circular has 
been received, the new article will speedily be established as a part of the faith. — 
Then, according to the logic of M. and by a much stronger inference than his facts 
enable him to draw, the whole of these widely spread communities will suddenly 
have lost their identity, and be forever extinguished; and a great number of new 
churches will spring up in their place, havirg Pius the 9th for their founder, and 
Louis ^lapoleon for their champion and defender. 

Logic makes a great deal of use of definitions. That peculiar sort of logic which 
old-fashioned people call sophistry takes a definition of one thing, talks round about 
it fpr awhile, so that the attention may be distracted, and then dexterously applies 
the definition to another thing, and triumphantly deduces its logical consequence. 
Thus our M. defines the Church of England at a particular period as popish and 
idolatrous. One of these expressions is his own favorite one, and the .other is the 
effect and meaning of the numerous citations by which he proves the general prev- 
alence of deep corruption in the church before the reformation. Well, to take away 
the Popery and the i<iolatry from a body which was defined to be, in its essence and 
constitution. Popish and idolatrous, would indeed be to destroy the identity of the 
body thus defined. This would be a fair logical conclusion. But it suits the pur- 
pose of M. better to apply his conclusion not to the body which he had defined, but 
to the real Church of Christ, and to say that the removal of Popery and idolatry de- 
stroyed the identity of Christ's Church, as if these things, Popery and idolatry, were 
truly parts of the divine constitution. 

The identity of the Popish and idolatrous Church of England was indeed de- 
stroyed by the glorious reformation, so far as these evil accidents of Christ's 
Church were concerned. But the ancient fabric, founded by Christ himself, re- 
mained, having retained, by virtue of His sure promise, through all the changes of 
time, the revolutions of empire, the decay of learning, and the corruption of man- 
ners, the faith, the ministry, and the sacraments which He made to be- the esaential 
constitution of His Church^ 

It is just as much within the competence of man to create a new world as to es- 
tablish a new Church of Christ. That was done once for all in Paradise, to be the 
refuge and the home of repentant sinners. It has existed ever since under succes- 
sive diapgnsations. And always the evil heart and the perverse nature of man have 
sought out many inventions, by which to change, modify, and improve the provis- 
ion of heavenly wisdom for man's salvation. But that same Divine Providence, 
which for our trial has ever permitted men to defile and desecrate the holy temple 
of our God by fraud, corruption, and impurity, has not failed at all proper times to 
raise up and call into action the necessary instruments of cleansing and reforma- 
tion. Tbe identity of the one Divine institution is not affected either by the defile- 
ment, or by the purification. The material temple at Jerusalem was God's holy 
habitation both before and after tbe blessed Saviour had driven from it the multi- 
tudes of those who made it a den of thieves. 

A man erects a noble mansion, constructed of polished stone, and adorned witb 
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alt the magnificence of cultivated art* He lets it to a succession of tenants. Some 
of them with perverted taste daub it all over, inside and out, with red paint. For 
several generations the filth of the various occupants is allowed to accumulate in the 
apartments. After a time a purer taste and cleanlier habits begin to prevail. A 
change in the condition of this mansion is obviously at hand. Now if you define 
this house to be in its eaaential constitution a red, filthy, stone house, it is inevi- 
table that the tenant who scrapes off the paint, and removes the filth, will destroy 
the identity of the building. But no one in such a case would make so absurd a 
definition. The true definition of the essential character of this building is a pol* 
iahed stone house. The removal of the red paint and of the dirt has only removed 
the obstructions which prevent the simple beauty of the structure from being seen of 
all beholders. 

Popery and idolatry are the red paint and the accumulated impurities with which 
the Church of God was defiled and its simple majesty obscured. The reformation 
restored the Church of England to its original state of simple majesty and beauty. 
After a while some of the tenants, who had contracted such inveterate evil habits 
that they could not feel comfortable in a clean house, went away, and began to erect 
other habitations which they called after the old mansion. And there they daubed 
on the red thicker than before, and the piles of dirt which had been cast out of the 
old house were removed with superstitious reverence to the new one; and then the 
cry was made: " Don't you see that this is our old house — here is the red all over 
it, and here and here and here are the piles of dirt we used to lie upon." 

This papal schism was not made in England until the 12th year of Elizabeth. Up 
to that time there had been no recusants in England, says my Lord Coke. But all 
the people frequented their parish churches, and remained in communion with their 
lawful bishops. Then the Pope by his bull excommunicated and deposed Elizabeth, 
and absolved her subjects from their allegiance, and commanded his adherents to 
leave their parish churches and to break off from the communion of the English 
priesthood. Obedience to this decree on the part of the deluded subjects of this 
foreign bishop was the first occasion of setting up altar against altar in the realm 
of England. This was the completion of formal schism in its worst and most inju- 
rious form. The Bishop of Rome had begun the schism many years before, by sev- 
ering the communion between himself and tne whole people of England, iu a form- 
al excommunication pronounced against them because they had reasserted their an* 
cient liberties in opposition to his usurped authority, But no party in the State or 
in the church paid any attention to this fulmination. No separate congregations 
were formed, no rival altars were established under its authority. The church 
and people of England remained as before; those who were most attached to the 
late superstitions conforming with the rest to the reformed liturgy and service. But 
in the 12th year of Elizabeib the adherents of the Pope separated themselves, in 
obedience to his decree, from their lawful pastors and set up conventicles of their 
own. This pregnant example was not long after followed by sectaries of another 
class; and so, if Rome cannot make good her extravagant claim to be the *' mother 
and mistress of all churches," she can show a very good title to be called the 
mother and exemplar of all modern schisms. 

Having thus given a general answer to the entire article of M., I will now refer 
to some of the details of his argument. He will find a truer reason than he has sug- 
gested for my neglect of many of them in the impatience of the editors of the Jour- 
nal at the length of this discussion. If M. will give me free admission to the col- 
umns of the Advocate, I will promise to take up and treat with the utmost consid- 
eration any point which he may choose to raise, material or immaterial; but, while 
trespassing upon the courtesy and forbearance of these gentlemen, I cannot do this; 
nor can I afford to prove the same thing over and over again because it is so often 
denied. 

Our friend M. undertakes to prove that the Anglo Saxon and British Church was 
Roman Catholic in two points, the Pope's supremacy and the sacrifice of the mass. 
Under the first head, he produces a formidable array of authorities in Latin and 
English to establish a point which I had thought was sufficiently proved in the ar- 
ticle to which he was replying, viz: that the authority of the Bishop of Rome was 
first introduced into Britain by Augustine. If the authority of Blackstone, and the 
testimony of the French historian Thierry, did not make that point sufficiently man- 
ifest,! must render all due acknowledgement to M. for proviog it more fully, both 
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to the learned and to the simple folk. But the extent of this authority at this par- 
ticalar time is a question of some historical interest, as upon that depends our 
estimation of themure or less rapid development of that tyranny sgaicst which the 
council of Ephesua was so anxious to ^uard the Churches of Christ. « 

It has been already shown that the fullntaa of ecclesiastical power was conuuit* 
ted by our Saviour Christ to the whole college of Apoatlea, Every bishop is a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. But from the beginning the Apostolic Sees, that is, the 
churches founded by an Apostle and where he resided in person, exercised a great 
and deserved authority in the whole church. For there was the fountain whence 
flowed the faith to all the surrounding regions, and there the original documents of 
the faith were to be found. This was one source of the legitimate persuasive and 
honorary authority of the Roman See. But the church, for the ease and conveni 
ence of Christian people, very soon conformed her arrangements to the civil divis- 
ions of the empire, so that where a city was honored by the laws with the name 
and privilege of a civil metropolis there should be a metropolitan bishop— (he cen- 
tral ecclesiastical authority of a Province. And where there was a civil exarch es- 
tablished by the emperor there should be an ecclesiastical Primate or Patriarch. — 
So closely was the principle of this arrangement adhered to that with some excep- 
tions the ecclesiastical rank of a metropolitan or patriarch waa made to change with 
the civil changes in the rank of their respective citiea, M. calls this my theory. 
Does he not know it to be fact? And does he not himself refer to it as fact? The 
action of every general council on the subject assumes and carries out this princi- 
>le. All this was matter of human arrangement for convenience and expediency, 
t did not profess to add to, or to change the divine appointment, but only to carry 
out the purposes of that appointment in a manner suitable to the condition of the 
church at that time. Hence such a thin^ as an ordination above the degree of a 
Bishop was never heard of in the Church of Christ, Ordination was essential to 
make a deacon, a presbyter, or a bishop. But a bishop of the smallest see in the 
world could be made a metropolitan, or a patriarch, of any city without a new or- 
dination. The church thus plainly showed from the beginning that no divine au- 
thority beyond the power of the episcopate was challenged or pretended for the 
metropolitan and patriarchal offices. But, as the Council of Ephesus expressed it, 
** the pride of secular dominion " began very early to be introduced under the guise 
of this system. We have seen already the unholy rivalry which constantly existed 
between the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople. Each seemed desirous of 
converting the christian republic which Christ had established into a universal mon- 
archy. But each aspired to be the head of that monarchy. We have seen the em- 
phatic testimony of Gregory of Rome against the title and office which seemed like 
the establishment of such an inapious authority in the person of his brother of Con- 
stantinople. But the successor of this Gregory accepted from the usurper Phocas 
this very same title, and from that time to the present it has been the unintermitted 
cfffort of the occupants of that See to make this title expressive of an uncontrolled 
dominion in themselves over the whole world. 

Our ingenious M. undertakes to put aside the conclusive testimony of Gregory 
against the Papal authority by a distinction. He says that the sense in which 
Gregory condemned the title of universal bishop as anti-Christian was, '* as if the 
one who assumed it claimed to be exclusive and only bishop, with other bishops as 
his vicars." Now we have the authority of the Bishop Kenrick, from whom M. 
draws so large a portion of the materials of his last article, that this is the very 
sense in which the advocates of the Papacy now represent the claims of their mas- 
ter to dominion. Bishop Renrick, setting forth the primacy of the Roman See, 
says : '* No Apostle but Peter has a succession in the strictest and fullest accepta- 
tion of the term." "All the bishops, with their respective flocks, constitute the 
one flock of Christ under the general pastor." " The universal jurisdiction " of 
his imaginary primate " was a permanent attribute of his office as pastor and ruler, 
to descend and continue/orerer in his succesaora, whilst theira (the other Apostles) 
was a peraonal prerogative," '* The Roman bishop alone is bishop of the Catholic 
church." Pages 33, 84, 99, 115. If this is not ttie very claim which M. admits 
that Gregory denounced as anti- Christian, then human language is incapable of any 
fixed and definite meaning. 

We have now seen all the materials out of which the cupidity of earthly ambi- 
tiou constructed that tremendous Papal authority, which lor so many ages oversbad- 
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owed the whole of Western ChristeDdom. Ist. The spiritual power of every bish- 
op by divine right to jud^e every Christian, and to admit him or to exclude him from 
his own communion. This action of any one bishop, if sustained by his brethren 
admits to or excludes from the communion of the whole church. This divinely con- 
ferred power of every single bishop might ha exercised individually or by the 
agency of provincial and general councils, or by the representative power of me- 
tropolitans and patriarchs. 2d. The dignity and precedence due to the great Apos- 
tolic See of the West. 3d. The natural and necessary influence of the bishop of 
the imperial city. 4th. The patriarchal power actually conferred by canon upon 
the Roman bishop. 

No act of power and jurisdiction exercised by these bishops and submitted to by 
the church can be shown for the first 600 years, which is not referable to (>ne or the 
other of these legitimate sources of authority. And all that was done in thib re- 
gard by the Roman bishop within that period was done likewise upon the like occa- 
sions by the other patriarchs. That the whole of the Papal power which exceeds 
that of an ordinary bishop is of human and not of divine origin is manifest from 
the fact already mentioned in regard to the metropolitans and patriarchs; that the 
Pope, as such, receives no ordination or consecration to his office. The episcopacy 
is the highest office in the church ever conferred by this divinely instituted channel 
of grace and power. 

It was proved in my former article, as clearly as anything can be prbved, that the 
patriarchal authority of the Pope was unknown in the British isles previous to the 
mission of Augustine. In sending Augustine upon that mission to the Saxons, 
Gregory only did that which any good and zealous Christian bishop ought to do. — 
But in sending the pall to that missionary, Gregory assumed a patriarchal authority 
in Britain. For the pall was the peculiar badge of a metropolitan^ and it had be- 
come the privilege of the patriarchs to confer it. An entrance thus being made 
into England, the Papal usurpation went on there and elsewhere, as formerly de* 
scribed in the language of most unexceptionable authorities. 

It will be as well here as at any other place to mention the charge of falsehood 
made or insinuated against me by M. in relation to the part taken by the ancient 
British church in the final conversion of the Saxons. If you will look into Bede, 
Soame, Churton, and other authors of English history, you will find spread out at 
large that which I no w condense from them. Augustine converted two of the seven 
Saxon kingdoms, and fully established the Roman patriarchal power there. But 
Wales, Cornwall, Cumberland, Ireland, and Scotland were still in possession of the 
ancient Christian inhabitants, and there were probably multitudes of Britons min- 
gled with the Saxons in the ccnquered portions of the islands. Now it is certain 
that the great kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria were converted by missionaries 
from the various parts of the ancient church of these islands, but principally from 
lona in Scotland. '^Indeed only two counties north of the Thames, viz ! Norfolk 
and Suffolk, can be said to have been subjected to Roman direction, during the 
transition from Paganism to Christianity; and those two were largely indebted to 
domestic zeal for their conversion. Every other county from London to Edinburg 
has the full gratification of pointing to the ancient church of Britain, as its nursing 
mother in Christ's holy faith." The present Sees of Durham and Lichfield were 
founded at this time by Aldan and Duma. The former was at first called Lindisfarne. 
Churton says that ''the Scottish bishops of Lindisfarne seem to have taken the steps 
that most effectually led to ite establishment of Christianity in the hearts of the 
people. The Italian missionaries do not appear to have ordained many of the na- 
tive Saxons to the ministry." **The Scottish churchmen, on the contrary, being 
less anxious to prolong their own mission than to make Christians of the Saxons, 
began very soon to associate natives of the country with them in their labors." P. 
68. 

And now for another point very earnestly pressed by our friend M. as the only 
expedient which his fertile fancy can suggest of relief from a position in which he 
doubtless feels uncomfortable. It is the distinction between the spiritual and tem- 
poral power of the Popes in England. Wilt M. have the goodness first to tell me 
of some document emanating from papal authority which sets forth which are his 
spiritual and which are his temporal prerogatives in England, or elsewhere, beyond 
his own See? These two powers have been most carefully confounded by the Popes 
themselves. The spiritual power which the Pope has received by his ordination. 
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as bishop, was not at all interfered with by the reformation. And if his Holiness 
in his present extremity would go to England and demean himself as a good subject, 
and renounce **the impieties of the new papal creed," it is very probable that he 
might be nominated and elected, through the influence of Lord Russell, to the next 
vacant bishopric in that country without a new ordination. 

But, if by the spiritual power of the Pope is meant bis interference with the ec- 
cUsiaatical affairs of England, then an enumeration of the subjects of the laws 
passed to check his usurpations will show that the Princes of England did always, 
with various success, make some resistance to his claims. 

In 1245, the King, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the whole commonwealth 
of England unanimously complained that the Pope extorted more than his Peter- 
pence, contrary to law, that strangers were preferred, souls endangered, the kingdom 
impoverished, provisions made, pensions exacted — that the English were drawn 
out of the realm by the authority of the Pope, contrary to the customs of the king- 
dom. They complained of "the coming.amongthem of the Pope's infamous mes- 
senger {non obstante), by which oaths, customs, writings, grants, statutes, rights, 
privileges were not only weakened, but exinanited." They say,**unless the king 
and kingdom be quickly freed from these grievances, we must make a wall of defence 
or petition for the house of the Lord, and the liberty of the kingdom, which we have 
hitherto" forborne to do out of our reverent respect of the Apostolic See." — Cited 
from Math. Paris by Bramhall, p- 98. 

To redress this intolerable load of mingled ecclesiastical and temporal griev- 
ances, those ancient laws were passed and occasionally strengthened by additional 
provisions, which I formerly cited in the language of Justice Blackstone. **The 
statutes of Clarendon and of Carlisle, the iarticles of the clergy, and the statutes of 
provisors, and other ancient laws suffered not the Pope to send for any English sub- 
ject out of England to Rome without leave, nor to send any legate into England 
without the King's license, nor to receive any appeal out of England without leave. 
They made it death, or at least the forfeiture of all a man's estate, to bring any 
papal bulls or excommunications into England. They called ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, made ecclesiastical laws, punished ecclesiastical persons, prohibited ecclesias- 
tical judges, received ecclesiastical appeals, rejected the Pope's laws at their pleasure, 
with a noZwrnMS— we will not have the laws of England to be changed." Bramhall, 
p. 365. I suspect that by the time friend "M." gets to the right understanding of 
these laws, he will be as much out of conceit of the distinction now so much relied 
upon as he has for some time been of his original charge. 

Well, the Pope's supremacy rose up in the Church of England like a thrifty weed 
in a pleasant garden. It grew rankly indeed, and, had it been allowed to remain, 
would have monopolized the nourishment which was the life of better plants. But 
the estates of the realm joined together for the extirpation of a common evil. They 
plucked up the weed and threw it over the wall. Did the husbandmen destroy the 
identity of the garden which their Heavenly Father had planted by plucking up 
this noisome weed which His adversary had introduced ? 

Long before this poisonous weed had been planted in Britain, the general council 
of Ephesos had provided the remedy for the conjuncture which afterward arose. 
''None of the most religious bishops shall invade any other province, which has 
not heretofore, from the beginning, been under the hand of himself or of his prede- 
cessors. But if any one has so invaded a province and brought it, by force, under 
himself he shall restore it, that the canons of the fathers may not be transgressed, 
nor the* pride of secular dominion be privily introduced under the appearance of a 
sacred office, nor we lose, by little, the freedom which our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
deliverer of all men, has given us by his own blood. The holy and (Ecumenical 
synod has therefore decreed that the rights which have heretofore and from the be- 
ginning belonged to each province, shall be preserved to it pure and without restraint, 
according to the custom which has prevailed of old." 

. The free church of the British isles was thus invaded by fraud and learning im- 
posing upon superstition and ignorance. Continually indeed the subjects of this 
tyranny struggled against its harsher exactions, but they were seldom successful, 
until they availed themselves of this great statute of relief, this magna charta of ec- 
cteslastical libeity, which the Church had provided in the year 431, and reasserted 
the freedom which for 600 years the British Church had enjoyed without let or 
question. 
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* 

We come now to the other doctrine by^ which M proposes to show that the An- 
glo-Saxon and British churches were Roman Catholic— the sacrifice of the mass. I 
have already proved that it is not incumbent upon me to deny the existence of any 
enormity which M. may choose to affirm as existing some ages previous to the ref- 
ormation. But what he is bound to show, in order to make any question between 
us. is that these enormities were hy Christ* a institution such essential parts of his 
church, that to take them away is to destroy the Church. Nothing of this sort has 
been attempted, and therefore I only take up these points for the sake of correct- 
ing the misapprehensions which may be produced in the public mind by the use 
which is made of them. 

I hope, then, that M. does not desire to impose upon the presumed ignorance of 
some of his readers in regard to the meaning of the word mass, by his numerous 
quotations of passages that have no other point than the occurrence of that one word. 
Certain it is that there is not a single citation from Gregory, Bede. or any other an- 
cient author, on this subject, that has the slightest savor of false doctrine. As to his 
second hand quotations of alleged Protestant writers from his own controversial au- 
thors, in regard to Romish corruptions, I must crave leave to pass them by, inasmuch 
as the Romish authors themselves are of sufficient authority for my purpose. 

The word mas^, then for the repetition of which alone these quotations are made, 
was simply the Latin term miasat for the public service of the Church. Afterwards 
it was restricted commonly to the communion service. When the various service- 
books of the different diocesses in England were consolidated into one, and pui^;ed 
of their hurtful novelties, and translated into the English tongue, this Latin name 
of the communion service was substituted by the present descriptive English title. 
When, therefore, church writers speak in reprobation of the sacrifice of the mass, 
they mean the two modem doctrines connected by Romanists with that service, viz : 
the'Pagan notion of an expiatory sacrifice made by the priest for the living and the 
dead, and the blasphemous fable of transubstantiation; both of which are articles of 
the new Papal creed. I acknowledge that these two abominations were held in the 
English church previous to the reformation; and, if to pluck up these weeds out of 
the garden of the Lord be to destroy the garden, then the reformers committed that 
destruction. But, surely, if these weeds were not of the Lord's planting, then to 
pluck them up was to do an acceptable service to Him, and was the very husbandry 
which He required. 

The doctrine of the real apiritunl presence of Christ in the administration of the 
sacrament of His body and blood, the doctrine of a commemorative sacrifice, and 
of a eucharistic sacrifice of praise and thanks giving in the same sacrament, are 
unimpeachable verities, embodied into the communion service of the chuich now 
and at all times; and which are embodied there in direct and flagrant contradiction 
and refutation of those unworthy conceits and silly mockeries with which these 
holy mysteries have been defiled by Papal imposition. 

You can prove these doctrines and the use of the term mass, out of the ancient 
fathers, for the doctrines are true, and the fathers held them, but fur your own per- 
nicious novelties you must come to later and corrupter times. 

One or two points briefly touched will conclude this article : M. indulges in one 
of his gross insinuations in reference to my repetition of a remark of Burnet, that it 
was one of the arts of the papacy to degrade the episcopate. Whether this fact be 
material or not, one proof of it is certainly notorious. The swarms of religious 
orders which infested all parts of Europe, and which were exempted by papal dis- 
pensationfrom Episcopal oversight and control^ contributed greatly to the corruption 
Of manners and morals in the middle ages. 

I am strongly tempted to expose the inaccuracies of our M. in his mention of the 
first four general councils. But the quotations would be too long for this extended 
article. Suffice it to say that they were all summoned by the emperors, and not by 
the bishop of Rotne; and that this bishop is no otherwise prominent in them than 
became his acknowledged position as first of the patriarchs, or than some of his 
brethren in the greater Sees. 

If M. can still doubt whether the church of Christ in England or elsewhere 
needed and would be benefitted by a reformation, let him listen to an authority which 
he is accustomed to respect. It is the language of Pope Adrain in 1522. He writes 
to his Legate : "We know that for some by-past years many things to be abomin- 
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ated have been in this holy See, abuses in spiritual matters, excesses in commauds; 
and to conclude, all things out of order, &c., wherein for so much as concerns us, 
thou shalt promise ihat we will use all our endeavor, that first this court from 
vshtnct peradventure all the evil did spring, may be reformed; that as corruption 
did flow from thence to the inferior parts, so may health and reformation. To pro- 
cure which we do hold ourselves so much more strictly obliged, by how much we 
do see the whole world greedily desire such a reformation.*' Cited by Bramhall, 
p. 104. 

Ranke has familiarised to general readers of history the scandalous intrigues by 
which the unworthy successors of this Pope defeated this "desire of the whole 
world for a reformation." It is notorious that the Spanish, French, and German 
members of that very Council of Trent which most emp hatically organised the 
Papal sect as such on the basis of a reception of the popular corruptions as part 
cf the faith, went into that council with a determination to reform abuses. But 
they were wearied out, and all their efforts frustrated by the artifices of the Pope 
and his Italian retainers. And subsequently the whole action of the Council was 
settled and agreed upon by a political compact between the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the Kings of France and Spain. But even now the ancient Churches of Christ, 
who were thus brought under subjection to this hurtful schism, may throw off the 
tyranny, reject the fatal innovations which obscure their glory, and stand forth re- 
formed and illustrious branches of the one Church of Christ. Such a change will 
indeed be essential and will utterly destroy their identity, if yon speak of their 
present existence under the definition of a Papal and idolatrous sect. But as 
Churches of Christ, retaining beneath the superincumbent mass of varied corrup- 
tions the essentials of ChrisVs institution, such a happy reformation will be no 
essential change, and will not at all affect their identity. 

To show what may be done in the way of reformation, so that even Romanists 
may see that an essential chanee of that which is corrupt and additional involves 
no essential change of that which is true and original, let us look at a salutary 
change which was effected in the Roman worship at that time, when Pope Adrain 
declared .that **the whole world greedily desired a reformation." The Roman 
Breviary had been gradually altered with the progress of superstition, the lessons 
from Holy Scriptures being diminished, and their place supplied by "apocryhal 
legends, and various forms in honor of the Virgin and the saints unknown to the 
primitive church. These alterations had not been uniform in different places, so 
that "an infinite multitude of different offices, comprising more or less of objection- 
able matter, were in existence." 

"The evils of this system were so distinctly felt, even in the Roman Church, 
early in the 16th century, that Cardinal Quignon was encouraged by Pope Clement 
7th to prepare a new edition of the Roman Breviary, in which lessons from Holy 
Scriptures were introduced at such length, that the greater part of the old and the 
whole of the New Testament were read in the course of the year; and the office in 
honor of the Virgin was suppressed, together with many false legends of the saints. 
This breviary was published in 1536 and 1537, with a dedication to Pope Paul 3d, 
whose bull permitting its use instead of the Roman, and other Breviaries, on con- 
dition of obtaining special faculties from the Papal See, is prefixed. It was exten- 
sively used in the Western Church till the publication of a new revision of the 
Roman Breviary, under the auspices of Pope Pius 5th, in 1568." "The reform of 
the English offices in 1549 was conducted to some extent on the same principles as 
that of Cardinal Quignon, but with the further improvements of substituting the ver- 
nacular language for the latin, and of removing altogether the legendary fictions 
vrhich had so long disfigured our formularies, together with all invocations and 
worship of creatures." Palmer's Origin. Litur., 1., pp., 228-9. 

According to the strange fancy of our M. these successive changes must frequent- 
have destroyed the identity of the papal bodies who adopted them ! Let all good 
men fervently pray that by similar but much more radical changes there may be re- 
moved from the churches of Italy, France, Spain, &c., all those things which cause 
them to be properly entitled papal; and that those things only maybe preserved 
which, hein% of ChrisVs institution, make them to be Christian, and Integral parts 
of His 'mystical body. And if all who profess and call themselves Christians would 
adopt and act faithfully upon this only safe principle— to search for the old founda-^ 
tioos to receive and retain inviolably the whole institution of Christ, refusing to 
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admit as an essential, or as an occasion of a yiolation of sacramental communion, 
anything else — how \i^ould the scoflf of the infidel and the profane be turned away 
from the church of our God ! How gloriously would truth and righteousness once 
again flourish in the earth ! 

This was the guiding principle of the English reformation, faithfully and fully 
carried out. And I conclude with a categorical answer to the summing up of M. 
The Church of England professes now as ever the faith once delivered to the saints; 
and in the very words employed in all ages by the universal church, and which 
even the adherents of the papacy affirmed to be **the firm and only foundation 
against which the gates of hell shall never prevail,*' In accordance with the de- 
cree of the council of Ephesus, she does not permit any other faith to be imposed 
upon any man as a term of communion or a condition of salvation. She retains 
now as ever those tw6 only sacraments of Christ's institution which He ordained to 
be the witnesses and seals of the new Christian covenant, and the pledges and 
channels of the grace which He came to dispense. All other holy rites she does 
not "throw aside as trash," but puts them in their right place, and carefully distin- 
guishes them from the instituted seals and witnesses of the covenant. She retains 
now as ever the hierarchy and government which Christ established, unhappily 
now, as /or many ages before the reformation, too closely connected with the civil 
government. The only change made by the reformation in this particular was the 
throwing off of the usurped authority of the Pope. 

It is a grateful part of the mission of this reformed branch of the church of 
Christ, and of her daughter here in America, to reply to all the scoffs and re- 
proaches with which they may be assailed on either hand, by proclaiming to their 
separated brethren of every name — "Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk thereintand ye 
shall find best fob youb souls." Jer. 6: 16. 



LETTER VI. 

BY VERT REV. MR. m'gILL. 



The critic of Macaulay has again edified the readers of the Journal with a lengthy 
lucubration, which apparently is designed to support the charge he advanced against 
this historian of ''profligate and reckless falsification of historical truth," in his ac- 
count of the origin of the Church of England. Left as we are to divine who the 
critic is, we have no interest to detract from his "masterly ability." On the contra- 
ry, we are willing to soppose his talents extraordinary, that the conspicuous defi- 
ciency of his cause; which even great abilities cannot defend, may be exhibited in 
more striking relief. If it be the foot of Hercules that we behold, expede Hercules, 
most assuredly the giant has laid aside his formidable club, and once more conde- 
scended to the ignoble task of wielding the distaff, from which he is spinning 
threads of gossamer, which may prettily glitter in the sunlight, but, however mul- 
tiplied, cannot form the bonds of a single unanswerable argument on the question 
at issue. The writer thinks proper to accuse us of exhibiting "temper," and even 
seems to charge us with being too "much inclined to harshness and denunciation." 
We do not recognize the justice of the accusation, and assure him that it is not our 
custom to become excited over milk and water. We however- make due allow- 
ance for his sensativeness, being well aware that it requires but a slight blast to 
cause the shorn lamb to shiver. We leave to the readers of his articles to judge 
how far the admirable meekness which he first professed has been disturbed, and 
whether his description of the "red house" and "the piles of dirt" does honor io 
the ''learner in the school of Christ," who is speaking of what he still recognizes 
as the house of his master. 

To us, his last article seems a sunender of the question at issue, but an ungra- 
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ciotra surrender, with a few Parthian arrows, neither well aimed nor well winged, 
to show that it is not wan^of will but want of force that enda the contest. Of 
course it well suits the purpose of the critic to pretend that we have not faced his 
"tangible proposition," but endeavored to substitute one which his own generosity 
would have led him to accord without any "labor*' on our part to prove it. The 
readers of the Journal will be able to judge how far this is idle pretence, and bow 
far it is a ruse to shift an issue which the critic finds himself unable to sustain. 

To defend the Church of Rome is not our oifice at present, however ready and 
willing, if not able, we may be to do so on proper occasion; but to defend the his- 
torical statement of Macaulay as to the origin of the Church of England, and to ex- 
amine the grounds upon which the assailant of Macaulay bases his charge against 
the historian of having been guilty of a "profligate and reckless falsification of his- 
torical truth," is the task we have undertaken. Let the critic neither forget this 
himself, nor imagine that we can be led ofi* by his sky-rockets and girandoles of 
artificial anti-popery fire which be flashes in the eyes of his readers. 

The critic confesses his incompetency to prove that ''the Church of Rome at the 
time of the reformation" and *'the institution now called the Church of England 
are identically the same." As a reason for his incompetency he says : "That com- 
mon sense has taught him to suppose that two things, the very names of which in- 
volve a difference and distinction, cannot be identical in all particulars.'' He pro* 
ceeds to illustrate his thought by a sage remark about the counties of Jefferson and 
Shelby not being "identically the same," and the county and circuit courts of these 
counties not being ''identically the same." And after much profound and astute 
reasoning, which reminds one of the remarkable gravity with which the magpie 
peeped into the marrow of the bone, he concludes ttiat the church in England be- 
fore the reformation and the Church of England after the reformation are not inden- 
tical * *in the resptcts in which they are known to differ," He maintains, therefore, 
that the Church of Rome and the Church of England are not identical and never 
have been, "for the terms by which each is expressed involve a difierence between 
them. But if you put out of view the particulars of place and persop, &c., which 
give meaning and effect to the terms expressive of diversity, and regard onlv those 
particulars in which both retain and agree with the institution of Christ, then you 
may prove them to be at all times identical in those particulars." Thus by a mere 
verbal quibble, which might be excusable perhaps in a lawyer with a very bad cause, 
but cannot be commended in a theologian, he essays to evade the force of an argu- 
ment, the weight of which he must have coniprehended. Is it possible that he can 
have believed that Avhen we spoke of "the Church of Rome" we intended merely 
to speak of the local church of the city or diocese of Rome ? Is not the Roman 
Catholic Church in the whole extent of its communion thus designated, both by 
Catholic and Protestant writers? What then shall we think of this pitiful evasion 
of our argument? 

We will again state the argument that he may be compelled to face it without 
subterfuge. He contends against Macaulay, that, so far from the Church of Eng- 
land having originated in the 16ih century from a compromise, this institution was 
planted in England in the days of the Apostles and has continued identical down to 
the present time in faith, the ministry, and sacraments, that is, "in all those partic- 
ulars which, by the institution of Christ, constitute the being of a church." We 
retort and say, that if the church in England before the reformation was identical 
in faith, the ministry, and the sacraments, with "the institution now called the 
Church of England," that then "the institution now called the Church of England" 
must also be identical with the present Roman Catholic church in faith, the minis- 
try, and the sacraments, because, by the admission of ail, the present Roman Cath- 
olic church is, in faith, ministry, and sacraments, identical with the church in Eng- 
land before the reformation, things equal to the same being equal to one another, — 
But it is absurd to say that the present Church of England and the present Roman 
Catholic Church are identical in faith, the ministry, and sacraments; therefore it is 
equally absurd to say that the institution now called the Church of England and the 
church which existed in England before the reformation are identical in faith, min- 
istry, and sacraments. "The diversity of place and person" has nothing to do 
with this argument, which regards the essential constituents of the church. We 
ask not whether Shelby and Jefferson counties have the same locality and the same 
inhabitants, but whether they have an identical county organization; and we ask 
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not whether their county an^ circuit courts are held in the same places and have the 
same officers, but whether it is the same sovereign authority which dispenses justice 
in them, and decides according to the same laws and customs upon questions of life 
and property ? We demand further if one of these counties were to emancipate 
itself from the State organization, and introduce a new and different one, and un- 
dertake by different laws and on dif/exeni principles to exercise the sovereign au- 
thority in its courts, if this would not be a radical and essential change ? Did not 
the United States undergo an essential change when they threw off the yoke of col- 
onial servitude and declared themselves independent of the supremacy of England? 

There is no parallel in the critic's illustration about Kentucky and the divorce 
question. Kentucky, he says, now trifles with the institution of marriage by grant- 
ing divorces, and yet. would still be the same body politic if she, in future, would 
cease to interfere *'with divinely established relations." Kentuckv treats marriage 
as a mere civil institution when she grants divorces, and she would still treat it as 
a civil institution if she would cease to grant them. But, supposing the Common- 
wealth professed herself a divinely established corporation and recognized the right 
to grant divorces as a right delegated by God, upon a principle of revealed doctrine, 
and then suppose she were afterwards to deny that she had this right, deny this re- 
vealed doctrine, and refuse di\orces. would she then be identically the same corpo- 
ration ? Not if the test of the critic be worth anything, for his test, in such a case, 
reqires identity of faith, and in this hypothesis there is a change of faith. As to 
the conduct of Kentucky on the subject we wish a change as ardently as does the 
critic, but we think his illustration somewhat puerile. 

That regarding the immaculate conception is no better. Should this ever be de- 
fined, it must be proposed as always a tenet of the faith of the church, and a truth re- 
vealed either immediately or by implication. The church cannot make articles of faith, 
but define what is the faith. Hence, before a definition, the inquiry must be made 
what is, and has been, the belief of the diffused church upon this point. When the te- 
net of Christ's divinity was defined against the Arians, it was not made by the church, 
^ut the church declared what the faith was. The church has the promise of divine 
assistance in her authoritative proposal of the faith, yet in councils there is always 
discussion and inquiry. Even the council of the Apostles at Jerusalem shows this. 
The text ssys : ** And when there was much disputing, Peter rising up," &c. Now, 
the church in those general councils, which by his principles the critic must admit 
acted in her definitions upon the same grounds as she did in general councils, which 
be rejects; and she decided upon the same grounds as the church of the present day 
will decide if she defines the point of the immaculate conception. No subsequent 
definition has ever reversed a preceding one, or contradicted it; and all definitions 
are based upon the ever received doctrine that the church is infallible in her doc- 
trinal definitions. Till the churcTi thinks proper to define, the point may either be 
unknown by any particular individuals, or, if known, it may be questioned, because 
not known as the faith of the church. But, after definition, no individual can de- 
ny it without denying the infallibility of the church, and therefore without at once 
losing his right to recite the article of the Apostles' creed : '*! believe in the holy 
Catholic Church.*' Should the church then define the immaculate conception, she 
cannot lose her identity, because she does not, according to our doctrine, add to the 
faith, but authoritatively proposes and defines a special matter of the faith already 
held. If the critic will not admit this right in the church to define the faith, why 
does he admit the Nicene creed, which he says was "the primitive Christian creed?" 
Were not the definitions of that creed drawn up centuries alter the Ascension of 
the Saviour? But now suppose that the church, in this definition of the immacu- 
late conception, would contradict some article of faith by her previously defined, 
we ask the critic if this would not, on his own principles, cause her to lose her iden- 
tity? Most assuredly, if identity of faith be a "te8t,'^as he maintains, of the identi- 
ty of a church. But the articles defined by the Church of England contradict the 
articles defined by the Soman Catholic church before the reformation, and conse- 
quently these churches cannot be identical. 

The critic seems to us to have a peculiar tact to hide his thoughts in the folds of 
ambiguous expressions, which is not slightly analagous to the inconsistent position 
which the Church of England occupies between the Roman Catholic church and the 
other Protestant churches; ''neither fi&h, flesh, nor yet good red herring." He says if 
we "regard only those particulars in which both (that is, the Church of Rome and 
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the Church of England) retain and agree ivith the institutions of Christ, then yon 
may prove them to be at all times identical in those particulars." In the particu- 
lars in which they agree you may prove them to be identical, that is, you may prove 
them to agree J A very satisfactory and remarljably ingenious declaration. So you 
may prove the Church of England to be identical with the church of Mahomet in 
those particulars in which they agree with the institutions of Christ. Thr> both 
admit one God, and both admit several texts of scripture. But the question is, do 
the Roman Catholic church and the Church of England agree in those things** which 
according to the institution of Christ constitute the being and life" or the eaaenee of 
the church? Is "the institution now called the Church of England" one and the 
same divine institution with the Roman Catholic church before and since the refor- 
mation? We again say, **let him answer." 

The critic pretends that we were unwilling to face the application of his tests of 
identity, namely, that by ChrisVa institution the being and life of the Church of 
Christ consists **iu the faith which he revealed, in the ministry which he commis- 
sioned, and in the sacraments which he ordained," and that the present Church of 
England has the same faith, ministry, and sacraments with the "original Church of 
Christ," because we found it an * 'unanswerable" argument. He does not perceive, 
what any pupil in logic ought readily to observe, that his *• unanswerable argument" 
is a mere petitio principii, or begging of the question. Till he establishes irrefuta- 
bly what were the *' faith, ministry, and sacraments" of the ** original Church of 
Christ," he cannot apply his test, and upon every point and step of his progress he 
must face the batteries of theological controversy, not with the Roman Catholic 
church only, but with different denominations, who will not agree with him as to 
what were the faith, ministry, and sacraments of the original Church of Christ. — 
This, therefore, must induce an endless and diversified theological discussion, 
whereas the true question at issue is one of historical import, and ought to be set- 
tled by the evidences of history. Hence we confined ourselves to this view of the 
subject, which seems not to suit the notions of the critic, but it will be found, we 
trust, both just and reasonable by the public. 

The critic has never told us what constitutes faith, and perhaps had he done so 
he would have found us ready to debate and deny his definition. He seems to de- 
clare that the formulas of the Apostles and the Nicene creeds contain the faith of 
the original Church of Christ, which he represents as the faith of the ''institution 
now called the Church of England." But will he say that there is nothing of faith 
but what is expressed in these formulas? Assuredly he will not. For we defy him 
to find in either of these formulas the tenet which some of the divines cf his church 
have called "the soul of the church," "the only principal origin of salvation," we 
mean justification of faith alone, which also is set forth as the Uth of the 39 ar- 
ticles of his religion. Neither is the sixth article of his religion concerning "the 
sufficiency of scripture for salvation" contained in either of these creeds, nor the 
tenet that such and such scriptures are canonical, nor that such as are canonical 
scripture are divinely inspired. We might particularize other points, as for in- 
stance that there are two sacraments, as stated in the 25th article of his religion. — 
Besides, it is not true that the doctrine of the sacraments must be of faith, and yet 
that in the creeds referred to there is no mention of the sacraments — their nature, 
efficacy, or number — that the doctrine of the ministry must be of faith, and yet 
there is no mention of the hierarchy, of priests, or bishops; that the faith must 
comprehend the commandments of God, and the possibility to observe them, and 
yet there is no mention of the commandments of God in these creeds. We think 
we have specified enough of points which must belong to faith, and yet are not ex- 
pressed in these creeds, to show that the critic does not and cannot state the faith 
of the present Church of England or of the original Church of Christ by saying that 
both admit the Apostles' creed%nd the Nicene creed. Did the original Church of 
Christ hold no doctrine which was not clearly and explicitly set forth in these 
creeds, and does not the present Church of England hold and teach tenets not ex- 
pressed in these creeds? We do not maintain that the chief things to be believed 
may not be said in some sense to be contained in the creeds referred to, as we are 
aware that everything of faith can, in a certain sense, be reduced to this one tenet: 
"I believe the Holy Catholic Church." For he who believes the Church believes 
all that she professes as revealed by God. But we maintain that there are many 
matters of faith which no Christian can reject without peril to his soul, which are 
not expressed or set forth in these creeds. ^.g.^.^^, ^^ GoOglC 
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Moreover, the object of faith in the specifications of these creeds must be found 
in a right interpretation of the articles, and not in any kind of interpretation. This 
would require the critic to show that each article is by the present Church of Eng- 
land held and expounded as was done by what he terms '*lhe original Church of 
Christ." 

Again, is not every thing or each particular truth revealed by Almighty God an 
object of faith? And can any individual be said to have faith, who wilfully denies 
a single truth which God has revealed, and which is sufficiently evidenced or pro- 
pounded to him as the revelation of God? Is there more than one faith, una fides, 
and is not the formal constitution of this unity of faith to be found in the veracity 
of God revealing, and the credibility of his witness, the church, proposing the ob- 
jects of faith? 

The critic will from this perceive why we were unwilling to give importance to 
his theological excursion into the regions of controversy, and why we endeavored 
to recall him to the consideration of the historical question, upon which he had un- 
dertaken to enlighten the public. We produced two tenets of faith in the Roman 
Catholic church and showed by historical proofs that these were introduced into 
England by Pope Gregory and the missionaries whom he sent there at a time when 
almost the whole country was Pagan. We did not inquire into the theological 
value of these tenets, which are so contemned by the critic, but showed that they 
were of the faith of the Church in England down to the reformation, and asked if 
the "institution now called the Church of England" held these tenets? If not, 
how can her faith be the same faith? How then can there be identity of faith be- 
tween the church planted in England by St. Augustine and the church which the 
reformers reared upon its ruins? These dogmas are by the critic termed ''two of the 
dogmas of the papal sect." We now demand of htm if this papal sect existed be- 
fore the reformation or originated after the reformation? To be a sect the Roman 
Catholic Church must have separated from the true Church of Christ; where, then, 
was the true Church of Christ, as a visible, divinely constituted corporation, when 
the Roman Catholic Church throughout all Europe was the only church and when 
in England there was no other church? If "the papal sect" separated before the 
reformation, from what visible church did it separate? If it originated after the re- 
formation, then these dogmas must have been the dogmas of some other church be- 
fore they became the dogmas of *'the papal sect." What other church was that? — 
The church which held these dogmas, and which, with them as part of its faith, 
was introduced and planted in England by Pope Gregory and his missionaries, was 
either the true Church of Christ or a part of the true Church of Christ, or it was a 
false and heretical church. If it was false and heretical, and if the "institution 
now called the Church of England" be in all the essential constituents of a church 
identical with it, then the present Church of England must be false and heretical. 
But if the present Church of England be not false and heretical, it cannot be iden- 
tical, but must be essentially a different church, and therefore it must have origina- 
ted when the other was destroyed. To say, as the critic does, that they are identi- 
cal in what both agree with the institution of Christ, and different in what they dif- 
fer from each other, does not solve our argument, unless he can prove that the true 
Church of Christ may stand with falsehood and heresy. If the true faith is not de- 
stroyed by heresy, and if falsehood and error professed and taught by a church do 
not deprive such church of its essential life, and its right to be called the true 
Church of Christ, then both "the papal sect" and "the institution now called the 
Church of England" may be "on^and the same divine institution of Christ." 

But if the Roman Catholic Church in England before the reformation, which by 
the bonds of communion was one with the Roman Catholic Church dififused over 
the rest of the world, was a part of the true Church of Christ, and, with the other 
national churches under the supremacy of the Pope, constituted "the holy Catholic 
Church" professed in the creed, then the two dogmas which we adduced, namely, 
the supremacy of the Pope and the doctrine of the mass, were dogmas of the true 
Church of Christ, and belonged to the faith of the holy Catholic Church. Conse- 
quently, the present Church of England, in rejecting those two dogmas of faith, re- 
jected dogmas professed and taught by the true Church of Christ. 

The critic is pleased to term the Roman Catholic Church "popish and idolatrous," 
and yet he maintains that this popery and this idolatry did not destiny ''Christ's 
Church," but were only "m/ accidenta," and that "the ancient fabric founded by 
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Cbxist himself remained, having retained, by Tirlue of His sure promise, through all 
the changes of time, the revolutions of empire, the decay of learning, and the cor- 
ruption of manners, the faith, the ministry, and the sacramen^d which Ht made to 
he the essential ccnstitution of His Church^" Then, by his avowal . the Roman 
Catholic Church in England before the reformation was not only the Church of 
Christ, but she preserved the faith, the ministry, and the sacraments, uhich He 
made to be the essential constitution of His church. By his argument, therefore, 
the faith of the Roman Catholic Church was the true faith, and, accordiiig to her 
faith, the Pope was head of the Universal Church, the mass w^as a true eucharistic, 
propitiatory, and expiatory sacrifice to be offered for the living and the dead, and 
Christ instituted seven sacraments in his church. By his argument, fuither, idola* 
try taught and practised by a church does not destroy the church, nor destroy the 
true faith; and "Christ's sure promise" did not contemplate the preservation of 
His church'from idolatry, -with its consequent superstitious worship and errors. — 
Then, since the Church of Christ was instituted for the salvation of men, and since 
in His church there is no security against idolatry, idolatry is not damnable, and 
idolators may be saved. But if idolatry is damnable and tdolators cannot be saved, 
then the idolatrous Church of Christ before the reformation failed in the end for 
which it was instituted, which was the salvation of men, and consequently idolatry 
in a church prevents it from being the Church of Christ. Either then idolatry 
taught and professed by a church is a destruction of faith and of the essential life 
, of the church, and then the Church of Christ did not retain thefaith, and**iheinsti. 
tutiou now called the Church of England'' having, by the claims of the critic, the 
pure faith, these Churches cannot be identical in what constitutes the being of the 
Church of Christ; or else, idolatry taught and professed by a church is only acci- 
dental, as the critic argues, and then idolators may be saved and the Church of 
Christ was never designed by its founder to be secured from idolatry, when he made 
his promise to be with his church, and to send the Spirit of truth to be with her, 
and to abide with her, to the consummation of the world. 

Again, if the idolatrous Roman Catholic Church in England, which, in com- 
munion, was united with the Roman Catholic Church of the rest of the world, was 
**lhe ancient fabric which Christ founded" and to which he made his promises, and 
which was his church, then it must still be his church, and then *'the institution 
now called the Church of England'* is not his church, because it is not in commu- 
nion either with the Roman Catholic Church in England, or with the Roman Caih- 
olic Church in the rest of the world. 

Again, if the argument of the critic be just, then his own church, is false in her 
articles of religion. For, in his argument the critic says that the Roman Catholic 
church did not err in faith but was accidentally idolatrous, since, *'by virtue of the 
sure promise of Christ," she **retained the faith," and yet his church says, with the 
Church of England of which he terms his own the daughter, th&t "the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith."'* By "the Church of Rome" is not meant here the local church of Rome, 
but every church of that epoch which was one with Rome under the primacy of the 
Pope, and which held the same faith. Now either the critic argues falsely, or his 
church defines falsely. Either the Roman Catholic church erred in faith, and then 
she was not identical in faith with "the institution now called the Church of Eng- 
land," and by the critic's test she is not one and the same church in all that con* 
stitutes the being of the church, or else, the Roman Catholic church did not err in 
faith, and then *Hhe institution now called the Church of England," in making it 
an article of faith that she did err, has herself erred, and then again she is not one 
and the same church in all that constitutes the being of a Church, since the Ro- 
man Catholic church holds as faith what "the institution now called the Church of 
England" defines to be errors "in matters of faith." Is the critic yet satisfied with 
the application of his "reasonable test?" 

Besides, what does he think of the Apostle's definition of the Church of Christ, 
"the Lhurch of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth?" Can it be- 
come the temple of idols, and the ground and pillar of errors in matters of faith, 
and still be the true church, "the house of God," "the church of the liung God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth?" Then, is it not blasphemy to say that the true 

* Article XIX of the church. 
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Church of Christ hecame idolatrous, and still, "by -virtue of the sure promise of 
Christ," remained in faith, the ministry, and sacraments essentially the same "an- 
cient fabric" which the Redeemer purchased with his blood," and presented to him- 
self as **the glorious spouse" of his children? 

What, then, are we to think of the critic's comparison of this "house of God "to a 
"noble mansion," which the perverted taste of Boman Catholics **daubed over, in- 
side and out, with red paint," and for several generations allowed **the fihh of the 
occupants to accumulate in the apartments," and which, when the blessed reform- 
ers seized, after the forcible expulsion of the old tenants, was thoroughly cleansed 
from its "red paint and filth." The comparison is defective in many respects. — 
First, only one apartment of the house was in England, and the Anglicans did not 
get possession of the whole house of God, unless, like the ancient Donatists, they 
pretend that the church of God was confined to England. Secondly, they did not 
scrape off what they are pleased to term *the red paint," or remove what they term 
"filth," but they took down and upturned, to the very foundation, the apartment 
which they seized by violence and by the strong arm of power, and reconstructed it 
separate and apart from the rest of "the house of God," that they might make to 
themselves such comfortable quarters as suited the taste* of the temporal rulers, who 
allured and forced and bribed them to this work of ruthless and ungodly sacrilege j 
and then, upon this nice little new house, they wrote the new title of "the Church 
of Eugland by law established," to show to all that it was no longer the church 
which Christ established. 

Thirdly, perhaps they mistook the red, which came from the blood of martys, 
with which the ancient fabric was plentifully stained from foundation to cone, "for 
red paint," and the relics and bones of departed saints which the faithful of Christ 
were accustomed to collect, enshrine, and preserve with religious reverence, they 
mistodkfor *'filth." Some of their children found what they considered "red paint 
and filth" in the nice little new house, which is called "the Church of England by 
law established," and wished to have more scraping and cleaning done. Is the 
church by law established the same house which was scraped and cleaned by Joljn 
Knox, and since cleaned and scraped by John Wesley, and again to be scraped and 
cleaned by Mr. Baptist Noel, and such other reformers as may chance to dislike 
"red paint and filth*' in certain articles and practices of that amiable regal mother 
and tender republican daughter, which derive their jurisdiction in religion from the 
will of despots and the arbitrary enactments of parliaments? The classes of dis- 
senters from the present Church of England the critic calls "sectaries," or sects, or 
"modern schisms." Have these not a right to say that they are the identical church 
of Christ which was founded by the Apostles, and that they merely scraped the 
"red paint" off the house of God, and removed "the filth" accumulated for "sev- 
eral generations?" To do this is not to destroy the identity of the house of God, 
which house cannot perish, even though it became idolatrous; but certainly, to 
throw out filth and to scrape off red paint cannot injure the house, and therefore we 
dissenters, of whatsoever creed we may be, can say that we are the true church of 
Christ. Will not the critic's illustration work both ways? And what then is it 
but a puerile illustration? 

The critic makes an assertion, which to us appears passing strange from a man 
who ought to be versed in history as well as theology. He says: "This papal 
schism was not made in England until the 12th year of Elizabeth. Up to that time 
there had been no recusants in England, says my Lord Coke." The critic has then 
been reading ray Lord Coke, a bigoted old Church of England lawyer, whose tes- 
timony would be worth nothing in this question between the Boman Catholic 
church and the new Church of England even had my Lord Coke been silly enough 
to say what the critic represents him as saying, because my Lord Coke w as a mem- 
ber of the Church of England and opposed to the Boman Catholic church. "There 
were no recusants in England up to the 12lh year of Elizabeth." Does this mean 
that there were no Papists in England up to that epoch? If so, it ia a palpable 
falsehood, contradicted by history and by the avowal of the critic himself, who 
says that "the authority of the Pope was introduced into England by Augustine." 
But does it mean that the followers of Popery were not called recusants until the 
12th year of Elizabeth? If so, how is this a proof that "this papal schism was 
not made in England until the 12th year of Elizabeth?" You might as well argue 
thus: At Antioch the followers of Jesus Christ first began to be called jchristlansj 
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therefore there were no christians till this religion was established at Antioch. The 
Roman Catholics were not called recusants in England until they began to refuse to 
conform to the new faith and religion imposed on Englishmen by laws and penal- 
ties; for my Lord Coke defines recusancy to be *'non conformity." Did they refuse 
to conform to any thing which their ancestors had instructed them to receive, rev- 
erence, and obey, or was it to some innovations in faith, in the liturgy, and disci- 
pline, that they refused to conform? When they were called recusants, were they 
in religion different in any tittle from what their ancestors in England had been for 
upwards of a thousand years? They were different in nothing. Therefore to say 
that there were no recusants in England until the 12th year of Elizabeth, means 
only that, up to that time, the founders of the new religion had not by the app]ica> 
tion of their laws and penalties undertaken systematically to drill the mass of .the 
people into the ranks of the new believers, and had not coined a name to indicate 
such obnoxious persons as might prefer their fidelity to God and to his holy church 
to their fears and temporal interests, and refuse to conform to the change in re* 
ligion. 

Their refusal to change their religion is called by the critic the making of "this 
Papal schism." Was there no schism when Henry VIII. (whom Hallam terms "a 
disappointed monarch*') separated England from Catholic unity? Was there no 
schism when Edward VI. ruled the Church of England with his boyish supremacy? 
Was there no schism when Elizabeth, the first year of her reign, caused her par- 
liament to revive all the acts of Henry for abolishing the power of the Pope, and 
to repeal all those of Mary for restoring that power, and also to pass a statute that 
the royal supremacy in spiritual matters should be subscribed to on oath by all arch- 
bishops, bishops, and by "every ecclesiastical person, and every ecclesiastical offi- 
cer, or minister, and every temporal judge, justice, and mayor, and every other lay 
or temporal officer or minister, and every other person having the Queen's fee or 
wages within the realm." This statute was called *'the act of supremacy," and 
though its passage was opposed by the bishops, and, consequently, in a certain 
sense rejected by the church which they represented, yet it was received by the in- 
stitution now called the Church of England. For Elizabeth expelled all the bish- 
ops from their sees, with the exception of one, Kitchin of Llandaf, for refusing to 
take this oath, and committed them to prison. Thus the entire prelacy of the 
church in England was, by the power of the Queen and her parliament, coerced 
upon a fundamental point of Catholic faith, and required by oath to subscribe to a 
doctrine which contravened a tenet of the whole Catholic church, and which was 
neither revealed in scripture nor known to antiquity. All the bishops, with the 
exception of one, as stated above, preferred to suffer for the faith, and were driven 
from their sees, and new bishops were created by the authority of the Queen as the 
source and fountain of all spiritual authority and jurisdiction. And yet we are 
gravely told by the critic that "all the people frequented their parish churches, and 
remained in communion with their lawtul bishops." Surely he must calculate 
very largely on the ignorance of his readers. Had he said law bishops instead of 
"lawful bishops," and had he told us that Elizabeth, by laws and penalties, forced 
the people, under fear, to be present at the parish churches, the statement would 
have been more correct. In the very first year of Elizabeth was passed the follow- 
ing enactment, which sufficiently manifests how little reliance can be placed on 
the information, if not on the candor, of the critic. **All persons shall diligently 
and faithfully, having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, endeavor them- 
selves to resort to their parish church or chapel accustomed, or upon reasonable let 
thereof to some usual place where common prayer and such service of God shall 
be used in such time of let, upon every Sunday and other days ordained and used 
to be kept as holidays, and then and there to abide orderly and soberly during the 
time of the common prayer, preaching, or other service of God, on pain of pun- 
ishment by the censures of the church, and also upon pain of forfeiting for every 
such offence 12 pence, to be levied by the church-wardens of the parish where 
such offence shall be done, to the use of the poor of the same parish, of the goods 
and lands of such offender by way of distress." 

This was a very ready way to insure attendance, and that many of those who 
held to the ancient faith did attend, from interest and fear, we have no doubt. — 
Neither do we doubt that many ignorantly thought that such outward attendance, 
under the circumstances, was not sinful. Also, we believe that many were per- 
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fectly bewildered by the changes which were dally ocevrriog in the affairs of reli- 
gion. Eut how many also were driven into exile, and forced to give up all their 
temporal interests from an attachment to the ancient faith? Why was this law of 
Elizabeth necessary, if the people were willing to follow "the governess of the 
church" in her religious innovations? And how were the bishops of Elizabeth 
''lawful bishops," when the legitimate bishops of the church were in prison or pre- 
vented altogether from taking care of their flocks? Can a queen degrade the suc- 
cessors of the apostles when and how she pleases and create others by an arbitrary 
act of her will? And is not the critic aware that serious and unanswerable objec- 
tions lie against the new episconacy which Elizabeth created at the appointment of 
Archbishop Favker and his colleagues? The Roman Catholic church, on unan- 
swerable grounds, denies the validity of ordination in these law bishops, ^ot only 
was Parker not consecrated by a consecrated bishop but he was not consecrated by 
a sufficient form and ordinal. And the form and ordinal were recognized as insuf- 
ficient by acts of parliament, which suppose and imply such insufficiency, and by a 
correction in the ordinal when it was too late to remedy the deficiency. Moreover, 
in the history of the church, and from the admission of the critic on the power of 
metropolitans and patriarchs, it was important for bishops to be in communion with 
the patriarch who presided, according to the canons, over the portion of the church 
in which their sees stood, and consequently these bishops of Elizabeth ought to 
have been in communion with the patriarch of the west, who was the Bishop of 
Rome. But they neither wrote nor received letters of communion, nor did the 
archbishop of Elizabeth receive the pall, which, according to the critic, it was usu- 
al for the patriarchs to send to the metropolitans or archbishops within their juris- 
diction. Whether the Bishop of Rome be considered as Pope or as Patriarch, the 
case of these bishops is still the same, and their claim to be legitimate bishops is 
equally defective. And our argument derives still greater force from what Macau- 
lay states, from what Hetherington stated before him, and from what there are strong 
reasons to believe, viz: that the reformers who founded the present Church of Eng- 
land did not believe or maintain that the bishop was jur« divino, different from the 
presbyter or priest, but was merely, by human law and arrangement, the first among 
the presbyters for sake of order and discipline. By the refusal of the Catholic bish- 
ops to consecrate the men chosen by Elizabeth, the new church was seriously em- 
barassed, and it would have been without resource but for the lax notions which 
prevailed among the reformers on the subject of the sacrament of orders. Had they 
not determined to do without a valid ordination, on the principle that the requisites 
ever esteemed indispensable in the church were unesacntialt they would have found 
themselves at a dead halt. But the mockery of an ordination, with the healing en* 
actnnent of the Queen and her parliament, fitted them for sitting in the usurped sees 
of the deposed Catholic bishops, and provided the new church with a suitable hi- 
erarchy. 

The Queen caused her Parliament to make such alterations in the liturgy used un- 
der King Edward as might seem advisable. Hence resulted important changes. — 
The prayer to be "relieved from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his de- 
testible enormities" was omitted. The Zuinglian terms which spoke of the sacra- 
ment as being only a remembrance of the death of Christ, were altered, and a sort 
of real presence of Christ's body defined, although this presence was not affirmed 
to be corporeal. Also a rubric at the end of the communion service, introduced to 
disclaim any adoration of the sacrament by kneeling to receive it, was expunged. 
And, by the Queen's injunctions, the sacramental bread was ordered to be made 
round, in fashion of wafers used in time of Queen Mary. These alterations were 
made to deceive and conciliate Catholics. And as the book in a great measure 
consisted of translations from liturgical books used in the Roman Catholic church, 
according to Soames, a Protestant writer, "omissions were the sole occasion for 
Roman Catholic discontent in the English service book." To make it succeed, the 
law enacted that any minister, beneficed or not, who should use any other, should 
for the first offence forfeit his goods and chatels, for the second, suffer a year's im- 
prisonment, and for the third, imprisonment for life. And that there might be peo- 
ple in the parish churches to hear this service read, the law, as we have seen, re- 
quired all to attend under fines and penalties. Lav commissioners were appointed 
to visit the different dioceses and prepare the people for the introduction of the new 
service, and to tender the oath of supremacy. Do all these measures prove what 
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the critic asserts, that obedience to the papal bull of excommunication in the 12tb 
year of Elizabeth was the cause of "this papal schism?" And here he is incau- 
tious enough to use, for him, a most unfortunate expression, when he says that 
•'obedience to this decree on the part of (he deluded subjects of this foreign Bishop, 
was the first occasion of setting up altar against altar in the realm of England.*' 
Does be forget that "the institution now called the Church of England" began 
t0 take down altars under Edward VI. and that the same institution authoritatively 
lemoved altara from the churches in order to place communion tables therein un- 
der Elizabeth? Under this Princess it was ordained, as reported by Heylin, a 
Protestant writer. '*That no altar should be taken down, but by oversight of the 
curate of the church, or the church wardens, or one of them at least, wherein no 
riotous or disorderly manner was to be used; and that the holy table in everj 
church be decently made, and set in the p'ace where the altar stood, and there com- 
monly covered as thereto belongeth, and as should be appointed by the visitors, and 
•o to stand, saving when the communion of the sacrament is to be administered, at 
which time the same shall be so placed in good sort within the quire or chancel, 
as whereby the nainister may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in 
his prayer and ministration, and the communicants also more conveniently and in 
more number communicate with the said minister. And after the communion 
done, from time to time the said holy table to be placed where it stood before." — 
Now that there was no longer a sacrifice, as the mass had been abolished, there 
was no need of an altar, and the ancient altars were taken down to make room for 
the holy table. And yet this writer has the strange hardihood calmly to write that 
the subjects of the Pope began in the 12lh year of Elizabeth ''to set up altar 
against altar." We again declare that he must imagine his readers totally igno- 
rant of the history of those times. By his own admission, the mass was intro- 
duced into England, as we proved amply in our last article, by Augustine. This 
mass was a sacrifice and required an altar. Under the present Church of England 
the mass was declare idolatrous and abolished. The Roman Catholics, who adhered 
to the faith which their ancestors had held for upwards of one thousand years; who 
made no changes in religion either as regarded faith, the ministry, or the sacra- 
ments, the liturgy, or discipline, are now represented as the persons guilty of 
schism, and of setting up a'tars and *' conventicles of their own.*' Their churches 
were taken from them, their altars removed, they were required by laws and pen- 
alties to change their faith and conform to a new liturgy, and to worship in a new 
fashion, and because they remained firm they are accused of tearing the seamless 
garment of Christ, breaking the bond of peace, and dividing the church by a crimi- 
nal schism. 

Who made the reformation? Who were the active parties in the many and seri- 
ous changes which were made? Who set aside the authority of all the general 
councils of the church except the first four? Who passed laws to repress the faith 
professed throughout the universal church? Who defined as a matter of faith, as a 
matter so certainly true that it not only might, but must be affirmed by a solemn 
oath, that the King or Queen, holding the sceptre of royal power, is the supreme 
head of the church of God, and the source of all spiritual jurisdiction and authority 
in religion, bound by office to repress heresy and direct aff*airs of conscience? — 
Who defined, what never had been defined in "the holy Catholic church," that 
•'justification is by faith alone," that "the scriptures contain all things necessary 
for salvation," so that anything proved to be the word of God by sufficient evi- 
dence otherwise, as by tradition, could not be a matter of faith, or can be rejected 
without injury to faith or salvation? Who deposed all the lawful bishops, and re- 
placed thern by bishops who could not secure a lawful consecration? Who did 
all these things but "the institution now called the Church of England?" Conse- 
quently this church must not only be schismatical but heretical. 

Schism is defined by the fathers to be a sin against external communion, or 
against the external unity of the church of God. Ireneus declares that "men can- 
not make any reformation so important as the evil of schism is pernicious." Dy- 
onisius of Alexandria declares that "a man ought rather to endure all things than 
to consent to a division of the church of God.'* St. Cyprian asks: "Do they think 
that Christ is amongst them when they are assembled? I speak of those who make 
assemblies out of the church of Christ. No. Although they were drawn to tor- 
nents and execution for the confession of the name of Christ, yet this pollution ia 
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not washed away even with their blood; tfaia inexplicable and inexcnsable crime of 
schism is not purged away even by death itselt" St. Cbrysostom declares that 
schismatics ''shall incur a punishment no less cruel, by dividing the unity and full- 
ness of the church, than those have done who pierced and divided Christ's own 
body/' St. Augustine represents schism as a worse crime than infidelity and idol- 
atry. 

Now we say to the critic as Optatus did to the Donatists. '* The buaineaa in 
hand ia concerning a separation. In Africa (in England) aa in all other promw- 
CC9 likewise, there was but one church before it was dimded by those who ordained 
Majoriuns (Mathew Parker) in the chair upon which by succession thou (Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) art set. The matter therefore to be considered is, which of 
the two parties has remained in the root with the whole world ? Which of them 
went out ? Which of them is set upon a new chair which heretofore was not in bC" 
ing ? (a chair, placed by Elizabeth in virtue of her supremacy, and with the insuf- 
ficient ordinal of Edward YI., filled by a bishop not in communion with the univ- 
ersal church). Which of them has raised an alter against an altar ? Which of 
them made an ordination during the life-time of him who was before ordained ? 
Lastly, which cf them is obnoxious to the sentence of St. John, the apostle, who 
foretold that many antichrists should go out of the church ?" Optat., lib. 1. 

We tell him also, as St. Augustine teaches in his book de Unitate, c, 4. "Those 
who do so dissent from the body of Christ, which is the church, that their commu- 
moo is not with the whole wheresoever it is spread, but are found in some party 
separated; it is manifest that they are not in the Catholic Church." We tell him 
with St. Piosper, that "he who communicates with the universal church is a 
Christian and a Catholic; and he who doth not communicate with it is a heretic 
and anti- Christ." Prosp. deprom, et Ben, Dei, 

We ask him, as St. Augustine asked the Donatist Fortunatus, whether his bishops 
can show or give letters of communion: "I asked him whether he could send com- 
municatory letters (which we call formatas) whithersoever I would name, &c. 
But because the thing was manifestly false, they quitted that discourse with confu- 
sion of language.'* 

It is eaby to understand who are to be adjudged as guilty of schism. Not "to re- 
main in the root with the whole world,'' not to '*be in communion with the whole 
wheresoever it is spread," not "to communicate with the universal church," not "to 
be able to give communicatory letters to the bishops" of the Catholic Church, these 
are the marks of schism. The present Church of England is a particular church, 
and is thus circumstanced. Before Henry YJII, she was in external communion 
with the whole world, and acknowledged the Pope as visible head of the Catholic 
Church; consequently this church is guilty of the crime of schism, to say nothing 
of her innovations in doctrine. 

Were further proofs neccessary on this point we could prove that in antiquity it 
was regarded as a sufficient mark of communion with the whole church to be in 
communion with the chair of Peter, and a sufficient evidence of schism to be out 
of communion with this Apostolic See. But this will suffice on a theological 
point which is merely collateral to the main question at issue. 

He starts another question which also is apart from the point which he ought to 
prove, namely, "whether the Church of Christ in England needed a reformation?" 
We answer that though the Church of Christ in England had needed a reformation, 
it never could have needed such a reformation, The|Church of Christ in Eng- 
land never could be benefitted by a separation from Catholic unity. Nor do 
we accord that this separation in the I6th century was a reformation.. A reformar 
tion in the church, as to manners and morals of individual members, whether among 
clergy or laity, might have been required, but never a reformation, which severed 
the bond of external communion, altered the faith, and destroyed the worship of 
the church. Either the things to be reformed were incompatible with salvation in 
the church or they were not. If they were incompatible with salvation, then how. 
was this church the Church of Christ? If they were not, why should they not be 
borne in the church rather than resort to the "pernicious evil of schism?" By the 
argument of the critic, the Roman Catholic Church needed no reformation in faith, 
because he contends the identical faith, held by the present Church of England, 
came down from the days of the apostles. By his argument, the church before the 
rafovmfttion was "the ajictent fabric" fouaded by Christ, and therefore able to sane 
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her children. By the testimony of Christ himself, his church or his kingdom is like 
to a net let down into the sea, taking fish of all sort "good and bad," or like a field, 
with tares growing among f Ac wheat; therefore it never could have been necessary, 
for corruption in morals or wickedness among certain members of the church, to 
separate from her authority and communion, under pretence of a reformation. 

The critic yields the point that the Pope had de facto authority in the Church of 
England from the days of Augustine, but disputes as to the origin and extent of this 
authority, pretending that it was not divine but human, because he was only a 
bishop like other bishops. Even though he could prove that the patriarchal juris- 
diction was a result of ecclesiastical arrangement and law, we defy him to show 
that the primacy of St. Peter and bis successors were similar. On the contrary, it 
has been ever defidt in the church from the day that Christ gave the keys to St. Pe- 
ter, and placed him to feed his whole fiock The unity of the church and the unity 
of the faith required a visible head, with plentitude of authority and jurisdiction, to 
preside over the bishops, who, in character and ordination, hold the episcopacy 
with him. The episcopacy is one, and is held in aolidum by each of the bishops, 
but for the exercise of its powers in unity there must exist a chief or head among 
the bishops, and for this a special order is not necessary. It suffices that the head- 
ship is an institution of Christ, that from Christ there is a delegated authority to 
watch over the whole church as pastor of the whole flock. And certainly a defend- 
er of '*the institution now called the Church of England" must admit that such an 
authority may be instituted in the church by its divine founder, since the present 
Church of England recognizes its existence, and holds this supremacy in the King 
or Queen as so true that she not only can invite her members, but even force them, 
to acknowledge it with a solemn oath. All then depends, not on the question 
whether the head or supreme bishop must by ordination receive something more 
than other bishops, but on the fact whether among the apostles Christ appointed a 
head, and whether he designed that among the successors of the Apostles this head 
should also have a successor. That Christ thus organized his church is proved by 
the uninterrupted faith and practice of the church, and may even be inferred from 
the admissions of the critic, and from what he says of "the dignity and precedence 
due to the great Apostolic See of the West." 

As to the critic's pretence that Roman Catholics hold the Pope's supremacy in 
the sense in which Gregory condemned the title of universal bishop, and to justify 
which he cites Bishop Kenrick, we answer that no where does Bishop Kenrick 
teach that the Pope is sole and only Bishop, or that the other bishops do not hold 
the episcopacy with the Pope, but he shows that the extraordinary prerogatives 
which were personal to the Apostles did not descend to the several bishops in their 
plentitude together with the ordinary prerogative and powers of the episcopacy, 
whereas the headship of Peter did descend to his successors in the Apostolic See, 
which was ever in the church held to be the chair of unity, and the trunk of the 
tree of apostolical succession. Bishop Kenrick says expressly, pa^6 73, edition of 
1848, "To all the Apostles Christ promised the power of binding and loosing, 
which he conferred on all by authorizing them to remit or retain sins. He gave to 
all a mission like that which He received from His Father. He sent all of them to 
preach His gospel to every creature, and ordered them to teach all nations 8 11 
things wdatsoever He had delivered; promising them His effectual assistance even 
to the end of time. The anostolic power of each one was, like that of Peter, co- 
extensive with the world; but Peter was pastor, ruler, and superior. They were all 
equal in episcopal character, and even in apostolic authority, with this difference, 
that their power was subordinate to his, and to be exercised necessarily in connec- 
tion and harmony with his, that even in their persons unity might be exhibited. — 
His universal jurisdiction was a permanent attribute of his office, as pastor and ru- 
ler, to descend and continue forever in his successors; whilst theirs was a personal 
prerogative of which the bishops would partake, without enjoying several ly its 
plentitude. This distinction is gathered from the marked manner in which Christ 
addressed Peter individually, whilst he promised and gave authority to the others in 
common, Peter being necessarily included. Bossuet beautifully observes: '*The 
power divided among many imports restriction: conferred on one alone, over all and 
without exception, it bears the evidence of its plentitude. All receive the same 

Eower, but not in the same degree or to the same extent. Jesus Christ commence* 
y the chief, and in the person of the chief deyelopes all His power, in order that 
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we should learn that the ecclesiastical authority, heiog originally centered in one 
iiidividual, has been diffused only on the condition that it should always be reflect- 
ed back on the principle of its unity, and that all they who share it should be in- 
separably connected with that See which is the common center of all churches." 

That Peter had a primacy of honor and jurisdiction is very plain from the scrip- 
tures, and without torturing and perverting the scriptures this cannot be impugned. 
Yet this primacy was very compatible wiih ttie dignity of the apostleship and with 
the episcopal character, which each of his colleagues enjoyed with Peter. Potter, 
a Church of England writer, after certain specifications, says: "From these and 
other examples which occur in the scripture, it is evident St. Peter acted as 
CHIEF OF the college OF AposTLES,and so he is constantly described by the primi- 
tive writers of the church, who called him the head, the president, the prolocutor, 
the chief, the foreman of the Apostles, with several other titles of distinction.* If, 
■ among the Apostles, there could be a chief without derogation from the apostolic 
dignity, why, among bishops, may there not be a chief bishop without derogation 
from the episcopal dignity? And thus does bishop Kenrick advocate the suprema- 
cy, and not in a sense to lessen the dignity, prerogatives, or authority of the mem- 
bers of the order to which he belongs. Though we have already said enough on 
this matter, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of laying before the critic the 
following passage from Optatus of Milevi, which is worthy of his consideration: 
''Thou canst not deny but that thou knowest that, in the city of Rome, there was 
first an episcopal chair placed for Peter, wherein Peter, the head of all the Apos- 
tles, sat, whereof also he was called Cephas; in which one chair unity was to be 
kept by all, least the other Apostles might attribute to themselves each one his par- 
ticular chair; and that he should be a schismatic and sinner, who against that one 
single chair should erect another's.*' — Lib, 2, Cont. Par em. It is in this sense 
that Bishop Kenrick said in a former edition of his primacy, that the Roman Bishop 
alone is bishop of the Catholic Church," for he is arguing on a passage of Cyprian, 
which refutes the claims of the anti-Pope, Novatian, and on the abjuration of 
schism on the part of certain priests who used this expression in writing to Pope Cor- 
nelius, <'We are not ignorant that there is a God, one Christ, one Lord, whom we 
have confessed, one Holy spirit, and that there should be one bishop in the Catho- 
lic church." This title, '^Bishop of the Catholic church," Dr. Kenrick contendscould 
not be given without qualification to a mere diocesan, but is verified in the presidency 
of one over the whole church. As there is one chair, so was there to be one bishop 
for the preservation of unity, but the other bishops were to be equally bishops in all 
things except in the presidency or headship, which is an office to he filled by 
one. 

The critic pretends that "he has proved, as clearly as anything can be proved, 
that the patriarchal authority of the Pope was unknown in the British isles previous 
to the mission of Augustine." He may think so; but we think that he has not 
proved this. And in addition to the evidences of the contrary which we have al- 
ready adduced we will now present him and our readers two other arguments. 1st. 
He maintains that, by ecclesiastical law, the Church was divided under the jurisdic- 
of several patriarchs, and he admits the Pope to have been the great patriarch of 
the west. Who exercised patriarchal power over the British isles if the Pope did 
not? We have shown how Pope Celestlne sent a first bishop to the Scots, and how 
Pope Gregory established bishops in England. This he cannot refute. 2d. He 
admits that three British bishops sat iathe council of Aries in 314. Now the fathers 
of this council recognized that* 'the Bishop of Rome occupies the chair in which the 
Apostles ai^ ever seated, and where their blood shed for the faith unceasingly pro- 
claims the glory of God ***** that to him, because of his dignity, it 
belongs to intimate to other churches the definitions of the council." To make 
known with authority what things are to have the force of law, and that with re- 
spect to all other churches is evidently an appanage of the primacy. The British 
bishops did not raise any objection to this recognition of the Pope's dignity, as far 
as our reading allows us to judge. Therefore, the Pope's authority extended to the 
British churches in 314, and long before the time of Augustine. 

The critic says that he is ''strongly tempted to expose the inaccuracies of our M. 
in his mention of the first four general councils." The critic shows admirable pru- 
dence in resisting these unpleasant temptations. 



*Cited by Bishop Kenrick on ths primacy, p. 86. 
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As to the distinction bistween the spiritual and temporal power of the Pope, 
which he represents as having been ''most carefully confounded by the Popes them- 
selves," be asks us to cite'*some document emanating from papal authority" which 
sets it forth. We answer that the spiritual supremacy is a matter of faith, and that 
the temporal power has never been defined as a point of faith. If this last has been 
defined as a point of failh he can show us when and where Catholics at all times, 
as did the Catholic universities consulted by Pitt, the English minister, have ever 
been free to say that the Pope holds no temporal power jure divino. The council 
of Florence thus defines the doctrine: **We define that the holy Apostolic and 
Roman pontiff holds the primacy throughout the entire world, and that the said 
Roman pontiff is successor of the blessed Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and is 
true vicar of Christ, and the head of the whole Church* and father and teacher of ail 
Christians; and that to him in the person of blessed Peter, full power was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ to feed, rule, and govern the universal church, as also is con- 
tained in the acts of (Ecumenical councils and in the sacred canons." 

The council of Ephesus, the third general council, in the third action aa cited in 
Labbe t. 3. says: **St. Peter, prince and head of the Apostles, the foundation of tbe 
Catholic Church, has from our Lord Jesus Christ received the keys of the kingdom; 
the power of binding and losing sins was given to him, who to this time and al- 
ways lives and exercises judgment in his successors." These speak of the spiritual 
headship. We may also please the critic by quoting a passage from Pope Gelas- 
ius, who ascended the papal chair in 493. He is writing to the Emperor Anas- 
tasius, an open and declared protector of tbe Eutychians: **This world, august Em- 
peror, is governed by two powers, that of pontiffs and that of kings; among whom 
the burden of the priests is the greater, because, in the day of judgment, they have 
to tender to God an account for the souls of kings. You know my dear son, that 
although by your dignity you preside over the human race, yet to those who arc 
charged with the administration of divine things you humble yourself devoutly; yoo 
seek from them what concerns your salvation, and you recognise in all that regards 
the reception and administration of the sacraments, that far from commanding you 
are to obey them. You know that in all these you depend on their judgment, and 
that you have not the right to subject them to your will. For if the miniattra of 
religion obey your lawa in all that concerna the temporal order, because they knovf 
that you have received your power from on high with what affection, I ask you, 
should you not obey those who are charged with dispensing to you our august mys- 
teries." Seen in Labbe t. IV., and Fleury t, VII, lib. xxx., n. 31 . With the 
risk of giving the critic another nervous crisis at the sight of Latin, we yieldto the 
temptation of transcribing the last sentence. '<Si enim, quantum ad ordinem per- 
tinet publicae disciplinse, cognoscentesimperium tibi supernadispositione collatum, 
legibus tuis ipsi quoque parent religionis antistites, . . . quo, rogo, decet affectu 
eis obedire, qui pro erogandis venerabilibus sunt attributi mysteriis?" 

We have now disposed of the reply of the critic, and, considering how little it 
made for his e:harge against Macaulay and how feeble it was as a defence of hi« 
own position that the essential constituents of the present Church of England came 
down unchanged from the days of the Apostles, we think we have gratuitously 
laid him under obligatio i by giving it so much importance. We, however, did 
this without any expectation of thanks from him, and shall not be disappointed to 
find that he does not appreciate the favor. From what cause, we know not, he is 
getting tired of writing for the Journal, under the notion that its editors are "impa- 
tient," and modestly asks us for "free admission into the Advocate." What com- 
pensation shall we have for spreading his errors before Catholic readers, supposing 
that we had it in our power to dispose of the Advocate, which however we have 
not, having more than a year ago resigned the control of it? If he only wants the 
Advocate to prove that "Constantine received a Christian education when a child," 
or to prove that ''Helen, his mother, was a Christian when she gave him birth," he 
shall freely have the Advocate to do so, since these are purely historical questions 
which we would like to se<^^ elucidated by the historic proofs, unknown to the rest 
of the world, which the critic has made the basis of his assertions. If he wants 
the Avocate for the discussion of controversial topics, such as he has set up beside 
' the historical question which has induced us to enter the lists with him, we will 
made arrangements with the editor to publish his articles on condition that he pro- 
cure equal circulation to ours among the adversaries of our faith, and he may per- 
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ceite that we are here verj liberal in not insisting that said adversaries shall all be 
Episcopalians. We are really disposed to see what proofs he has to convince ui 
that the Church of England is the true Church of Christ. 

In conclusion, we beg him not to consider that we grant all the statements in his 
articles whicn are not specifically denied by us, for we pass many things over ai 
manifestly absurd, others as irrelevant, and for others we find no room. The pres- 
ent article will perhaps try the patience of ihe editors of the Journal, and cause us 
to wish we had some Episcopalian paper for its publication. But editors have their 
patience often taxed, and we can only promise not to do so any onore unless the 
critic forces us to it by some new essay. 

II w 

[Previous to the insertion of Letter YI. in the Journal, the following appeared 
in its columns as editorial :] 

(XTfWe received several days ago a communication from our correspondent. 
"M.," in continuation of the controversy in relation to Macaulay's History of the 
Church of England. We intend to publish it as soon as our space will permit — 
Each party having furnished three articles, of about the same aggregate leogths, 
this controversy must now be closed so far as these columns are concerned. Both 
champions have manifested great abilitv, ingenuity, diligence, and learning, and it 
is not often that a controversy of equal merits is waged through the colunuis of a 
newspaper. The respective friends of the writers appear to be well pleased, each 
claimiug a victory, and we do not think a more suitable time will ever arrive for 
closing up the controversy. — [Louisville Journal, July 11th. 

[On the 16th July, the following communication, from Rev. Mr. Ciai][, with the 
prefatory editorial remarks, were given to the public :] 

OCI* Although the continuation of the masterly theological controversy !n our col- 
umns is exceedingly inconvenient to us and uninteresting to a large proportion of 
our readers, we feel constrained to recognize the justice of the reasons given by the 
writer of the following note why he should have the privilege oi the closing ar- 
ticle so far as the Louisville Journal is concerned. If he furnishes- a reply to **M." 
we shall publish it, and thenK;^ shall publish nothing more upon the subject. 

To the Editors of the Louisville Journal: 

Loui&viLiB, July 13, 1849. 
Gentlemen : I read with much surprise your paragraph of the Utb iost., m re^ 
lation to the discussion in the Journal which has followed upon my article upon 
Macaulay's history. I certainly feel very grateful to you for ihe space which you 
have permitted me to occupy in your columns upon a subject so foreign to your pa- 
per as the later articles of this series. Your frequently expressed reluctance to per- 
mit its continuance had prepared me to acquiesce at any time in that editorial dis- 
cretion which would close the controversy, whenever it should be done in accord- 
ance with the lules of written or oral discussion. My surpr;se at your paragraph 
therefore only arose from the inadvertence on your part which induced you to close 
the controversy in direct Hnd palpable contravention of those rules. 

It is a well-established principle of forensic and parliamentary debate, and of 
written discussion, that the party who commences the discussion of a particular sub- 
ject, if hid positions are controverted by another speaker or writer, shall be allowed 
to reply. And these respective positions of the tvvo parties can never be changed 
no matter to what length the discussion may be extended The speaker or writer 
whose positions are assailed has the right to reply; and the repetition of the as- 
sault a hundred times cannot take away this right. You remembered this principle 
when several correspondents made a furious onslaught upon my first article, and 
you conceded to me the right to reply. When that reply was published, you pos- . 
sessed the power rightfully to exclude the further consideration of the subject from 
your columns. But your courtesy and forbearance induced you to re-open the dis- 
cussion by admitting the second article of the correspondent who is distin- 
guished by the signature of "M." Of course my second reply followed this second , 
asBStilt. Then again you might rightfully have exercised your power to close the 
diseussioo. And as you say that both parties then claimed the victory, that might have 
be^ a convenient time. But your admission of a third assault upon me from *'M." 
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necessarilj commUs you to tbe admission of a third reply. And this right to reply 
will belong to my position by the well-established rules of debate just so long aa 
**M." or any other writer may persist in attaclting me. 

I will not permit myself to indulge the suspicion that you have permitted any 
threats of political proscription on the part of an overbearing and'unscrupulous 
Romish priesthood to interfere with your independence as journalists in a questioa 
of fairness and right. I am sure thit your decision to admit a third assault upon 
me without permitting a reply was the hasiy impulse of feeling impatient of the 
continuance of a controversy which was occupying so large a portion of your val- 
uable paper. I claim the right to reply in the Journal to an attack made upon me 
in the Journal. Seeing as you must the justice and propriety of my claim, you will 
of course permit me to be beard before closing tbe columns of the Journal to this 
controversy. 



LETTER VII. 



BT KEY. MR. CRAIK. 



Gentlemen : I have again to thank your correspondent '* M." for the renewed 
opportunity he affords me by his renewed assault of bringing before the readers of 
the Journal some valuable truths which a portion of them have not been accustom- 
ed to consider. Each occasion thus happily presented of looking at these truths 
will help to fasten them upon the mind, and as they become familiar they will be 
more justly appreciated and more readily received. 

The fears which I expressed of the effect that my last article would produce upon 
the equanimity of your correspondent have been more than realised. The weighty 
authorities and the conclusive arguments of that article have called forth in return 
an exhibition of arrogance and of affected scorn and contumely which would be 
quite amusing but for the unhappy temper which it so plainly manifests. But per- 
haps I do your correspondent injustice. If I am not mistaken in the person uho 
rejoices in the expressive signature '* M.," the public ascribes to him a very high 
degree of controversial ability and a good deal of practice in the use of it. He 
therefore understands best the strength and the vieakness of his cause, and baa 
skilfully selected those weapons with which he could most efiectually make a show 
of strength, and thus cover up the intrinsic weakness of that cause. 

The importance of the matter and the preciousness of the opportunity will not 
allow me to waste time and space upon the witty and original allusions of ** M." 
to the **magpie" or to ''the foot, the club, and the distaff of Hercules." Resigning 
to my classical friend all pretensions to the character of this renowned hero and to 
the use of either cf his weapons, instead of retorting upon ** M." his epithets of 
depreciation, I am rather inclined to express my admiration of the ability which be 
-has displayed in his last article. 

With no pretensiors to dialectic skill, but in the simple strength of holy, invin* 
cibie truth, I have presented the issue between the Church of Christ end Popery in 
a manner, eo plain and easy of apprehension that every candid mind can at once 
take hold of it and be prepared to determine that issue according to the evidence 
that may be adduced on either side. This issue neither '* M."nor all dignitaries of 
liis Church can fairly and succeaafully meet. But, in an evil hour of fancied 
strength, ** M.'* had committed himself to the task of demolishing the luckleas 
^'school boy" who had dared to defend the Church of Christ in England against 
the miarepresentations of an English partisan historian. Accustomed only to tbe 
encounter between his own and other opposing forms of error, the turn of the con- 
test which he had now provoked and the plainness with which the real issu^wa* 
presented were most unexpected and embarrassing to this boastful champion. With 
indomitable spirit he has since accomplished all that a perfect mastery of the art of 
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%ophi«tYT can perform to retrieye his error and to seem to partial and sympathising 
iiriends to have maintained the position so rashly and confidently assumed. Unable 
to meet the true issue successfully, ** M." prudently determined not to attempt to 
meet it at all, but to try and save the excited expectations of admiring followers 
from a sad disappointment by talking smartly, flippantly, and largely all around the 
aubject, without ever saying one single thing pertinent to the question. For this 
purpose^ he has employed with admirable skill all the weapons in the armory ol the 
Bophistical art — wit, sarcasm, abuse, false logic, multiplicity of words* 

'* M/' has a singular fancy to designate an illustration as ''puerile,'' because by a 
Utile change it may be turned to another purpose, and even against the party first 
using it. *' M." seems to have forgoiten, in the frequent repetition of this conceits 
that an illustration is no argument and that a sensible man never presents it as such 
to sensible people^ His objection would indeed be well urged against an argument* 
but it has nothing to do with an illustration. If an argument could thus be turne^ 
againat the party using it, it would be. not jmcriU, for boys may reason well, but a 
bad argument, almost as bad as those attempts at argument with which ** M." has 
expanded his swelling articles. It is the characteristic of an illustration to be the 
mere creature of the mind that uses it. All its value comes from its property of 
illnatrating a proposition or an argument. It may serve as well to illustrate a false 
proposition or a false argument as a tiue one. The truth or falsehood of either is 
to be ascertained by an examination of the proposition or argument, not by a play 
upon the changes of which an illustration is susceptible. Whether an illustration 
is happily chosen is a different question. 

" M."' seems to have taken a prodigious fancy to one of my illustrations, which 
was not so great a favorite with me, for I feared that its imagery would be annoying 
to faatidious readers. But the noverty of my imagination furnished nothing better 
just then with which to make plain the argument that preceded it. But ** M." ad* 
mirea the thing for its own oeauty, and without presenting any argument at all 
which it might serve to illustrate, he turns my picture of the old defiled house over 
and over again, and looks at it in various aspects with evident affection and de> 
light. I hope that his pleasure may continue, and as his fervid imagination has 
enabled him to convert all the bones which are imbedded in those piles of dirt — 
the relics of many a hearty meal — into the •*relic«" **of martyrs'* and * 'saints," 
would it not be well to pick them all out and ''enshrine" them in golden cases 
and distribute them as precious treasures among th« Roman cbapels in the West ? 
it is quite certain that as many and as true miracles will be wrought at these shrines 
as if the bones had been imported fresh from the cabinet of Pius IX. 

One of '* M's " favorite arguments, which he seems to think overwhelming, is, 
that the assertion ''we are the true Church of Chribt" may be made by one body of 
professing Christians, as well as by another. You made that sage observation, 
friend " M." in your first article, and in my reply it was very briefly, but complete- 
ly disposed of. How it helps your cause, it would be hard to see. For in strong 
assertion, in great swelling words of vanity, consists the chief strength of your 
party. Yen tell men to trust their salvation to you upon tJit btren^th af your aaaer- 
Hon that y<m are the true Church of Christ. And when they ask for evidence, you 
remind them of the fallibility -of individual judgment , and of the variety of opin- 
ions that are in the world, and how hard it is to decide between so many conflicting 
claims, and how much better ar d easier it will he just io taJce your ward, and com^ 
mit the eart of th^ir Boula and all distracting queationa about the truth to you. 
How it helps the cause with a reasonable person of a communion which stands 
«pon such a basis to remind us that Universalists, and Unitarians, and all the other 
«elf-constituted religious bodies in the world mxike the very aame claim it would be 
difficult to imagine. But among those with whom assertion passes iot proof, the 
party that claims most and bt ags highest will undoubtedly secure the majority. This 
is the secret of the success of Romanism with the unreflecting and the timid. The 
Papal paKy claims more and brags hieher than all other sects; and these persons 
aubmissively subject themselves and all their faculties to the control of the agents 
of that party. 

But assertion is not proof. Truth and error are both in tho world. And oiror 
claims the name and assumes the garb of truth. Errorcould have no existence ex- 
cept upon this condition. The counterfeit could not be, except as the semblance of 
an original thing, it is the obligation and the prerogative of that divuij^-^eason 
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which God has given to every man to decide, vdth the aid of those taried hetp9 
which the same God has furidahed to him, the question between truth and error, 
between the genuine and the false. This obligation is an ultimate fact in the con- 
stitution of human nature. And when your church attempts to impose its c1eim9 
upon the credulity of men, upon the vain pretence that their reason is incompetent 
to decide upon the conflicting pretensions of truth and error, you are destroying the 
first and greatest characteristic of humanity; you are trampling upon and crushing 
the image of God in His creature; ycu are making man to be a degraded and woith- 
less thing; you are sinking him to a depth of abasement to which no other slavery 
furnishes a parallel. 

The abuse, the perversion of this imperative obligation, of ttiis inalienable right 
of human kind, to judge between truth and error, to choose between good and evil, 
consists in the pride of the individual reason vainly essaying to stand alone, and 
disdainfully rejecting those aids to the reason and the judgment which God Him- 
self has furnished. 

Assertion is as good for one party as for another; for Paganism or for Mahom' 
etanism as for Christianity. But although when boldly made it has always im- 
po^^ed upon multitudes, yet, in the estimate oi that intelligence uhich God requires 
every man to exercise, it is worthless until sustained by proof. 

Among other expedients of our friend *'M." to seem to be saying something very 
spicy and very smart when he really has nothing to say, recourse is again had to 
the legal establishment of the Church in England as a fruitful source of odium 
against the Church of that country. I have once or twice before simply reminded 
our readers that some form of religion is established by law in every country in 
Europe, and in nearly every country in the world. I will not myself attempt to 
characterize the persistence of the Papal advocate in the use of this ground of oh' 
loQuy against the Cburch of England as a capital point in his own favor. But I 
will ask any respectable and right-feeling Roman Catholic to look at the circum- 
stances and say what he thinks of such a course of argument. The advocate know» 
that the Papal religion is ''the Church by law established" in every country where 
the governing power is Papal; and that in most of those countries no other religion 
can be freely exercised. The advocate knows also that the acknowledged and essen* 
tial head of his religion is a temporal Prince, who affirms that the possession of his 
temporal sovereignty is indispensible to the exercise of his ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy; and who upon that ground has called upon the Papal Princes of Europe to 
reinstate him in that temporal dominion from which he has been driven by the 
awakened intelligence of the Roman people. When an honest Roman Catholic 
looks at these considerations, and then sees his advocate again and again pertina- 
ciously trying to make capital for bis cause, here in Republican America, out of the 
establishment of the Church in England, he will exclaim, '*For shame, Mr. **M.*' 
He will tell you that this is the lowest and most contemptible soit of cant; which 
disregards the feelings and the intelligence of respectable men, and appeals only 
* to the prejudices o' the mobt ignorant and unreflecting portion of the community. 

•*M." characterises my argument and illustration of the fact that the Cliuieh or 
diocess of Rome cannot be identical in all respects with the Church of England, 
or with the whole Church of Christ, as "a mere verbal quibble," and a **pitiful 
evasion." Well, I did feel the littleness of the argument, and apologised accord^ 
ingly for the necessity of using it. In terms, certainly more courteous, if not so 
plain, I had affirmed that the "mere verbal quibble" and the*' pitiful evasion" 
which seeks to confound the distinction between the "local diocess of Rome" and 
the Church of Christ in England and in the whole world, constituted the staple of 
Romish controversy^ and hence the necessity imposed upon me of exposing this 
fallacy in all its nakedness. '<M." very naturally does not like his arguments when 
thus disrobed of their verbiage and ambiguities; but I am sorry that be disfigured 
his paper by applying such harsh epithets to them. If he will give me now a can- 
did hearing he will be convinced that this is the sum and substance of the whole of 
his last article, except the wit and the vituperation, for which we must enter a 
special credit. 

I have several times stated the true issue involved in this whole controversy, id 
terms as perspicuous as I could choose. I will now repeat it. And I appeal to 
every intelligent reader, RonMn and Protestant, to say if it is not the only issue as 
yet presented in this controversy for sensible men to discuss. In my l^*^ wticjo 
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tlie question was restated as tollows : The Church of Christ being "a perpetual and 
divinely instituted corporation, it is a plain and undeniable proposiiion that the 
identity of the Church in all ages and nations must consist in the maintenance of , 
tho:se things which, by the original inatitutiojit made the being and life of the cor- 
porationJ* We ascertained that the being and life of the Church consisted, by 
Christ's institution, in the faith which He revealed, in the mim>^ry which He com- 
missioned, and in the sacraments which He ordained. Then, not by empty asser- 
tions but by theplaifieat evidences of history it was fully proved that the faith, the 
ministry, and the sacraments given by Christ Himself had been retained by the 
church in Britain from Apostolic times, or from the first introduction of Christian- 
ity into the island, to the present day " 

Instead of shovi^ing us the things which by the institution of Christ make the 
being, a?id consequently determine thtidentit;, of the Church, *'M." proves at large 
that certain opinions nnd practices, alleged to be noveltieci and corruptions, were 
once held in the English Church and are not now held there. Neither of these as- 
sertions was ever denied by any human being. The only possible question to |^e 
considered in regard to these opinions and practices is, whether they were a part of 
the institution of Christ, so that to take them away is to destroy the identity of 
His Chfirch ? 

Is not this the fair and legitimate issue in the pending controversy ? Is it not the 
only issue for sensible men to argue in the piemiaes? In my last reply "M." was 
reminded that this issue had been distinctly presented before, and that he bad failed 
to meet it. Does he attempt to meet it now, in his last extended communi,.ation? 
No. Instead of discussing this question, he formally declines the discussion of it 
upon twogrounds : 

1st. That my ' • unanswerable argument" is a * * mere petitio principii *' 2d. That 
it "must induce an endless and diversified theological discussion.*' Then, my dear 
**M.," if you intended, for these or any other reasons, not to discuss the only ques- 
tion between us, why all this pother in the Journal ! What did you begin to write 
for ? Why those formidable and closely printed columns, so annoying to the indul- 
gent editors who have permitted us to occupy so large a portion of their paper, if 
you only intended to prove what no one had undertaken to deny? 

Your grand achievement in the art of logic, that famous syllogism, which you 
repeat for my benefit, proves, like some other equally famous syllogisms, a piopo- 
sition which has not yet been disputed. It proves that the corrupt Church of Eng- 
land was identical in its corruptions with the corrupt Church of Rome in the 16th 
century. And if the corruptions of the Church of Rome now were identical with 
her corruptions then, the corrupt Church of England of that century would be iden^ 
tical with the present Church of Rome, in those corruptions— * things equal to 
the same being equ ilto one another.'' This is precisely the proposition most logic- 
ally and unanswerably j^rcwed by this valuable syllogism; and if you never apply 
the art of logic to any more difiicult achievement, you will find it a pleasant diver- 
sion with which to make the ignorant stare, and admire the profundity of your 
learning. 

<*And still the wooder grew. 
That one small head could carry all he knew." 

But by reason of a fault in one of your premises you will not be able to prove by 
this syllogism even this most lame and impotent conclusion. For the very corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome at this day are not identical with her corruptions of 
the 16th century. Witness the apparent determination of the reigning Pope to ele- 
vate into an article of your church's faith that wretched figment of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, which St. Bernard, the last of the tathers, when it 
was first proposed in the 12Lh century, not as an article of faith, but as a pious opin- 
ion, denounced *'as a new-fangled conceit, and a juvenile foppery"— as a thing 
"which common sense rejects, and which finds no warrant in primitive tradition" 
— as "a daring novelty, the child of levity, the sister of superstition, and the 
mother of temerity." (St. Bernard, epistle 174.) 

Will any Romanist, after this testimony from the Pope maker, the most distin- 
guished theologian of his age, venture to affirm that the opinion so denounced has 
been ** always a tenet of the faith of the churth;" that it has always been *'the be* 
lief of the diffused church on this point?'* 

We may remark in passing that this case furnishes a good illustration of the 
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g'^diiRl progress of corruption in the Romish church. That absurd dogma, which, 
when proposed in the 12th century, as an innocent opinion that might lawfully b«f 
entertained and acted upon by Christian people, was then repelled hy the mo»t il- 
lustrious Doctor of the church as '*a new-fangled conceit, and a juvenile foppery,'' 
flee, dec. But the tenet being in accordance with the superstitioud feeling of the 
age, by which it was suggested, the counsels of wisdom and the notes of warning 
were unheeded. The opinion was received and incorporated into the liturgy of 
some of the congregations. And now in the year 184y, the e/icyclical letter of the 
Pope exhibits a state of distempered fanaticism in the Romish Church on this sub- 
ject that is sad and humiliating. This extraordinary document states *'we were 
touched with a sovereign consolation, venerable brethren, when we learned in what 
marvellous manner, under the pontificate of our predecessor, Gregory 16th, of ven- 
erable memory, an ardent desire had been awakened, throughout the whole Catho* 
tic universe, to see it at last decreed by a solemn judgment of the Holy See, that 
the thriet Holy Mother of God. who is also the tender mother of us all, the Im- 
maculate Virgin Mary, was conceived without the original stain.** "Many per- 
sons are astonished that the church and the Apostolic See have not de( reed to the 
thrice Holy Virgin this honor; which the common pitty of believers so ardently de- 
sire to see assigned to her by a solemn judgment and by the authority ot thai same 
Church and that same See. Certai. ly these wishes have been singularly agreeable 
and full of coi.solation for us, who, from our mosi tender years, have had nothing 
more dear or more preciowa than to honor the blessed Virgin Mary with a particular 
piety, with a spet ial veneration, and with the inmost dtvoiion of our heart, and to 
do all which seemed to us capable of contributing to her greater glory and praise, 
and to the extension of her worship.** 'We confide especially in this hope, ihhi 
the blessed Virgin, who, placed between Christ and the Church, all full of grace 
and of mildness, has always snatched the Christian people from the greatest calam- 
ities and has saved them from ruin," &c. "For you know perfectly, Ven. Bieth., 
that the foundation of our confidence is in the thrice Holy Virgm; since it is in her 
that God has placed \\\q fullness of all good so Ihati/ there is any hope, if there is 
any favor ^ if there ia any salvttion, we knouo that it is from her that we receive it, 
because this ia the will of Him who hua wHledthtit we should have all things through 
Mary." This is fearful blasphemy to come from a Priest of the One only Lord 
God, who has derlared that He will not give His gloty to another, and who nas set 
forth one only mediator, between God and man. the man Chiist Jesus ! Besides all 
the other attributes of Deity ascribed to the Virgin, she is several times spoken of 
in this document as the thrice Holy, Now trora the earliest age of the Church — the 
Trisagion — the address to Almighty God as the thrice Holy — has been considered 
as one of the most characteristic and solemn portions of the Encharistic service, 
and it is found in all the ancient liturgies. A practical and a aolemn question in- 
deed it has become for the followers of this apostate Priest to inquire whether 
"idolators may be saved.'* 

But**M.*' refuses to consider the only issue between us, because my argument is 
•*a mere petitio principii, or begging of the question.*' If this were so, would it 
«ot have been well to devote a few paragraphs of his e8sa>s to the proof of that as- 
sertion? Or, if he could not >»estow so mu( h attention upon my argument, there 
waatheissue its^Z/. apparently at least a plain and simple one Could he not 
spare one column out oi so many in ordt^rto maintain his side of that issue, or else 
to show that the issue was not fairly stated ? An easier task suited the conveni- 
ence of this mighty man of Anak. To prove by all the formalities of a regularly 
construcied syllogism that three and two do not make six; that a curve is not a right 
line; that the reformed Chi rch of England is not identical with the Church of 
Rome in the corruptions of the latter, or with the Church ot England in the same 
corruptions previous to their removal; this is the mighty efibrt of ratiocination to 
which our champion has addressed his transcendent powers, and by which he mod- 
estly suggests that he has laid the humble advocate of truth 'under obligations'* to 
himself by giving to his cause so much importance. Go on, my condescending 
friend. T e cause of truth does need all the aid that you can give by such elibrts 
for its injury. In the midst of the world's turmoil and clamor, truth, ever hiodest 
and retiring, is apt to be neglected and forgotten. 1 thank you for what you have 
done. Stoop again frjm the height of your sublimity, and by another vain assault 
make her the subject of an nour's thought with the busy multitude. 
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The qaestion which I originally presented in answer to the stalemeot of Macau- 
lay was. has the Church in England retained the things which, by the inatituHon of 
Christy constitute the being, the life of that spiritual corporation His Church?— 
Any body of professing Christians who can show that it now possesses and has 
regularly received from the Fountain thtat things, will thus have proved incontest- 
ibly ita identity with the Church of Chnat, as such, as a part or branch thereof. — 
Again, I ask any sensible Roman Catholic or Protestant if this is not the real and 
principal question ? I have endeavored plainly and dispassionately to present my 
side of this question. Of course the issue is both theological and historical. The- 
ology ascertains what is the institution of Christ that constitutes the being, the life 
of His Church. History must show whether any particular body, claiming to be a 
branch of this spiritual corporation, haa received and retained the thinga tohich, by 
Chriat'a inatitution, constitute the corporation. 

The imaginary question which * M." says that he has been discussing in his three 
long articles, whether the Church in England had been defiled foraevcral agea 
with very many corruptiona. is neither a theological nor an historical question.— 
For no human being ever disputed that Popery existed in England for some lime 
previous to the reformation by which this novelty was removed. This "historical 
question, " therefore, as **M." chooses to call it, was got up by himself; and, as he 
could find no opponent, be has argued it away smoothly on both sides, in order by 
a jingle of words to cover bis retreat from an unfortunate position. 

There did indeed arise a question out of the acknowledged existence of these 
Popish corruptions with which the Church was defiled, very important to all Chris- 
tian people of this day, viz: Whether the exiatence of th'eae corruptiona destroyed 
the Church of Chrid? If this question could be answered in the affirraaiive, then, 
as there has been no new revelation, and no subsequent institution of a Church, we 
are allin a sad case. 

As the former and principal question had been considered in my former articles, 
I devoted the greater portion of the last to this second and subsequent one. I proved, 
or tried to prove, that addition and defilement are not destruction; and that the ori- 
ginal Church of Christ retaina ita identity through all the changea of addition, de- 
filement, and their removal. Papal advocates, on the contrary, generally maintain, 
as'*M." seems to do, thdii addition and defilement must necessarily involve d«- 
struction; and thus, by the terror of leaving «o Church of Christ in the world, they 
seek to drive men into the only remaining alternative, viz: that every practice, and 
fancy, and conceit, and vile abuse, which in the lapse of ages has been perpetrated 
in the name of Christianity, or submitted to by Christian people, must be received 
and reverenced and retained aa an eaaential part of ChriaVa inatitution I 

But **M." objects to my position that ''till he establishes irrefutably what were 
the faith, ministry, and sacraments of the original Church of Christ, he cannot ap- 
ply his test, and upon every point and step of his progress he must face the batteries 
of theological controversy, not with the Roman Catholic Church only, but with 
different denominations." It is too true alas ! that the prevalence of heresy and 
schism have unhappily complicated the inquiry after the simple truth of Chri-t's re- 
ligion. But after all the efforts of the adversary to effect this result, and to drown 
men's souls in perdition by thus deterring them from the inquiry, the way of truth 
has not been so entangled as to a superficial observer it appears. With those * 'dif- 
ferent denominations" we are not now engaged. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. One at a time will enable us to see our way more clearly. The advocate 
of one of the "denominations'* has volunteered his championship, and, so far as 
he is concerned, I have "established irrefutably" the faith, the ministry, and the 
sacraments of Christ's Church according to His institution. 

I have shown the institution by Christ of the Episcopate and its subordinate or- 
ders, as the permanent officers of His Church. You have produced no patent from 
Christ of the institution of another ministry. I have shown you the faith which 
Christ revealed, contained fully and at large with many other matters in the Holy 
Scriptures, but collectedand embodied into a brief aymbol in the apostolic age, and 
ev6r since p of eased and held by the whole Church of Christ as "the Christian Faith" 
— "The Creed." You express indeed your opinion that **there are many" other 
**m liters of faith which no Christian can reject without peril to his soul!" But to 
your opinion is opposed the practice of the Church in all ages, which baptises her 
catechumens in no other faith; and that emphatic declaration of the Council of 
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Ephesus which you have promised ''undouhtedly to receive and profess"— vi^r 
"Those who shall dare to compose any other creed, or to exhibit or produce any 
auch to thoie who wish to turn to the acknowledgment of the truth, if they are bish- 
ops, or cIer/?;ymeD they shall be deposed; but if they are of the laity they shall be 
aDathen:atised." Canon 7ih. 

1 have proved the institution by Christ himself of two Sacraments, Baptism, and 
the Lord's Supper, as the seals and witnesses of the Christian covenant, and a» 
special channels of dirine grace. Have vou invalidated these two sacraments; or 
have you shown the institution of others of like character? Now whatever "other 
denominations" may have to say in the premises, you are estopped; iox, having had 
large opportunity, >ou have not pretended to impeach or overturw this tesiimony. 
I rejoice indeed in the conviction that this is-the broad platform on which all true 
Christian people will one day unite, and thus put an end to the hurtful schisms and 
to the pernicious heresies which now rend the body of Chris't, and deceive the souls 
of men. But I have only to do with these principles and with this testimony now 
as a full and complete maintenance on my part of the issues joined between the re- 
formed Church of Christ and Popery. 

I will now notice some of the special points of my assailant's last communica- 
tion, as saD)ples of the rest. And this I do not because, the maintenance of the is- 
sue on my part requires it. but for the satisfaction of some honest minds who may 
be searching after truth. After what has been said, it would seem to be superfluous 
to notice the assertion of 'M." that falsehood and error professed and taught by a 
church deprive it of its essential life. Undoubtedly such will be the tendency of 
falsehood and error, and, if unopposed, that result will ultimately ensue. But ta 
this very effect is the promise of Christ 'that falsehood and error shall not prevail 
to the destruction of Ria church," 'The gates of hell," of destruction, 'shall 
not prevail against it." But if the mere existence of falsehood and error in the 
church ia its destruction, then the church has never existed in the world, except for 
a very few years at the commencement of each dispensation. For, previous to the 
coming of Christ, the church was at all times infected with grievous error and with 
detestable idolatry. Ytt it continued to be His church, and His providence pie- 
served it from destruction by frequent and successive reformations. Precisely par- 
allel to this has been the history and condition of the church since the advent of 
Christ, Falsehood and error have at all limes fearfully prevailed, but not to the de- 
struction of the church. At one time it was ** Athanasius against ihe world," but 
God was with the remnant of his people, and the church was preserved. These 
reformations which you abhor* and reject are the very instrumentality which God 
uses to fulfil His promise, to preserve the church against the destroying lorce of hu- 
man corruption. Therefore the prevalence of falsehood and error in the corrupt 
churches of England and Rome, although it fearfully impeded the force and lire- 
giving energy of the truth which both retained, yet did not necessarily prevent the 
salvation of those who ignorantly continued under the influence of this fa sehood 
and error. I have referred to hat inquiry of practical and solemn import for the 
followers of Pius IX., and for the imitators of the Collyridian heresy to make, **may 
idolators be saved?" When I behold your sisters of charity exhibiting in their 
worlds of mercy the influence of that holy truth which they are still permitted to 
learn, and of the spirit (f Christ within them, triumphing over the corrupt teach- 
ings of their church and priesthood, and sanctifying their whole nature, I am in- 
clined to believe that such idolators may be saved; and I cannot but trust that the . 
existence of such instances of excellence is an earnest that God has not utterly for- 
saken you, and that He will cause this leaven yet to work, and produce within 
your own body a healthful reformation that will save your communion from the iur- 
ther pollution to which it is tending in all Popish countries. 

*'M." also inquires when the Papal party became a sect, and from what church 
did it separate? I answer that !t was fully organized as a sect, vhen the Pope and 
the Emperor compelled the Fathers of Trent to reduce the popular corruptions of 
the age into conciliar decrees; and when the Pope subsequently compiled out of 
these decrees a new symbol or creed to be added to the Nicene creed, aiid to be pro- 
fessed as that is, upon pain of damnation, by all his followers. The papal sect, or- 
ganized upon the basis of this new and schismatical creed, and fulminating anathe- 
mas and excommunications against all Christian people who will not receive it, 
separated itself from all the parts of the Christian church which in all the rest o f 
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the world continued to profess, and in all ages up to that time had prof cased the 
one faith once delivered to the saints, as it is contained in the ancient Christian 
creed. The Papal sect thenceforth was organized, just as every other sect is orga- 
nized, upon the basis of its own peculiar symbol, in contradistinction to the creed 
or symbol of the Catholic church. Any sect may or may not retain the Christian 
symbol together with its own sectarian symbol. If it does, then the sect is so far 
Christian. If it does not, then I know not in what correct sense it can be regarded 
as a Christian body. The 39 articles of the Church of England, which the Papal 
advocate uses for the purpose of trying to mystify this subject, have no analogy to 
these sect creeds or symbols. For they are not put forth as articles of faith at all. 
They are not proposed as terms of communion either to other churches, or to the 
members of the very church that adopted them. They are mere provincial resolu- 
tions and determinations, ''agreed upon by the Archbishops," &c., * for the avoid- 
ing of diversities of opinion, and for the establishing of consent touching true re- 
ligion.'* Some of these articles are indeed articles of faith, not because they are 
included in this document, but because they are contained in the creed. But most 
of these articles are mere negations of current popular errors, and were designed as 
a disciplinary rule for the clergy of this particular church, lo prevent them from 
teaching contrary to these determinations. 

"M." is very much shocked at the proof which T offered that the Papal schism 
was not consummated in England until the 12th year of Elizabeth, when in obe- 
dience to a mandate of the Pope his adherents ceased to frequent their parish 
churches, and withdrew from the jurisdiction of their lawful pastors. The writer 
describes with his chfaracteristic intensity the evil and the sin of schism; and with 
earnest desire for his conviction of the truth, I point him once more to the fact that 
the whole guilt of that schism which he deplores lies heavy upon his own separated 
communion, he asks, *' was there no schism when Henry vlll separated England 
from Catholic unity?" I have already told you that the schism \\as begun in the 
time of Henry VIII, when the Pope, by a tormal act, severed himself, and those 
who chose to obey him, from the communion of the English Church. Now you 
will perceive, or, if you will not, all of our reflecting readers will perceive, that the 
question, upon which party the guilt of this schism lies, depends upon that ques- 
tion which you have so repeatedly and formally refused to consider, viz: whether, 
by ChrisVs institution, it was made an essential part of the constitution of His 
Church that the Bishop of Rome should exercise those varied powers in the realm 
of England which at this time were taken away from him? Whether the Pope 
once exercised a power of which he was now deprived is no question stall, •*lheo- 
logical or historicaL" It is a plain matter of fact that was never disputed until 
**M." undertook to prove it by a syllogism. But the question which involves all 
others in this subject is, **Was the Pope*s power in England by ChrisVs institution 
essential to the existence of the Church?'* If so then the Englij^h church gave 
sufficient cause to be separated from Catholic unity when it presumed to deny and 
overturn Christ*s institution. But if the Pope's authority in England was a mere 
human regulation, lawfully or unlawfully made, then it was competent for the 
Church of England to take it away, and the separation thereupon made by the Pope 
was an insane outbreak of pride and disappointed ambition on the part of that pre- 
late, and the whole sin of schism lies at his door. 

The fact which has been made so plain that the power of the Pope in England, 
beyond that of any other foreign Bishop, began in usurpation, and was consumma- 
ted in the most detestable tyranny and oppression, settles this question beyond a 
peradvenlure. 

But we have seen that the people of England paid little attention to the Papal 
fulmination. and the schism was not fairly completed in England until a portion of 
the people, in obedience to a decree of another Pope, quitted their parish churches, 
&c. *"M." undertakes to account for the schism thus made by citing, with a great 
flourish, an act of Elizabeth requiring the parishioners to attend church upon pain 
of forfeiting 12 pence, &c. Whether this statute is cited to account for the leaving 
of their parish churches by some of the people or to account for the Pope's bull <5 
excommunication, in which, as the successor of St. Peter, he claimed to be su- 
preme over all nations and kingdoms, '*io root out, and to pull down, to destroy, to 
build, andto plant," in which he called Elizabeth **the pretended Queen of Eng- 
land,** deprived her of all dominion, dignity, and privilege, and commanded her 
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subjects to disobey her under penalty of excommumcBiion, absolving them from al, 
allegiance; or whether it is cited to make some more of the sort of the capital to 
which Wf formerly referred, by showing to republicans the enormities of a civil es- 
tablishment of religion, as if those enormities did not exist everywhere but in oor 
own country; for which of these purposes the statute was cited does not appear. — 
But if the writer had thought of carrying his learned researches only a little further 
back he would have found in the injunctions of the preceding reign by the Papist 
Mary a clause *-to compel the people to come to church, and hear divine ser- 
vice." 

Again. *'M." apologises for the schism then made by the statement that Eliza- 
beth expelled the bishops from their sees But he forgot to inform his readers that 
the /ai^/M/ bishops of many of those sees hadbeen driven from them into exile or 
murdered by the bloody Mary. Thus stands the matter. In the reign of Edward, 
the whole Church of England, clergy and laity, concurred in the reformation o/ 
religion. But, when Mary came to the throne, she forcibly deprived cf their sees 
and beneficies thirteen bishops and twelve thousand of the other clergy! To reme- 
dy the state of things thus brought about by violence and by foreign interference, 
Elizabeth deprived of their sees and benefices fourteeu bishops and one hundred 
and seventy- five of the other clergy. 

Wiih an increasing conviction of the desperation of his cause, our **M.*' at last 
descends to the assertion that **the Roman Citholic church, on unanswerable 
grounds, denies the validity of ordination in those law bishops. Not only was 
Parker not consecrated by a consecrated bishop, but he was not consecrated by a 
sufficient form and ordinal." 

Of course it will not be expected that this unscrupulous and reckless assertion 
should be repelled by spreading out upon the pages of the Journal the record of the 
consecration of Archbishop Parker, the English ordinal and the ordinals of other 
churches in ancient and modern times, so as to furnish each reader with all the ma- 
terials for pronouncing upon the character of this assertion. It is sufficient to say 
that no honest man of ordinary intelligence could inspect these documents and en- 
tertain the slightest doubt of the validity of the consecration of Archbishop Park- 
er. - As this assertion is a favorite niece of gossip with which the lowest class of 
Papalvenaissaries, from whom * M." nas incautiously taken it without examination, 
have been accustomed to puzzle and confound the minds of uninformed persons, I 
will ask the most prejudiced Roman Catholic what he must think of the probability 
of this story. According to our *'M." Elizabeth was exceedingly anxious to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholics by retaining as much of the appearance of the Romish 
religion as possible. We know that Elizabeth was very much devoted to lorms 
and to show and stateliness in civil and in religious matters. The law of the land 
and the doctrine of the reformers, as set forth in the ordinal, required consecration. 
There were four bishops at least in England ready and willing to consecrate, by 
whom the consecration was performed. And if they had refused, all the archbish- 
ops and bishops of Ireland nut two had consented to the reformation, and might 
have been procured to perform the conspcration. Not only the spiritual power of 
the elected prelates, but thtir right to take the temporalities of Iktir stes depend- 
ed upon a valid consecration. Under all these circumstances, is it possible to sup- 
pose that the Queen would have allowed, or that the elect bishops would have sub- 
mitted to a consecration by an insufficient ordir al or by unconsecrated persons? Or 
would the whole natio !, in an age of general inquiry and learning, have received 
these bishops, who held their offices in manifest contravention of ihe very authoritr 
from which it was derived? This wietched pretence was originated many jears af- 
terward by Jesuit emissaries, who, like birds of evil omen, came over into Eng- 
land from the low countries, sent by the King of Spain to foment >ebellion as well 
as to encourage and nurture schi.-m. Such a mode of defending the cause of Po- 
pery excited the indignation of the better class of Romanists, several of whom, as 
Lingard, Courayer, and Walsh, have vindicated the English ordinations .from the 
assertions of their own party in the most conclusive way. The latter observes: **I 
have withal observed nothing of truth alleged by the objectors which might in the 
least persuade any man who is acquainted with the known divinity or doctrine of 
our present schools and with the annals of our own Roman church, unless, perad- 
venture, he would turn so frantic at the same time as to question even the validity 
of our own ordination, also, in the said Roman church." I conclude this head 
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with the "fair proposer' of Bishop Bull: "Let him or any one of his party pro- 
duce any one solid argument to demonstrate such a succession of pastord in the 
Church of Rome, and I will undertake, iy thtvtry same argument, to prove a like 
mcceaaion in our church.*' 

The »ame illustrious author affirms that '<Paulus Quarlus, Pope of Rome, in his 
private intercourses and letters to Queen Elizabeth, did offer to confirm and estab- 
lish the Common Prayer- Book, if she would acknowledge the primacy and authori- 
ty, and the reformation derivative from him." On the same condition, Tius Quar- 
tU8 assured her that the Liturgy, newly established by her authority, should not he 
rescinded by the Pope's power.'" 

There are many other collateral topics presented for consideration by my assailant 
in his last piece; this but reply must now be brought to a close; and I will accord- 
ingly conclude by noticing some of the errors, mistakes, e nd inconsistencies of *'M." 
in regard to the Christian faith, or "the creed." Whether the confusion upon this 
subject that appears in his article really exists in the mind of the author, or is af- 
fected by him for the purpose of producing a like confusion in the minds of others, 
it would be difficult to say. All things in religion indeed are of faith, for faiih is 
the foundation of religion. But this does not make "the commandments" to be 
•'articles of faith." or obliterate the distinction between the credenda and the agenda, 
the things to be believed and the things to be performed. Justification by faith 
was never proposed as a specific article of the faith, but is a theological truism 
necessarily concluded from the fact that we must believe certain things in order to 
salvation. Those certain things so to be believed for salvation constitute "the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith." 

In like manner the truth "Holy Scripture contaiueth all things necessary to sal- 
vation" is no article of faith, for men had been bapti>ed in the profession of the 
Christian faith, and had gone to their rest in the confidence of that faith, before the 
New Testament Scriptures were composed. We receive the Holy Scriptures, and 
no more, as a divine revelation, because this is the only authenticated record of 
such a revelation. If you can produce another authenticated revelation containing 
new articles of faith, we will promise to receive it with rev^^rence and submission, 
and will acknowledge the necessity then of enlarging the Christian symbol, by the 
addition of these new articles. 

You ask how the Church can be the pillar and the ground of the truth, if she is 
permitted to teach false doctrine? The Holy Catholic Church, which, in the creed 
we profess to believe, never can teach false doctrine. It is not any isolated part 
9f the Church, considered in relation either to time or place, which we profess to 
believe. But it is the uhole of that divinely constituted body which Christ establish- 
ed, that is the pillar and the ground of the truth. The Church of England and the 
Church of Rome may err in their doctrinal definitions. The Church ot the lOth or 
of the 16th century may entertain false opinions, and be guilty of evil practices.— 
But the Church of all ages, and in all the world, cannot err. And this is the 
Church which has proposed and witnessed from the beginning, to all men, and at 
all times the articles of the Christian faith contained in the creed, as the things to 
be believed for saltation, as terms of communion, as the condition of admissioninto 
the ft llowbhip of Christ's body. The deniers of these articles have always been 
reputed heretics; those who would add to them profane. The fathers of Nice and 
Constantinople were only witnesses to their contemporaries and to us of this faith, 
which in all Churches had been immemorially profcdsed. By thus constantly and 
unchaiigeab y holding forth to all men in every age this one faith, once for all 
delivered, as the condition of salvation, as the substance and true sense and mean- 
ing of divine revelation, bO far as it was necessary that that revelation should be 
known and acted ufon by all men; and by her faithful keeping and bearing witness 
to the Holy Scriptuies as the word of God; and by her due administration of the 
8acran,ent of Christ's institution; the Church has fulfilled her calling to be the pil- 
lar and the ground of the truth. 

Beyond the terms of the creed thus proposed, the icWc. Church has never spo- 
ken to her children in matters of faith. The opinions of the doctors of a particu- 
lar country, or of a single age, are not her voice. And they are only entitled to the 
respect which they may win from the individual judgment examining the eviden- 
ces on which they are proposed. This office of the Church, speaking to us in the 
creed, and authoritatively proposing the essential truth which must be by all men re> 
ceived and acted upon, is absolutely necessary to make Christianity a certain, defi. 
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nite, and inte1Ii)i:eDt system of belief. Christian faith is the distinct recognition 
and confession of certain specific truths, directly pioposed to the mind, and conr 
sciously received and entertained there as the objects of faith, to be acted upon by 
the believer. 

But *M.*' substitutes for this precise and definite fdiith, which the Church propo- 
ses, the proposition that we roust believe all that God has at any time revealed. — 
But how can a man believe with an explicit faith, and with an intelligent con* 
sciousn ess of each object of faith, all that God has at any time revealed? Can 
every man find out for himself and retain in his memory after he has found it all 
that has ever been revealed? 

Your writers are accustomed to talk very learnedly about the impossibility that 
each person can gather from the scriptures the things to be believed. But in your 
new Papal creed you sagely overcome that diffit ulty by making the people receive, 
as a part of the "faith without which no one ean be saved," this article, ''1 like* 
wise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, defined, and de- 
clared by the sacred canons and General Councils, and particularly by the holj 
Council of Trent." This is your Church's recipe then for getting over the difficul- 
ty of ascertaining the truth that is delivered to us in the scriptures! This is the 
way in which you ** propose" the truth to each individual mind! That is, to the 
one volume of Holy Writ you add twenty other volumes, which your lay people 
never saw or heard of, to be "undoubtedly received and professed?" 

What sort of faith is it then that you call upon your people to profess? Is it the 
the mere implicit faith that whatever God reveals is true, without knowing or try- 
ing to ascertain what it is that He has revealed? This is to degrade the Christian 
fiaith far below the dignity of Jeuish, Pagan, or Mahometan religion. These all 
believe implicitly that whatever God has revealed is true; and, beyond that, they be- 
lieve certain positive and definite truths which He has revealed But the amended 
Papal creed iiseven lower down in the scale of dignity and intelligetice than this. — 
It first depraves and alters one article of the Christian creed into, "I believe the 
Roman Church," and then ** proposes" that as the only necessary article of explicit 
belief, while all other truths and falsehoods are taken blindly together in the lump, 
without knowledge and without consciousness! 

The christian faith is contained and set forth at large in the Holy Bible. It is to 
be found there in the historical order and connexion in which it was revealed, and 
accompanied by the historic proofs of each part of the revelation, and by a copious 
devotional Uise of the truth revealed. But to propose the Bible as the creed of each 
Christian man. degrades Christianity in the same way, although in a Jess degree, as 
the Papal system, by confounding the distinction between implicit and explicit 
faith. Very few men can so thoroughly know and understand the entire Bible as to 
make the whole of its contents at any one time the object of conscious recognition 
and consequent explicit faith. The whole therefore is received together by this sys- 
tem, upon equal terms by an implicit faith, **that whatever God has caused to bi 
written is true," This faith of course is held in common with every man in the 
world who is not an Atheist. 

The attempt by individuals and parties to separate from this h'storical and devo- 
tional record the few aud simple truths which must be known and explicitly believed 
by all men has led to the most distressing consequences. 1 he infinite contradic- 
tions between these human creedb, imposed by equal authority; the cruel and des- 
tructive divisions which these creeds have assisted to occasion ai^d to perpetuate be- 
tween Christian people, should induce all earnest minded men to turn for relief to 
that provision which God has made for our learning by the establishment of His 
Holy Church. The same Divine Being who diffused the truth through the various 
parts of the scriptures, required His Church at its very first establishment , to in- 
corporate this same truth into yet another and different form, viz: its own dogmatic 
teaching of the faith to every inquirer after the way of life. The church has admitr- 
ted no man into the way of salvation, by baptism, but upon profession of all the ar- 
ticle<» of the Christian faith as they are contained in 'Mhe creed." The voice of th€ 
church, thus uttered in the beginning, by the command of her Lord, and continually 
pronounced ever since, dictating to every inquirer the terms of the Christian creed, 
which by every u^an must be confessed, is a most important means, appointed by 
the Divine care, for assuring to men the certainty of those things which they must 
know and believe in order to be saved. 
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The prevalence of depraved sentiments, and of false opinions, and of corrupt 
practices, in any age subsequent to the first, did not alter or change this creed, did 
not constitute the voice of the Church proposing a new faith. The spirit of truth 
dwelling with the Church has in every age prevented an alteration of the Christian 
creed by the great body of Christian people. The baptismal service has never been 
so far depraved even in the corrupt Roman Church of the present day as to require 
of the catechuman the profession at that moment of any other than the old Chris* 
tian faith. Therefore we regard her even now as a sickly branch of the vine. That 
she has been mercifully preserved from that i n piety notwithstanding the false doc- 
trines which she otherwise holds, gives us reason to trust that God designs to work 
in her a reformation that will restore her to pristine soundness and furity. If in- 
deed she should add to her baptismal profession the idolatrous sentiments of the 
present Pope, "I trust in thee thrice Holy Virgin for salvation," we might well re- 
gard her as utterly apostate and cast off forever. 

Let it again be noted that these false and changing opinions of successive ages 
have never been incorporated into the creed. That creed is the only voice of the 
loholt Church of every age, proposing to every man the necessary things to be he- 
litoed and to he professed by all men, as the condition of admission to the commu- 
nion of the faithful, and to the privileges of the Chuch. May every earnest heeker 
after truth, may every lover of unity, peace, and concord, disregarding the discor- 
dant t achings of rival sectaries, listen to this voice of the Eride of Christ, con- 
tintially delivering to them the faith once delivered to the Saints. 



LETTER VIII. 

BY VERT RET. MR. m'gILL. 



tn the Louisville Journal of the 10th and 11th of August, we have an9ther essay 
from the critic and assailant of Macaulay, and defender of the Church of England, 
which, well examined, must convince the impartial reader that the writer is unable 
to sustain I is cause. Could it come under the eyes of Hamlet, he would exclaim 
with emphasis, as he did on another occasion: 'Words ! words ! ! words ! ! I "— 
And could the Roman poet be favored with a view of it, he would tell its author, 
**projecisti ampullaa et seaquipedalia verba,** We have heard before of *' two 
grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff," but we never expected that it would be 
our misfortune to have to search for them. We are encouraged to undertake the 
task from our wish to contribute to the delight of the critic, who was so much 
pleased with our last article as to record his *• thanks," after his recovery from a 
slight attack of ill humor, which he remedied by his very dignified but brief epistle 
to the editors of the Journal, concerning '*an overbearing and unscrupulous Romish 
priesthood." Appropoa of this letter, we may say, en paaaant, that it will be dif- 
ficult to decide which is most entitled to the admiration of the public, the Reverend 
critic in his anger, or the editors of the Journal in the christian meekness and si- 
jence with which they bore his insinuation, that they could be influenced by "an 
overbearing and unscrupulous Romish priesthood." It is not often that the latter 
give us sucti an example, and we should have been more ready to admiie this, did 
we not feel that the editors, in overlooking what was due to themselves, also sac- 
rificed what was due to the priesthood thus wantonly insulted, and to ourselves; 
since justice to us required them to exonerate us from any charge of attempting to 
exert an influence; and justice to the other Catholic priests of the city demanded 
tha^, as they had no part in the present controversy, they should be held secure from . 
gratuitous abuse and insult. And after all, we cannot perceive how we have ex-, 
hibited ''arrogance," or an "overbearing and unscrupulous" conduct, in refuting 
the essays of this Reverend writer. Is he seated on some hallowed throne of lit-., 
erary magistracy, or endowed wit|h such high prerogatives of critical wisdom^ aa- 
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gacity, knowledge, and authority, that it is high treason to call in question tiis ie* 
cisions and judgments? He would seem to be afflicted with some such imagina^ 
tlon, from his indignant denunciation of our "arrogance,*^ and his unfounded pre* 
tension) justified by the endorsement of the editors of the Journal, to the surprise of 
all who understand the rights of critics, to the right to publish an essays which, if 
not unanswerable, shall at least remain unanswered. He attacks the historian 
Macaulay upon a point of the highest importance in history, and undertakes to show 
that, upon this point, Macaulay has been guilty of a "profligate and reckless falsi- 
fication of historical truth," and declares that there is ''abundant evidence" to 
prove the contrary of Macau) ay's statement. His critical essay is given to the pub- 
lic for its edification and information. Must his charge against Macaulay. and his 
declaration upon this point of history, be received with wondering and silent rcT- 
erence and submission ? And is it *' arrogance" to show that the historian is right, 
and that his critic is unacquainted with the facts of history on this subject ? We 
think not. But if he defends and justifies his criticism again and again, is it still 
^'arrogance" again and again to refute him? Still we think it is not. We main- 
tain that whenever he produces a new article against Macaulay, and against the 
truth of history on this subject, as one of the public, we have the unquestionable 
right to examine its allegations and its arguments, and that the right of reply rests 
with any person who thinks his essay worth an answer, and therefore it also be^ 
longs to us if we choose to exercise it. If then, the columns of the Journal must 
be closed against the present controversy, it should be done with fairness to both 
sides, and, consequently, the critic should not have been allowed to introduce an- 
other essay to be sheltered from examination and refutation bj editorial authority, 
and left with the public as a sort of consecrated magisterial exposition, which all 
must receive with deference and silence. 

The critic, in this, as in the main point of the discussion regarding the origin of 
the Church of England, misrepresents the issue. He fondly calls us **his assail- 
ant," imagines himself the victim of a most daring and bloodthirsty attark, and 
looks for comfort from the sympathy of those, who from childhood have been ac* 
customed to horrible dreams about "popery and the inquisition." If the critic 
would bethink himself a little he would perhaps see, what every body, who has no- 
ticed this discussion, knows, that he is the ataailant, and that we are defending the 
historian and his statement of a fact of history. He would also see, that the main 
question in this debate is not. as he pretends in his last article, an *'issue between 
the Church of Christ and popery," but an issue between Macaulay 's statement, that 
''the Church of England originated in the sixteenth century from a compromise,'' 
and his own declaration, that "there is abundant evidence to show that the institu- 
tion now called the Church of England has existed in that country from the days of 
the Apostles." We are aware that no one is so blind as he that will not see, ex-> 
cept he that cannot. The critic does not love the true issue in this discussion. He 
falls impotent beneath it. He wishes it were some other subject, "the immaculate 
conception," for instance, or purgatory, or indulgences, or the pope, or his encyc* 
licals. or the Holy Virgin, or the "corruptions of popery" in general, but he will 
not and cannot grapple with the true issue* to which he has directed public attention 
in his assault on Macaulay. Not only Roman Catholics, but all denominations 
outside of the pale of his own church and its transatlantic mothers, are anxiously 
expecting from him a triumphant refutation of Macaulay, and a satisfactory and 
conclusive exhibition of the genesis of his church, and irrefutable proofs of the 
apostolic origin of "the institution now called the Church of England/' but they 
look for this in vain. He and the true issue remind us of the mathematical iine'9 
which are said to be ever approaching each other but destined never to touch.— 
His last article he gravely heads: "Macaulay and the Church," and then entirely 
forgets Macaulfiy and the issue which he has boldly joined with this historian. 

Immediately after his first article, and when he beheld the numerous denials and 
disproofs of his assertions which came before him from different quarters, he seems, 
in some inexplicable manner, to have fallen into the strange conceit, that it washiB 
especial vocation to take what he terms "popery" by the horns. He saw the moD* 
ster before him, and squared himself for the encounter, and ever since he cannot be 
persuaded that he is not the champion of protestantism in general against the evils 
and abominations of "popery." Hence we find him looking round with perfect 
consternation at certain hostile protestant "elements," which be supposed would 



do battle on his side. "Strange," says he, "that those who derive their spiritual 
lineage from this church," (the Church of England,) '*who have received from her 
their scriptures, and all that they yet retain of doctrine, ministry, or sacraments, 
should thus eagerly combine with papal advocates to cut themselves off from con- 
nection with that one church which the blessed Saviour of mankind founded once 
for all in Judea, and which like the stone cut out without hands was to grow and 
to enlarge from that centfe until it filled the whole earth." Very strange indeed, 
that our blessed Saviour founded the Church of England in Judea, and that those 
who ^'derive their spiritual lineage" from her <lo not know this fact, and combine 
with "papal advocates" against the champion of protestantism, who exerts himself 
to prove that the Roman Catholic Church is not ihe Church of Christ, although it 
behoves him to prtme that the Church of England is the Church of Chrrat; and 
still more strange, that this "stone cut out without hands," and which 'was to en^ 
large and fill the whole earth)" still stays in England and never enlarges, and leaves 
the earth to be filled by another stone, which also was cut out without liand^s ! 

Intent upon this victory over ** popery," the critic amuses the public with \ari- 
ous arguments and verbal combinations upon a theme which many of b^s readers 
may consider with him the turning point of this discussion, but which, in reality, 
has no more to do with it than the expedition of Sir John Franklin or the mysteries 
of the Electric Telegraph. 

Let us look at his logic. We shall not pause to examine his assertion that there 
it no argument in an illustration, or to discuss the precise signification of the word 
* 'puerile, " but proceed at once to show the texture of his logic in his last essay.-^ 
We must reduce his proofs to their substantial essence. He reasons after this fash- 
ion: 

<' You tell men to trust their salvation to you upon the strength of your assertion 
that you are the true Church of Christ," Therefore^ Macaulay has falsified history 
in stating that the Church of England originated in the Sixteenth century from a 
compromise. 

Again: ''The papal religion is **the church by law established "in every country 
where the governing power is papal," Therefore, Macaulay has falsified history, 
and the Church of England came down from the Apostles. 

Again: There is an "apparent determination of the reigning Pope to elevate into 
an article of your church's faith that wretched figment of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary," therefore, the Church of England is Apostolical in its 
origin, and Macaulay has profligately and recklessly falsified history. 

Again: In the year 1849, the Encyclical letter of the Pope exhibits a state of dis- 
tempered fanaticism in the Romish Church on this subject" f the immaculate con- 
ception) "that is sad and humiliating." Therefore, the Church of England ^\as es- 
tablished by the Apostles, and has retained the faith, ministry, and the sacraments 
of the Church of Christ down to the present time, and Macaulay has falsified his* 
tory. 

Again: The Pope calls "the Virgin thrice Holy,'* and this " Triaagion'* from the 
earliest age of the church, was an address to Almighty God, and 'considered as one 
of the most characteristic and solemn portions of the Eucharistic serviie,"— -2%«r«- 
fore, nhe institution now called the Church of England" was founded in this country 
by the Apostles, and Macaulay has falsified history. 

Again: The Church of Rome and the Church of England are not identical in the 
particulars in which they differ from each other, but they are identical in the re- 
spects in which "they retain and agree with the institution founded by Christ," nor 
will ''three and two make six." Therefore, Macaulay has falsified hibtory in saying 
that the Church of England originated in the Sixteenth century from a compromise, 
and therefore it came down from the Apostles. 

Again: 'The Chnrch of Christ retains its identity through all the changes of ad- 
dition, defilement, and their removal," it is only an "accident," even if the Church 
of Christ fall into error, superstition, and idolatry, for ^'addition and defilement art 
nctdefftruction**; In fact, the Church of Christ is under all circumstances indestruct- 
ible, therefore, the Chnrch of England is the Church of Christ, it was founded by 
the A potties, it became defiled and idolatrous, but it was re/srmed, and Macaulay 
must liave known this when he consented to be guilty of "this remarkable instance 
of profligate and reckless falsification of historical truth." 

We might present some more specimens of his logic, equally conclusive^ and sslp 
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isfactory, but we shall refrain, from a consciouaiieBS that the readers of his articlet 
have already observed their nature and estimated their value. Those who deem 
them at all to the purpose must be qualified to detect and enjoy the recondite con- 
nection which links together the lines of the following trite couplet : 

"As she slips she slides along, 

A trusty friend is hard to find.'* 

What does Macaulay care for this abuse of the Roman Catholic Church? Will a 
portraiture of the pretended ''corruptions of popery," or a denunciation of the doc- 
trine of the<*imi(nacu1ate conception/' convince this historian or his readers, that 
the Church of England since the time of Henry VIII. is precisely the Church which 
the Apostles founded in England ? Does not every body understand that the term 
"popery'* is but another name for the faith and liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and consequently, that a child of the Church of England, in denouncing 
"popery," denounces the Roman Catholic Church in defence of his own, which is 
not the same church, or a member of the same church, but one essentially different? 
Hence, may not Macaulay say to his ciitic, "I denounce the Roman Catholic Church 
and its corruptions with you, but this Church, with its faith, ministry, and sacra- 
ments, and its claims to an Apostolical commission and succession^ still exists in 
vigor, and great for its extension and he number of its members, as it existed be- 
fore your church possessed its distinctive creed and organization, and I find all that 
distinguishes your church from this church, and all that malses it a separate church 
originated in the Sixteenth century, when by the civil power and by lay influence 
your church was founded. If you wish a church entirely pure and consistent with 
the simplicity of the type presented in the Scriptuies, you should seek refuge in the 
Fresbyterian'Church of Scotland, but if you attach importance to the voice of tra- 
dition and the claims of succession and authority, you ought not to be found out of 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church. If there be such a thing as authority in 
matters of faith other than God's pure word, and any value in Apostolical sui ces- 
sion in faith and the ministry, these must be found with the Roman Catholic Church. 
For certainly if these existed, this church had them before the reformation, and she 
has done nothing to lose them since, and consequently she must have them yet, 
and the existence of your church is nothing but a perpetuated contempt for Apos- 
tolical succession, and a continued rebellion against authority." We say that Mac- 
aulay may thus reply to his critic, and thus may we reply as an argumtntum ad 
hominem, to show that he has not furnished the slightest evidence in support of his 
assertion that the present Church of England was founded by the Apostles, and 
that it is the Church of Christ. 

The critic tells us : "With these different denominations we are not now engaged. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. One at a time will enable us to see our 
way more clearly." But can he hope to blind the public to the fact that his attack 
was on Macaulay, whose statement of a point ot history he denounced as a profli- 
gate and reckless falsification? Does he think a "historical truth" is a diflVrent 
thing, merely because it is controverted against the advocacy of a Roman Catholic? 
Macaulay is no Roman Catholic and he states this truth as we defend it, and the 
critic, in denouncing it as a falsification, is engaged not merely uith a Roman Cath- 
olic, or with Macaulay, but with all of all denominations who understdud the true 
history of the origin of the Church of England. It is a vain hope for him to seek 
sympathy fom Protestant readers, by endeavoring to torture this discussion into a 
mere theological contest between an Episcopalian and a Roman Catholic, for they 
must understand that the question solely and purely regards the hssioiical origin of 
the present Church of England, and whether this institution has come down from 
the ApostlfS and is the Church of Chr.st, or sprang into existence in the Sixteenth 
century, /rom a compromise. This must be examined in the saWiC way by members 
of all denomination, from the fads of history, and one side of the que>tion only is 
trut^ not merely for the Roman Catholic or for the Episcopalian, but for readers of 
history of all denominations. And if the critic can establish his side of the ques- 
tion as true against us, it must be true against all those other denominations who 
hold that the Church of England is not the pure evangelical Church of Christ, and' 
is not Apostolical, but of human contrivance. So that "the evil of the day" for 
the critic, however **8ufl5cient," devolves upon "him this task, which he seeks tOf 
avoid, under the pretence that he can 'see bis way more clearly" when engaged 
with one at a time. He is cooMQuentlv mialiikeii when he tifitcst i<Bcit Ihav« 
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only to do with these principles and with this testimony now, as a full and complete 
maintenance on my part of the issues, joined between the reformed church of 
Christ and popery." It is a pity he cannot be made to comprehend what he has 
undertaken to do, and what the public expects from him. It is not with ''issues 
between the reformed church of Christ and popery*' that he has to do, as we have 
often told him before, but with an issue between himself and Macaulay as to the 
historical origin of *the institution now called the church of England." 

What surpri-sesus in this writer, is the perfect sang froid with which he boldly 
states things which he must feel to be incorrect, if he understands the nature of 
this discussion. Looli through his articles, and notice how continually he en- 
deavors to shift the burden of proof from his own shoulders, by introducing popu- 
lar objections against the Roman Catholic Church under the captivating name of 
** popery.' This name too, he uses as a mere abstraction, as if it were a thing 
without *'local habitation," and as if it were not a nickname for the Roman 
Catholic church. In our above quotation from his last article he writes: *• issues 
between the reformed church of Christ and popery," and not **issues between the 
reformed church of Christ and the Roman Catholic Church," because this would 
at once exhibit to the view of the reader two distinct churches. Then, either he must 
maintain thafthe Reformed Church of Christ" is the whole church of Christ; or 
he must admit that Christ has also a church which is not reformed. Therefore, 
that Christ has two Churches, a reformed Church and an unreformed Church. If 
two churches, then one is not the other, and both together are not one church. — 
Consequently, as Chist had not a * 'reformed Church" before the sixteenth century, 
but had the unreformed Church only, it would follow that Macaulay was right in 
his statement regarding the origin of **the reformed Church of Christ" alias **the 
Church of England. To avoid this inconvenient dilemma, he uses the word ''po- 
pery," as an abstraction to signify all that is corrupt, superstitious, idolatrous, erro- 
neous, and unscripiural; to indicate abuses, perversions, human inventions, lies 
and fancies, which, like shapes from the abyss, are in the reader's imagination, 
seen to rise up and play around and over **the ancient fabric" which Christ found- 
ed upon the rock, but they never injured it, never constituted an integral part of it, 
and which, as far as England is concerned, the sunlight of the reforn ation dissipa- 
ted like a vision of the night. 

But what he terms "popery" is the Roman Catholic Church, and before the six- 
teenth century the whole chrrch of Christ was *'popery," and consequently, the 
same church which then existed being still in exisleute, either this church must 
have, in some way, lost its title to be called and considered Christ's church, or it is 
still Christ's church, and then, either Christ has no other church but this, or he has 
two churches. 

It may not be useless to examine more closely into the notions which this writer 
entertains of the nature and constitution of the church of Christ. He recognizes 
that the church of Christ is a "divine institution,*' that the constitution of the 
church embraces as its essential elements, the Faith, the Ministry, and the Sacra- 
ments. "Jesus Christ founded His church upon that Faith. He sent forth Apos- 
tles to preach that Faith. He commanded those Apostles to baptize men in that 
Faith, and to show forth His death in the sacrament of his body and blood." 

As to this faith of which he speaks, he tells us precisely that it is embodied in 
the Nicene creed, The Faith and the Nicene creed are terms of coreiative im- 
port. 

He represents that "the ministry was carefully constituted with a regular gradation 
of order and office." That there was a "chief authority^or plenitude of ecclesiasti- 
cal power conferred," but that this chief authority, or plenary power, was given 
to a "small but indefinite number,*' capable of gradual enlargement in proportion 
as the church should be extended. Subordinate to this chief ofl&ce there were two 
other permanent orders of ministers, viz: elders and deacons. The chief office 
was committed to the eleven apostles, and to others who should be "subsequently 
associated with them in the apostolic office.*' ** Somt ptrsonB,** \iq says, **mu8t 
have succeeded ta their ordinary power and jurisdiction,** "It is strange," he tells us 
"to find any intelligent people sneering ^at the idea of a succeasionin the Christian 
Ministry. As long as a body politic continues there must be in it a succession of 
offices of some sort.*' He maintains that the whole power was not only in the 
whole body of Apostles and their associates or successors, but also in each oneqf 
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thebodjs so that wherever he went, he "carried with him the church in its iDtegri- 
ty," and could transmit to others the same authority. 

He admits two sacraments, but neither defines what a sacrament is, nor proves 
that there are but two, but declares that Baptism and the Lord's supper are the "two 
solemn institulioas of our Saviour Christ which He ordained to be the especial wit- 
nesses and channels cf His grace." 

Such is his representation of the original constitution of the church of Christ. 
And it is to be observed that he does not deny that all these essential constituenls 
of the church of Christ exist in their integrity in the Roman Catholic Church, nay, 
he expressly maintains that she possesses them all. The Faith, the Ministry, and 
the Sacraments, but he argues that thes^e three essential constituents of the church 
of Christ exist in the church of England, in the <3ame manner and to the same ex- 
tent they do in the Roman Catholic Church, but exist there free from the corrup- 
tions, additions, defilements, errors, superstitions, and idolatry, which he pretends 
were in progress of time built up by men upon the original constitution of the 
church of Christ. 

He does not explain himself very clearly with regard to the mode of existence 
of the church of Christ, or tell us in what way we can discern the true church from 
false churches, and yet speaks of the church of Christ as if it were^a "body poli- 
tic" or a ''perpetual corporation." "The church," he writes **is a perpetual cor- 
poration and never dies." He calls it "the one spiritual corporation which Christ 
instituted." He makes it a corporation with branches. ''History," he writes in 
bis last article, "must show whether any particular body, claiming to be a brancn 
of this spiritual corporation, has rtceividand retained the things which, by Chnat's 
institution f constitute the corporation,*' He does nut say that the bodies which claim 
to be branches of this spiritual corporation must be homogeneous, but only requires 
them to have received and retained the things which by Christ's institution, conr 
stitute "the corporation," and yet be tells us that while the church of Rome claims 
to be the whole church of Christ "the church of Geneva, as well as that of 
England," claim only to be "integral parts of the ope church of Christ." The 
church of England only claims to be an integral part of the one corporation, and 
the church of Rome claims to be the whole corporation. That is, the one opposes 
the claims of the other, and the critic knowing, that on his own theory* the church 
of England does not pretend to be the whole church of Christ, calls her '*ihe re- 
formed church of Christ," as if this "corporation" had been divided and is no 
longer one corporation. 

"We can scarcely ascertain what idea he forms in his mind when he speaks of the 
church of Christ as a corporation. A corporation must be an organized body pos- 
sessing the attribute of unity, constituted for some specific end or object, and not 
only having a spirit and w ill of its own, but organs for the manifestation of its will 
and the execution of its acts. The division of a corporation into parts with divi- 
sion of its will and of its organs of action, must be its destruction as a corporation 
either in whole or in part, and every such separated part must be a separate and 
distinct corporation, if it be endowed with the altributes necessary to make it » 
corporation. 

Now the question presents itself: vjaa the Church of England under Elizabeth 
the whole corporation or Church of Christ, or notl It she was not, why did she 
act from a will opposed to the will of the other members of the corporation, and 
thus, by schism of the one body, separate herself from the bonds of unity? Waa 
she the greater portion of the one corporation, and had she a right to claim all the 
attributes, powers and prerogatives, vested in the one corporation by its divine found** 
er? If so, then she remained the whole corporation, because she had all that con- 
stituted the corporation. But if she was the whole corporation, then Christ had 
no church save in England. And will the critic maintain this absurdity? If he 
will not, he must admit that the church of England, as a small part of the one c<»- 
poration instituted and endowed by Christ, had no right to assume all vested rights 
and prerogatives, and under pretence of a reformation, act as if she were the whole 
corporation, and, on her own authority, separate herself from external union a^ 
communion with the great majority of those who composed the corporation. 

Whence did the church of England derive her power to act? Not from the 
whole church, not, consequently, from Christ, but from the will of the monarch 
and the enactments of parliament. The corporation which Chribt founded acted 
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v?lth dlv5nely delegated powers, the church of England acted with humanly detlvted 
powers. If the church of England is a corporation it is one of human origin, for 
it traces all its powers, lis authority and jurisdiction, to the prince, who can never, 
by any possible construction, be brought into the line of apostolical succession, and 
cannot claim to be either the organ> or one of the organs, for the manifestation of 
the will of the spiritual corporation instituted by Christ. 

The critic seems to urge that the unity of the corporation is not to be sought in 
the integral parts of the corporation adhering and cohering to each other, but only 
in the unity of faith, thajt is in the profession of the Nicene creed. He thinks that 
the one corporation is made up of various national members, bound together by 
unity of faith in all the articles defined in the Nicene creed. All things not defined 
in the Nicene creed he seems to consider, either as not of faith, or as additions, de- 
filements and corruptions. He represents the whole corporation as having buried 
the faith under a multitude of corruptions, abuses, and errors^ and proclaims that 
the superstitious and idolatrous church of Christ needed a reformation. 

The question presents itself here: Upon the hypothesis that the whole church 
should become corrupt and need reformation, what authority exists for reforming its 
doctrines, its discipline, and its ceremonies? Can one part of the corporation act 
for the whole and against the will of the whole? This appears to be the view of 
the critic, for he throws the guilt of schism upon the whole corporation which re* 
fused to be reformed, and glorifies with the name of *Mhe Reformed Church of 
Christ,'' the member of the corporation which assumed the whole authority, set up 
for itself, had new seals made, gave a new title to itself, and separated itself from 
communion with all other parts of the church. The critic admits that there is a 
separation, for he calls the Roman Catholic Church a ^'separated communion;" he 
recognises the fact of sthiam and pleads that the guilt t:iere(^ lies with the Pope 
and his people and not with the reformers^ that is, the severed branch or twig cries 
out to the tree: **you have been guilty of separating from me,*' but while the branch 
is whirled along rootless and fruitless, in the winds of opinion and speculation, the 
tree ^till stands firm where it stood for centuries, and puts forth a young and vigors 
ous branch from the very spot whence the other was torn. Now we maintain that 
no branch or member of the one great corporation is adequate to act for the whole, 
vnless that particular member is organ of the whole corporation. If the church 
of England made the separation, it is this church that is guilty of the crime of 
schism. If the church of England invented new doctrines, a new discipline, anew 
liturgy, and instituted a new hierarchy, and was for this an signed, condemned, and 
excommunicated by the act of the whole church or spiritual corporation, it is she 
who is guilty of the sepaiation and not the church which condemned her. By her 
separation she begins an independent existence. She no longer exists as a part of 
the corporation, but as an independent corporation. She is then either the church 
of Christ entirely and alone, or no part of the church of Christ. If she be not the 
whole church of Christ she is no part hereof, because the church of Christ is a ''one 
apiritual corporation," and not several distinct corporations. But if she is the 
whole church of Christ, v^hrist has ho church except in England, her daughter in 
America being a somewhat different corporation. 

The critic pretends that the church of England did n( t separate from the rest of 
**the holy Catholic Church," but only from the corruptions and errors which were 
. engrafted upon the church by means of the Pope. **Wben the Pope end Emperor 
compelled the Fathers of Trent to reduce the popukr corruptions of the age into 
conciliar decrees^ and when the Pope subsequently compiled out of these decrees 
a new sfmhol 9r creed to be added to the Nicene creed, aud to be professed as that 
is, upon pain of damnation^y all his followers," then was "the papal sect fully or* 

fanized" and **the reformed church of Christ" left *'alor.e in its glory" in England, 
'he Fathers of Trent, the bishops of the Catholic Church, the successors of the 
apostles, assembled in council, having the ** plenitude of ecclesiastical power," re- 
presenting the authority of the "one spiritual corporation" or church of Christ, au- 
thoratively exposed and taught to the people what they should believe and do^ and 
warned them nol to be seduced by novel doctrines or led away by new guides to en* 
rol themselves as members of new churches, and this lawful act of the corporation 
is termed by the critic the organization of the papal sect upon "the basis of u new 
and chismaiical creed,'" 
If Christ gave *'a chief authority" to the apostles and their successors 98 the critic 
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raaintaiB». where was this authority when the Fathers of the council of Trcnl weir 
assembled in the year 1545? Did it exist with those wondeiful successors of the 
apostles whom Elizabeth was to create as soon as she should get the temporal and 
spiritual sovereignly of England? She ascended the throne in 1558, and by parlia- 
ment was in the first year of her reign declared ''the head of the church of Eng- 
land." She imprisoned the bishops whom she could not induce to swear to her 
supremacy, and set about the work of making new successors to the apostles. But 
during the first ten sessions of this general council, the successors of the apostles in 
Efjgland, that is, the bishops of the time, could not be safd either to hold an autho- 
rity incompatible with the authority of the Fathers of Trent, or to hold doctrines or 
tenets contrary to the definitions of this council. The council terminated in 156-?, 
nearly three years before the 8th year of Elizabeth when this 'head of the church of 
England" found herself compelled to procure the passage of an act of parliament, 
to remedy, by her sovereign authority and the omnipotence of the royal power, all 
defects in the ordinatiori and jurisdiction of the new successors of the apostles 
whom she had intruded forcibly into the episcopal sees of her realm. To the au- 
thority of these successors of the Apostles something was wanting before the pas- 
sage of the act of the 8th of Elizabeth, as must be inferred from the necessity and 
passage of this remedial act; but in the meantime the decrees of the council of 
Trent had already received their confirmation from the Pope's bull In 1564, which 
was two years at least before the healing power of the crown had been exerted to 
remedy the defects of the new episcopacy of England. 

Now a general council of the bishops of the church, with whom the critic de- 
clares that Christ placed "the chief authority," must be understood to represent the 
will of the church, and if the present church of England was really a member of 
the **one corporation of Christ" she must there have been represented, and the acta 
of the council are binding upon her as a member of the corporation. But if she 
was not there represented, there could have existed but one reason, which ivas the 
fact of her not being in communion with the other members of the corporation, be- 
cause she bad placed herself in a state of schism. But if she were not then in com- 
munion with the whole corporation or the church of Christ, then it follows, con- 
trary to the assertion of the critic, that the separation existed before the council of 
Trent assembled, and was not as he pretends produced by this council. Besides, 
Henry VIIL died in 1547, the year in which the first ten .-essions of the council of 
Trent were concluded, and bad there noi been a schism because of this tyrant's as- 
sumption of the supremacy, his bishops might have been in said council, and if 
there, they would have agreed to all the doctrinal decisions of this council, as ia 
clear from the fact that Henry VHI. and his bishops professed and taught all these 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, and only dissented from the universal 
church in asserting the supremacy of the King, and denying the supremacy of the 
Pope, not from conviction, but from paosion on the part of the King, and from ser- 
vile fear and interest on the part of the prelates. So that the assent of the church 
of England, which then held the same doctrines with the bishops assembled at 
Trent, was tacitly given to all the acts of the first ten sessions of this council. 

As to the sessions held in 1562 and 1563, the critic is placed in the same difficul- 
ty. Consistent with his own declaration as to the existence and location of "the 
plenitude of eccesiastical power," and of "the chief authority," he cannot deny that 
the bishops of the universal church, assembled at Trent, possessed this plenitude of 
power and chief authority, nor can he vindicate for the new bishops of Elizabeth a 
power and right to contradict the decrees issued by this "chief authority" and ple- 
nary power, even could he prove that the bishops of Elizabeth were truly and val- 
idly consecrated bishops, which we defy him to prove. Besides, these new bish- 
ops were not yet even lawful bishops according to the laws of England, as is plain 
from the historical fact, that if these bishops were consecrated at all, they were con- 
secrated by the ordinal of Edward "VI., which ordinal had been by law repealed in 
1553, and was not restored until 1562, the 3d year of Elizabeth, whereas the new 
bishop of Canterbury, Parker, and his colleagues are represented to have been con- 
secrated in 1559, or in the interyal before the ordinal of Edw ard VI. had been ren- 
dered legal again. That they were not lawful bishops, appears also from the case 
of the Catholic bishop Bonner, who refused the oath of supremacy when tendered 
to him, according to act of parliament, by Horn, one of the new bishops. When 
BoBoer was arraigned before the judges to answer for his refusal, he put in the plea 
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that Horn was no bUhop, aod the judges, after deliberation, allowed the plea to be 
received and ordered the case to be put before a jury of the country. But as a proof 
that those in authority — the head of the church and the powers of the State— felt 
the deficiency of their cause, a government order arrested proceedings, for, says 
Heylin, a Protestant historian, from motives of prudence it was ordered *'that the 
decisions should he referred to a following parliament, for fear that such a weighty 
matter might miscarry." 

Hence it is not astonishing to find some of the leading Protestant champions of 
the epoch, driven to the shocking alternative of treating the question of orders with 
contempt, because they could not show that their prelates were either validly or even 
legally ordained. Whitaker says to the Roman Catholic writers: *'I would not 
have you think that we make such reckoning of your orders, as to hold our vocation 
unlawful without them. And therefore keep your orders to yourselves,*' 

Fulke, in his reply to a counterfeit Catholic, writes in a similar vein, "You are 
much deceived if you think we esteem your offices of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
any better than laymen, and you presume too much to think that we receive your 
ordering to be lawful." Again — '* With all our hearts, we* defy, abhor, detest and 
spit at your stinking, greasy, anti-chrislian orders." 

This manner of reply to the attacks made upon the new ministry of the church of 
England, shows very clearly thit the writers of the epoch were at a loss for a better 
answer, and found themselves unable to prove their titles to valid ordination. % 

A further proof is, that the Queen-head of the church deemed it necessary to pro- 
vide a remedy, and hence issued a sort of papal mandate which however was not 
found sufficient to silence doubt or to give satisfaction. Her bull thus runs: **W6 
supply ^ by our supreme royal authority, whatsoever is wanting, in order to the per- 
formance of the premises; either in the things which shall be done by you, or in 
any one of you, your condition, state or power, &c." ** Tkt circumstances of the 
time and the urgency of affairs ^ rendering it necessary.*' Here was the great plea 
for the interference of this plenary ecclesiastical power to supply defects, "the cir- 
cumstances of the time and the urgency of affairs rendered it necessary.** It was ne- 
cessary, but had Elizabeth this power? Whence and how did she obtain it? These 
are important inquiries. 

But this mandate served to excite rather than allay suspicion and doubt, and it 
was ^'rendered necessary*' to exert the whole power of the realm by the passage of 
an act of parliament in 1566, the 8th year of Elizabeth, as before we have staled. — 
In this, the head of the church of England is made to declare, that *By her su- 
preme power and authority she has dispensed with all causes, or doubts of any im- 
perfection or disability that can. or may in any wise be objected against" the **law- 
ful confirmation, investing, and consecrations of said archbishops and bishops," 
&.C, Such an act recognizes the existence of defects, imperfections, &.c., as pro6a- 
hle at least, and then applies the healing power of the royal dispensation. Hey- 
lin looks upon this act as very important, for he says: "It was thus that the 
church is strongly settled on its natural pillars." The power of a temporal prince 
may furnish natural pillars for settling the church of England, but not for the 
church of Christ which was founded on The Rock. The bishops of Elizabeth 
were after this called " Parliamentary Bishops." 

When in addition to all these facts, we consider the insufficiency and nullity of 
the ordinal of Edward VI., recognized as defective by the church of England in 
1662, under Charles the II., when it was amended; and also that Parker's consecra- 
tor. Barlow, can never be proved to have been himself a consecrated bishop, we 
may justly deny to Elizabeth's bishops any certain or positive right either to occu- 
py a place among the fathers assembled at Trent, cr to enter an authoritative pro- 
test against their decisions. Of Barlow, Mr. Stevens, a Protestant writer says, 
"It is a wonderful thing by what chance or providence it happened, that Barlow's 
consecration, who was the principal actor in this" (of Parker) "should nowhere 
appear, nor any positive proof of it be found, in more than four score years since it 
was first questioned." Eighty years inquiry could not bring to light any proof of 
Barlow's consecration. And Neale, another protestant writer, speaking of the po- 
sition in which the new bishops stood, writes: "It was doubted whether Parker's 
conseciation was canonical, 1st. because the persons engaged in it, had been 
canonically deprived and were not yet restored; 2d. because the consecration 
ought to have been directed according to the statute of Henry YIII, and not accord 
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ing to the form of King Edward's ordinal; inasmuch as that book had been set 
aside in the last reign, and was not yet restored by parliament. These objections 
made the new bishops uneasy. They began to doubt of the validity of their ordina- 
tion." 

"When Bancroft, Anglican bishop of London, was aslied by a certain Mr. Alabaster 
how Farker md his coUea^ues were Consecrated bishops? he answered, '*/ hope^ 
that incase of necessity a priest may ordain bishops.** This answer, in the lifetime 
of Bancroft, was put in print by Holliwood in 1603, and no doubt seen by the An- 
glican clergy of the day, and by Bancroft, but no denial of it was made. The 
** circumstances of the time and urgency of affairs" which enabled Elizabeth to 
supply defects, was the same**i»ece8sity" which Bancroft considered a source of 
spiritual prerogative to the priest, who, not a bishop himself, could consecrate 
bishops, as if a man could give what he had not himself. 

Elizabeth also was not deceived as to the character of the bishops, whom she 
created and commissioned by her plenary spiritual power. From Lady South- 
well's Narrative, it appears that this princess, when near her death, and the bishop 
of Canterbury and others of her prelates came to her, **upon sight of them she 
was much offended, cholerickly rating them, bidding ihem be packing, saying she 
was no atheist, but knew full well that they were hedge priests ^ and took it for an 
indignity that they should speak to her," cited by Dodd 111. p. 73. Her charac- 
teristic letter to.the Bishop of Ely, will prove the same fact. 

• Proud prelate — You know what you were before I made yon what you are. If 
you do not immediately comply with my request, by G — I will unfrock you. 

Elizabeth/ 

The critic is pleased to term our statement that, *'Not only was Parker not con- 
secrated by a consecrated bishop, but he was not consecrated by a sufficient form 
and ordinal," an *'unsciupulous and reckless assertion," but he is careful to avoid 
any proof except an argument from probabilities. He also mentions Lingard, 
Courayer and Wal6>h» three Catholic writers, as admitting and vindicating Angli- 
can ordinations. We are aware that this was done by Courayer, but not by Lin-- 
gard, and as to Walsh we are not prepared to say how far he maintained that An- 
glican orders are valid. Of Lingard, we know that he has since by letter disclaimed 
any intention to pronounce on the validity of Parker's consecration. He merely 
in a note to his history states the fact of Parker's consecration at Lambeth, and 
discredits the account of the Nag's head story. In his history he admits that Bar- 
low had been consecrated bishop according to the Catholic pontifical. He how- 
ever gives no proof of this statement. He also states that Parker w^as consecrated 
by the Ordinal of Edward VI., and if there were no other reason, this alone would 
be sufficient to invalidate the consecration. But even had Lingard vindicated these 
orders with Courayer aid Walsh, this would amount to nothing when compared 
with the facts of the case, and opposed to the general conviction of the whole body 
of Catholic prelates, divines, and doctors. The Critic, and his readers who may 
be curious to examine this important and interesting question, may consult the 
learned work of the present Archbishop of St. Louis, Dr. P. Kenrick, where he 
will find the matter discussed at length with a full array ot the historical facts. Id 
the meantime we may be allowed to ask from the critic his proofs for his asser- 
tion that it 1559, the epoch of Parker s consecration, *'all the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland but two had consented to the reformation," and consequently 
could have been obtaind for the consecration of Parker. There is evidence to the 
contrary. But at all events, he will not certainly pretend that Parker was conse- 
crated by Irish bishops. 

Now let the critic bear in mind his statement that Christ placed '*the plenitnde of 
ecclesiastical power," and * 'the chief authority" in his church with the Apostles 
and their successors, the bishops, and not with the King or Queen of England, let 
him also remember that he avers that in the bishops is found the church, and let 
him inform us and the public where was this plenary power and chief authority 
when the council of Trent was in session? When Elizabeth ascended the throne 
in 1558, where was the church of England, and who were the bishops of the 
church? Was it nut in the Roman Catholic bishops who held the sees when Eliza- 
beth was crowned by one of them? Could Elizabeth remove the church from 
these bishops, the successors of the Apostles, by casting them into prison or dri- 
Ting them from their sees, because they would not admit that the supremacy, or 
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•*p]enitudeof ecclesiastical power and the chief authority" was in her? Certainly 
had the critic been present, he would have told this QMcen. that Christ in founding 
his church and giving it a constitution, had lodged "the chief authority" wiih the 
Apostles and their associates. At least he now tells the world this. 

The portion of Christ's church in England being in the Roman Catholic bishops, 
it was they who had a right to occupy a place in the council of Trent. Had these 
bishops been there, they would have' agreed with the fathers of Trent, and held the 
same tenets which are there set forth In the acts of the different sesbions. But 
Elizabeth, by her sovereign power prevented them from being there, and used every 
effort to win or force them into a schisraatical and heretical reformation. These 
bishops, being the church, rejected the reformation and all its fantastic novelties. 
Thus did the church in England still agree with the fathers of Trent. The church 
of England, that is Elizabeth's bishops did not exist, till the consecration of Par- 
ker and his colleagues. And when the Qneen had made these new bishops, 
the old bishops were still living, with the exception of Cardinal Pole, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Now could Elizabeth thus, by her supreme authority, deal with the 
spiritual corporation instituted by Jesus Christ, and arbitrarily change the v\hole or- 
der of things in the ministry and the church of Christ? 

Did ever an Archbishop of Canterbury before Parker, ascend that see with such 
titles, with such a commission, with such an ordination, with such jurisdiction, as 
Parker did? His ordination by a new and defective ordinal, his appointment and 
jurisdiction from a lay Queen, his commission from the same princess, to-be exer- 
cised under her ^upervision, directions and orders, and si bject to be annulled at 
her pleasure. All the Archbishops of Canterbury from Augustine to Pole, held by 
appointment and commission of the Pope, the patriarch of tlie west, and the re- 
cognized head of the Apostolic College, all were consecrated according to the 
Catholic pontifical, and now Pdrker, uncalled for, unauthorized, unconsecrated by 
a sufficient form, without jurisdiction from any ecclesiastical power or authority, 
and by the will of ameie woman, who however great and powerful in the State, was 
but a mere lay individual in the church, takes the mitre and crozier of the first see 
in the church of that country, and is termed a successor of the Apostles. Is this not 
changing one of the essential constituents of the church? Whence does authority 
and jurisdiction come to Parker? From the Queen. How came she the channel 
for the apostolical succession? Perhaps the critic will say that it came from Bar- 
low, the consecrator of Parker. But Barlow had neither see nor jurisdiction, 
and there is no proof that he had even consecration. Besides, the bishops all re- 
cognized that the Queen was the fountain of spiritual authority and jurisdiction. — 
What a farce then does the critic play when he cites Bishop Bull's **fair proposal:" 
"Let hira or any of his party produce any one solid argument to demonstrate such 
succession of pastors in the Church of Rome, and I will undertake, hytht very same 
argument, to prove alike succession in our church.** We call this a farce, because 
every body knows that if an apostolical aucctasiou cannot be proved in the Roman 
Catholic Church it cannot be proved at all. Both bishop Bull and the critic of 
Macaulay have first to prove a succession in the Roman Catholic Church, before 
they can come to the beginning of the ministry of their own church. Why then 
need they wait for the Roman Catholics id prove such succession? Do they deny 
this? Then they deny all Apostolic succession. Do they admit this? Then, let 
them show how this succession is their succession. Let them weld the beginning 
link of their episcopal line in the see of Canterbury at Parker, with the old chain 
that runs up from Cardinal Pole to Augustine, and which in each link was found 
united with the central chain of the papacy, that is, of the successors of Peter, to 
whose uninterrupted succession the early/athers were accustomed to direct the atten- 
tion of the nations, and to which tlie church universal has always directed its eyes. 
Here is the Gordiari knot which they can neither untie nor cut. There never was a 
bishop of Canterbury or a bishop of the church in Enii;land, who could not, before 
Parker and his colleagues and successors, show his title to apostolical succession 
when asked to do so. Parker could not; Bull could not with all his "fair propo- 
sals;" and the Rev. Critic of Macaulay cannot do this office for any of the bishops 
of "the institution now called the church of England." 

The present church of England is an isolated church, in communion with no 
part of the Holy Catholic Church. It has been an isolated separated church ever 
since the days of Elizabeth. The Critic wishes to account for this criminal separa- 
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tion and schism, by calling the whole Roman Catholic Church a "papal sect," 
which he says was organized by the Pope aud the Council of Trent. He wishes to 
affix the guilt of the schism upon the Roman Catholic Church and not upon the 
little National church of England, which he calls *ihe lefoimed church of Christ." 
We have shown that the whole Catholic church was represented at Trent. That 
this council expressed ihe will of the one spiritual corporation of Christ. Either 
then the institution now called the church of England, had by its separate organi- 
zation, and its introduction of novelties, which it termed reformation in doctrines, 
discipline and the liturgy cut itself off from the rest of the church or spiritual cor- 
poration of Christ, or it was cut off by a decision of the rest of the church or cor- 
poration of Christ. Utrum horum mavis, accipe. If the Catholic Church de- 
clared the present church of England schismatical and heretical, she is so by the 
decision and judgment of the church, the highest ecclesiastical power and duthoiity 
on earth. If she sepa ated herself from the church under pretence of reformations 
in doctrines, the liturgy and discipline, she is schismatical and heretical by her own 
act. In either case, the guilt of schism is upon her. And in history, all sects are 
said to originate at the time they assume the form of a sect. Consequently, this In- 
stitution now called the Church of England originated, as Macaulay stales, in the 
sixteenth century. 

The critic, driven to a shift by the difficulty of his position, begins to blow both 
hot and cold, and to say contradictory things. At one time, he states that *'the 
papal se.ct'' was **orgauized on the basis of a schismatical creed" draw n up after the 
council Of Trent by Pope Pius IV., that is after the year 1564, and at another time, 
he tells us that **no human being ever disputed that popery existed in England for 
some time previous to the reformation by which this novelty was removed." — 
What is the difference between *'the papal sect" and '* popery," he does not con- 
descend to explain, and consequently we may with the rest of the proteslaut world 
cor.sider that they are different names invented to signify the same thing, viz: The 
Roman Catholic church. "Popery," that is the Roman Catholic Church, **existed 
ill England for some lime belore the reformation," arid **the papal sect,", that is 
the Roman Catholic Church, originated at the council of Trent in 1563 or 1564. In 
a preceding article we have amply proved that the '*some time before the refornia- 
tion," which he so delicately awards to the existence of ''popery' in England, 
means near a thousand years at least, and the critic himself elsewhere admits that 
"Augustine introduced the pope's authority into England." 

Did the Roman Catholic Church invent any new doctrines or a new liturgy at the 
council of Trent? If so, let him state what doctrines and what liturgy, that the 
public may be able to estimate the extent of his controversial hardihood, or his want 
of information. While he is preparing this exhibit ot new articles of i faith and tenets 
invented by the "papal sect" we may by anticipation refute him. To do so, we shall 
take his book of common prayer and history. We suppose that his list of new 
doctrines invented by the Fathers of Trent and published in 1564, will present pre- 
cisely those doctrines of the Catholic faith, against which the church of England 
entered her protest as additions, errors, &c. 

We find in the XXII. article of religion the following. *' The Eomiah doctrine 
concerning purgatory, pardons, worshiping and adoration, as well of images as 
of relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, aridgiound- 
ed upon no warranty of scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God." 

The XXIV article, is passed in condemnation of the use of a **tongue not under- 
stood by the people'* in **public prayer" and administration *'of the sacraments."— 
It was evidently aimed at the use of the Latin in the Roman Catholic Church. 

In article XXV. it is stated that "there are two sacraments ordained of Christ 
our Lord in the Gospel, that is to say. Baptism and the supper of the Lord." The 
article then declares as follows: "Those five commonly called sacraments that is 
to say. Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and extreme Unction, are not to 
be accounted for sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly of the 
corrupt following of the Aposiles, partly are stales of life allowed by the scriptures; 
but yet have not lik& nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Loid's supper, fcr 
they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained by God." 

Article XXVIII. on the Lord's supper, teaches that "Transubstantiation (or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine) in the supper of the Lord, cannot be 
proved by holy writ," &c.; also: "The sacrament of the Lord's supper was not by 
Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up or worshiped." 
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Article XXX. ordains that in the sacrament both kinds should be administered to 
all christian men alike, and that "the cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay 
people." 

Article XXXI. says **The sacrifice of masses, in which it was commonly said, 
that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits." 

Article XXXII. authorizes the marriage of bishops, priests, and deacons, against 
the discipline of celibacy. 

These will suffice for our present argument. We find from this public testimony 
of the Anglican reformers that, celibacy, mass, the withholding of the cup from the 
laity, the tenet of transubstantiation, with the adoration of the Eucharist, the five 
sacraments, viz: Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and Extreine Unction, 
the use of a tongue not understood by the people, the invocation of saints, adoration 
and worshiping (that is veneration) of images and relics, purgatory and pardons, 
were "Romish doctrines," and * commonly received," before these articles of the 
religion of *'the institution now called the church of England" were drawn up and 
presented to the world. When were these articles of the Anglican church drawn 
up? The thirty-nine articles of Elizabeth's church were passed on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1563. And let it be remen»bered that the council of Trent was closed on the 
3d or 4th of December, 1563, nearly a year after. How can the critic pretend 
that the council of Trent and Pope Pius IV., by imposing new doctrines 
on the universal church, were guilty of the schism of the Anglican church? 
Before the council of Trent was terminated *'the institution now called the church 
of England" had already protested against these doctrines, calling them *<Romish doc- 
trines" and admitting that they were **commonly received." But further, the thir- 
ty-nine articles of the Anglican church under Elizabeth were nothing but the forty- 
two articles of the Anglican church under Edward VI. with a few omissions, 
changes and modifications, suggested by the Holy Ghost, who had, it seems, not 
been well understood by Edward's church. Tne forty-two articles of Edward's 
church were prepared by Cranmer in the year 1522. In the forty-two aiticles, the 
definition against the Catholic doctrine of the real presence was put much more 
strongly than in the thirty-nine articles. The former also contained **a condemna- 
tion of those who asserted that the resurrection was already past," also of those 
who taught the final salvation of all men, or that the Messiah was to reign for a 
thousand years, which was termed **a Jewish dotage." These were the chief omis- 
sions made in reducing the articles to thirty-nine. Therefore all these tenets which 
we have collected above, and which were ** commonly received" as ** Romish doc- 
trines" were in existence not as "popular corruptions" but as the faith of Christen- 
dom, previous to 1522 when the Anglican church of Edward drew up its new creed 
by way of protest. The council of Trent was first assembled in 1545, that is 23 
years after. How then can this critic have the strange hardihood to say that the de- 
crees of this council and the creed of Pius IV. formed the bads for the organization 
ofthe Papal sect"? 

But we have already shown, in our second communication, that these ** Romish 
doctrines" were **commonly received" when Pope Gregory sent St. Augustine to 
convert pagan England to Christianity. We proved this by the admission of Prot- 
estant writers, and even of members of "the institution now called the church of 
England." Witness what Humphrey, or Humfrey, tells us in his Jesuitism: He 
asks what did Gregory and Augustine bring into the church, quid itwexerunt? He 
then states they brought in **a burden of ceremonies;" -'the bishop's pall to use at 
Mass only," pallium Episcopale ad sola misSarum aoltmnia; "purgatory;" "ob- 
lation of the host; ohlationem aalutaris hostia; "prayers for the dead and relics;', 
"transubstantiation;" "new blessing of churches, ** novas templorum consecra- 
tionea,** &c,, and asks: Ex quibua omnibus^ quid aliud qucBsitum est, quam ut 
indulgenticB Monachatus, Papains, reliquumque FontificicB super 8titio7ns chaos 
txtruatur? "From all which what else resulted but that indulgences, monkery, 
popery, and the rest of the chaos of popish superstition should be built thereon?" 
He adds. **H<ec autem Auguslinus magnua monachus, a Gregorio monacho cdoc- 
tua, importavit Anglis,' "But these things did Augustine a great monk, being 
taught by Gregory a monk, import into England.* 

So that, by this testimony, the mass, transubstantiation, purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, relics, and all those "Romish doctrines, commonly received" at the time of 
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the reformation, had been imported inlo England when this country was converted 
from paganism and made a part of "the one spiritual corporation of Christ." The 
critic says "popery existed in England for some time before the reformation.'* but 
more learned men than he, such as Humphrey, Bale, Bishop of Oesory. the famous 
Protestant Centurists, the Protestant Osiander, in his Epitom. HM. EccL cent 6. 
p. 289. and numerous other Protestant authorities, such as "the book of homilies of 
the Anglican church/* and "the martyred Cranmer** cited by Bale, and Napier in 
his Rtvtlations, give to this '^sometime** of the critic the extension of near "one 
thousand years.** 

Had the council of Trent, therefore, preceded the pretended reformation, or the 
schism of the church in England, instead of following it, its decrees and a( ts set 
forth no new doctrines, but merely those which the church in England had known 
from its very foundation by St. Augustine. These had always been articles of its faith, 
and animated its life. How then could this member of *'the one spiritual corpora- 
tion of Christ'* have a right to protest against these doctrines, and, assuming the 
whole authority of the whole corporation, separate itself from the rest df the body 
contrary to the will of the body, sever the bonds of Catholic unity, and open the 
door to divisions, sects and parties, which since have warred within her or against 
her? If the holy Catholic Church, "the visible Church of Christ** spoken of in the 
thirty-nine articles oi the Anglican church, the "one spiritual corpor<ition of Christ** 
mentioned by the critic, if this one Chvfch of Cheist had, for "a thousand years*' 
by the admission of the most learned Protes^tants, and as the critic declares, with 
"chief authoiity'* and "the plenitude of ecclesiastical power" conferred on her by 
Christ, taught all those doctrines, and authorized the liturgy and observances to 
which the reformers objected, and during all these centuries had conducted millions 
to eternal salvation, was not this sufficient to make any movement criminal which 
should induce division, separation, and schism, not to speak of the numeious here- 
sies which have been the natural consequence? Could a "disappointed monarch** 
like Henry VIII. merely to gratify his tiilrnnal fashions, or a boy kirg, like Edward 
VI. or an illegitimate princess like Elizabt'th, to secure a sceptre and crown, have 
the right to assume "the chief authority" and * plenitude of ecclesiastical power," 
and thus sever a whole naiion from the church of Christ? 

The critic wishes to have it belie\ed that the Catholic Church separated from the 
present church of England, which he fondly calls "the reformed church ot Christ,'* 
and not the church of England from the Catholic Church. But other and more 
learned writers of the same side think difl'erently. "What does Bishop Jewel say in 
his famous apology? "Neither should we ever have been induced to undertake this 
necessary reforiwation of religion, had not the manifest will of God, revealed in the 
holy Scriptures, united with fears for our own salvation, absolutely compelled us to 
do it. For although vjt have separated ourselves from the church, to uhich they 
absurdly gave the name of Catholic .... yet we are satisfied .... 
that we have only dfparted from a chubch, which can assert no just claim to 
infallibility, nay, which Christ, who is truly infallible, long before her corruptions, 
predicted would fall into errors: and into which errors we ourselves have ocular 
demonstration that she has fallen, in her long continued apostacy from the faith of 
the venerable fdthers of the cbristion religion, of the apostles, of Christ himself, and 
from the doctrine and discipline of the primitive and Catholic church. On the other 
hand, we have copied as exactly as we could, the patern of the church as it was 
constituted in the days of the Apostles and early Catholic bishops and fathers, and 
which we know was then a perfect church, or to use the language of Tertullian, 
•'An uncorrupted virgin," inasmuch as she was yet free from any idolatry, and bad 
not admitted any material or universal error in faith or practice.*'* 

Here we have a candid acknowlegement that the schism or separation was made 
by the Anglican reformers. The reason given is **a necessary reformation of reli- 
gion.** Also we have here a candid admission of the truth set forth by Macaulay, 
that this Anglican church originated at the time of this reformation. For Jewel 
says of his church, "We have dopied as exactly as we could, the patern of the 
church as it was constituted in the days of the apostles,'* &c. His church is not 

» Je.weVs Apology, translation by leaacson, B. A. of Christ's College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don, 1825. We quote the passage from Bishop de Trevern's ** Amicable Diacussion^" hav- 
ing no copy of **ihe apology" at band. 
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the original, but a new copy, not even exactly like the original, but as like as the 
copyists could malje it, and according to their conception and appreciation of **tht 
patern as it was constituted in the days of the apostles.'* The copy is their work, 
a human, not a divine production. As St. Cyprian says: Humanam conantur eccle- 
siam facer e, "They strive to make a human church." Let the critic settle this 
matter with Bishop Jewel. 

This Anglican bishop pretends that he and the members of his church were "ab- 
solutely compelled" to make this separation for fear of losing their salvation. The 
critic cannot have the same pretence, since he declares that the Roman Catholic 
Church "has retained the faith'* and all the "essential constituents of the Church of 
Christ," and charitably states he is "inclined to believe that such idolators,'* as our 
Sisters of Charity, "viay be saved,** as they exhibit "in their works of mercy the 
influence of that holy faith which they are still peimitted to learn,** &c. If persons 
cannot be saved in the Roman Catholic Church, who was saved previously to the 
blessed reformation in the sixteenth century? But if salvation was had in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, what need was there for any reformation, which could only 
be brought about by the heinous crime of schism? A reformation of morals in ma- 
ny members of the church may have been desirable at any period, but a reformation, 
by the severance of unity, was at all times a damnable crime. "Men cannot,*' says 
Ireneus, "make any reformation so important as the evil of schism is pernicious.** 
••A man ought,** says anoiher father, "to endure all things rather than consent to a 
division of the Church of God.** 

We think it a point susceptible of demonstration, that no individual or set of in- 
dividuals ever can be placed in such circumstances as to be "absolutely compelled,** 
as Jewel pretends, to separate from the Catholic Church. And surely the critic, 
with his views regarding the nature of "the one spiritual corporation** which Christ 
founded as his church, will have no difficulty in admitting this as certain ard true. 
It never can be lawful to separate from the one visible Church of Christ under any 
pretence whatever. Schism is the division of the external communion, or common 
union, of the members of the one spiritual corporation of Christ. This crime par- 
ticularly regards the external form or body of the church, which Christ purchased 
with his blood and washed with the laver of water in the word of life, that it might 
be a glorious church. But no individual member, and no national church, can ever 
by his or its own will and act, against the will and act of the whole corporation, 
eflfect, by changes, a reformation in "faith and practice*' without at once being guilty 
of schism. If it be true, as we shall show, that a single individual, or a single local 
or even national church never can bring about a reformation in "faith and practice'* 
against the will of the whole church without schism, it follows that such individual 
man, or such local or national church, never has a right to effect such a reforma- 
tion, or to attempt it, and consequently cannot be "compelled'* to undertake it. 

A single individual, or a national church, cannot, against the will of the rest of 
the corporation, bring about such changes in faith and practice without rebelling 
against the will of the corporation, and dividing unity and communion. If the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which was at the period of the Anglican reformation the on- 
ly visible church of Christ, were, as the critic and his party pretend, a corrupt, ido- 
latrous, superstitious, and erroneous church, it follows that the one visible Catholic 
Church of Christ w^as corrupt, idolatrous, superstitious and erroneous. No man, and 
no national church, could then leave the external communion of the corrupt Roman 
Catholic Church, without, at the seme time, leaving the communion of the one vis- 
ible Catholic Church of Christ, fcince the Catholic Church of Christ and the corrupt- 
ed church were one and the same church. The corruptions, errors, superstitions, 
and defilements did not exist as mere abstractions, and separate and apart from the 
one visible church. They did not subsist by themselves, but were inherent in the 
church, in the hypothesis upon which we are arguing. Men could not be said to 
hold external communion with these errors and defilements, but with the church 
that was corrupted and defiled. Consequently they could not separate from the er- 
rors and corruptions and remain in external communion with the erroneous and 
corrupted church. Communion is with persons in things, and not with abstrae- 
tio7i8 or accidents that have no subject in which to exist, internal acts of the un- 
derstanding and external deeds are very different. The mind may separate, by the 
abstractive faculty, things which cannot be separated in fact. But external deeds 
can never make such a separation, but must take things as they exist. Thus, forts- 
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Stance, if I have a fricDd who is a very sinful roan, by an abstraction of my mind, I 
may love t^-e friend for his good qualities, or his kindness to me, and yet not love 
hina as he is a sinner. But I could not separate myself from society with the per- 
son as he is a sinner, and remain in his society as he is a friend, because this exter- 
nal act or deed can make no such abstraction as tny understanding can make. If I 
interrupt communion or association with him as a sinner, I interrupt it as he is my 
friend; I separate from him entirely as far as external union is concerned. If I wish 
to have the sinner punished for his vices, I must also consent to have the friend bear 
the pain of the castigation. This distinction is obvious, most important, and not 
sufficiently attended to. As far as the act of the mind goes, as far as the operation 
is an internal act, and not an external one, a man may in some things believe as the 
church believes, and disagree in other things from her. He may, by an abstraction, 
love the chureh and hate what he considers her corruptions. But he cannot sepe- 
rate himself from her external communion, as a corrupt church, and at the same time 
remain in her communion as far as he considers her incorrupt and sound, because 
she is the very same church supposed to be true in some things and corrupt in oth- 
ers. And schism, as distinct from heresy, only regards the external communion. 
Any reformation of such corruptions against the faith and practice of the whole 
church, and against her will, is impossible without schism, or separation of external 
communion. 

When the Anglican church made its changes against the will of the whole 
church, there did not exist two visible Catholic churches, the one pure and the oth- 
er corrupt, holding contrary doctrines and distinct in external communion. Had 
Christ possessed upon earth a pure, infallible. Catholic Church, bearing all the 
marks of his church, sound in faith and pure in practice, and had this church been 
separate and distinct from the Roman Catholic Church, which the critic pretends 
was the corrupt and fallible church of Christ, men might have left the latter for the 
former with safety and commendation. But even by the admission of the enemies 
of the Roman Catholic church, she was the one visible Church of Christ, and there 
was no other. Hence men, in leaving the external communion of this church, left 
the communion of the Church of Christ, which is the crime of schism. 

Now, let the impossible hypothesis of the crhic be assumed as true, and let us 
suppose that before the reformation the whole corporation or visible Catholic Church 
of Christ had fallen into those corruptions in faith and practice, which the Angli- 
cans wished to reform, we ask in the words of St. Augustine to the DonntUta: 
**Tell me whether the church at that time when you say she entertained those who 
were guilty of all crimes, by the contagion of those sinful persons, perished or per- 
ished not? Make choice of what you think. If then she perished, what church 
brought forth Donatus {the Anglican Reformers)'^ But if she could not perish, 
because so many were incorporated into her without baptism, (that is rebaptization) 
answer me 1 pray you, what madness did move the sect of Donatus (the Anglican 
sect) TO SEPARATE THEMSELVES from her upon pretence to avoid the communion 
of bad men?" Aug. lib. 2. Cont, Epiat. Gaudent, c. 7. The same Father else- 
where says, **there is no just necessity to divide unity.'* Supposing then these cor- 
ruptions did exist, was there a just necessity *'to divide unity," and make a schism 
under pretence of a reformation? The critic cannot say there was. First, he de- 
clares that Christ promised *' that falsehood and error shall not prevail to the de- 
struction of his church,** Secondly, he admits that * •falsehood and error in the 
corrupt churches of England and Rome,'' that is in the church when England and 
Rome were one church, "although they fearfully impeded the force and lifegiving 
energy of the truth which both retained, yet did not necessarily prevent the salva- 
tion of those who ignorantly continued under the influence of this falsehood and 
error." Thirdly, he tells us, that **the church is a corporation and never dies,** 
Fouithly, he declares that *'the Holy Catholic church which, in the creed, we pro- 
fess to believe never can teach a false doctrine," that **the church of all ages and 
in all the world, cannot err; and lastly, he says he considers the Roman Catholic 
Church **even now a sickly branch of the vine," that the creed viz: **the Nicene 
creed is the only voice of the whole church of every age," and that ''the prevalence 
of depraved sentiments, and of false opinions, and of corrupt practices, in any age 
subsequent to the first, did not alter or change this creed, did not constitute the voice 
of the church proposing a new faith,'* Now, with these principles and views, cr* 
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the critic for a moment hesitate to declare that such corruptions aud additions as do 
not *'alttr the faith," or constitute ^'destruction of the church," cannot justify a 
member of "the one corporation of Christ" to resort to schism for effecting a refor- 
mation? '*The church of all ages and in all the worZd," that is **the Holy Catholic 
Church" which we believe in the creed, must be a visible church, it must possess a 
form of unity, else no one could tell when he heard "its voice," or was in "com- 
munion" with it, and schism would be the name of a crime that never could be per- 
petrated. A man never could be secure that he was in communion with an invisi- 
ble spiritual corporation, which had* no organ with which to manifest its intentions, 
no voice with which to teach, no bonds of fellowship, no way to discern its mem- 
bers from those not its own, its own officers or ministers from those of a different cor- 
poration. But if this church be visible and one, then to separate from it or from any 
member who is in communion with it, under pretence of avoiding corruptions is 
"to divide a house against itself," and so far forth to labor for the destruction of the 
church. 

As far as such corruptions were merlely against morals or manners, they could 
not justify a separation from the church, because our Saviour told men to let **the 
cockle or tare grow up in his field together with the wheat till, at the harvest, his 
heavealy Father should send proper persons, that is "his angels," to make the sepa- 
ration. Hence St. Augustine writes: "The church, being placed between much 
chaff and cockle, doth bear with many things; but doth not approve, nor dissemble, 
nor act those things which are against faith and good life." Ep. U6, 

Nor would corruptions in doctrines justify a separation even did the Church of 
Christ fall into such, and teach errors and falsehoods for truth. The critic sajs that 
"the Holy Catholic Church, which, in the creed we profess to believe, never can 
teach a false doctrine.*' That is she teaches true infallibly. This is what all Ro- 
man Catholics hold of their church. If the critic can show "a holy Catholic 
Church" distinct from the Roman Catholic Church, a church which actually 
teaches now, and which cannot teach a false doctrine, let him show this church 
to mankind. He says the visible church of Christ did, by additions, defilements, and 
corruptions teach false doctrines; has Christ an invisible church which leaches to 
visible men doctrines contrary to those taught by his visible church? Let him prove 
this. But suppose the visible church, the one externally organized corporation of 
Christ, did teach false doctrines, would this justify a separation? Certainly not.— 
For Christ intended men to hear, enter and obey his church. This he commanded 
that they might be brought into membership with himself, for Christ is "the saviour 
of his body which is the church." Either then he made this church infallible in 
teaching or not. If he did, it is sinful to say his church can teach false doctrines. 
If not, it is sinful to expect the church ot Christ to do what He did not wish or in 
tend her to do. Had he intended she should never teach a false doctrine, lie would 
have made and preserved her infallible in teaching. If he did not intend her fo 
teach infallibly, he did not intend to reproach her for her errors, nor her children 
for being taught and believing them. If his church is his body, he never leaves his 
body, even though such accidental corruptions should occur in it. If he does not 
leave his body, or his church, because of such corruptions as he never designed she 
should be preserved from, no one else has a right to leave it, because no one, who 
wishes salvation, has a right to leave that body in which Christ chooses to remain. 

Besides, even though the whole church is not infallible, she is at least as infallible 
as the reformers of any national church could possibly be. She possessed as am- 
ple means for ascertaining and knowing the truth of her doctrines, and uhether 
these doctrines came to her from the Apostles, as had these innovators and separa- 
tists. And even if probability was bal lanced between them, she had in her favor 
the possession of authority exercised and respected for centuries, prescription, the 




"plenitude of ecclesiastical power," which the critic tells us was lodged with the 
Apostles and their successors and associates, by Jesus Christ when he founded his 
church had for long ages been exercised over the people by this church. To for- 
sake her therefore, under pretence that it was damnable to remain in her commu- 
nion because of her corruptions and false doctrines, when, by the hypothesis, 
Christ neither designed nor promised to preserve her free from these, was to despise 
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the work of Christ, and the aiithority of Christ, and equivalent to the declaration 
that his church was a failure; for either this church was still his, or he had none on 
earth: and if his, whatever she became under his headship and protection, that he 
foresaw and permitted her to be, as his work, his household, his kingdom on earth, 
his sheepfold, his city, his spouse, and the mother of his children. If no one has, 
or can have the right to forsake the church of Christ, no one could justly and safe- 
ly forsake this^church. He commanded all -Uo hear and obey'* his church, and in her 
to seek fellowship with himself because **heis the head and saviour of bis body^ 
which is the church.*' No one, who admits that men art bound to obey the church 
of Christ, and who at the same time holds that the church of Christ could by po8- 
sibilJty come to teach corrupt and erroneous doctrines, can consistly say that) because 
this church of Christ teaches corrupt and erroneous doctrines, it'is lawful to leave 
her communion. 

We have been arguing on the false hypothesis of the critic, that the universal 
church in communion with ihe see of Rome and under its obedience, did teach cor- 
rupt and erroneous doctiines. But we now tell him that he has to prove that this 
was the case. The man who makes an accusation is burdened with the obligation 
to prove it, not by bold assertions but by convincing arguments and facts. Of the 
Roman Catholic Church, an Anglican divine, Thorndyke says: "I declare and am 
bound candidly to declare, I know not of any article necessary to sahation that is 
prohibited by the church of Rome; nor of any incompatible with salvation that is 
propounded by her.*' in Epilog, p. 146. 

It is the duty of the critic then to show that the Roman Catholic Church intro- 
duced innovations in failh, which were human inventions and not apostolical tradi- 
tions. He cannot pretend that any of those things set forth in the council of Trent 
and protested against by **the institution now called the Church of England'* were 
introduced into the doctrines of the church at any period posterior to the conver- 
sion of England by Pope Gregory and St Augustine, since, by the testimony and 
admission of learned writers of the Anglican church, we have already proved that 
these things were introduced into England by Gregory and Augustine when that 
country was first converted from paganism to Christianity. At what time, there- 
fore, by whom, under what circumstances, and against what opposition, were any 
of these doctrines introduced into the faith prior to the conversion of England. We 
have a right to ask first: **What was the new doctrine invented?** 2dly: Who was 
the author of it?'* 3dly; "At what time was it first broached or preached?" 4thly; 
'*In what place, or part of the church was it first taught?" 5thly: "How was it re- 
ceived, who opposed its introduction?" Let the critic show these things, as he is 
bound to do, when he charges corruptions in doctrine on the church of Christ. 

In the meantime, to aid him in his search, we will show him, from the adroission 
of good protestant witnesses, within what period of the life of the church he should 
seek for these changes, if there are to be found. 

It is admitted by all that the church was pure and evangelical in the first or 
primitive ages; and as to the purity of the church of Rome in her origin we have 
strong scriptural testimonies. St. Paul says: **To all that are at Rome, the be- 
loved of God, called to be saints, grace to you." Rom. 1. Again: *'I give thanks 
to my God through Jesus Christ for you all: because your faith is spoken of in 
the whole world.' Ibid. Again: "Your obedience is published in every place.** 
Rom. 16. And the Apostle declares that their faith and his are the same. *'That 
which is common to us both, your faith and mine.* Rom. 1. Now did the church 
of Rome since the days of the Apostles change her faith, and when? Not, saj^ 
Whitaker, during the three centuries of* persecution. "We freely confess, that 
the church of Rome was a famous church of Christ, when Clement did sit in that 
seat, and when the profane Roman Ceesars did put to death the bishops of Rome.' 
Cont. Camp. Rat. 7. 

Fulke, in answer to the argument of the Catholic controveftis^s of bis day, that 
Tertullian summoned the heretics of his epoch to consider apostolical succession in 
the see of Rome, admits that this ''argument drawn from succession was good, be* 
cause the church of Rome, until Tertulliau's time, had that faith which it did first re- 
ceive from the Apostles." Fulke* 8 confutation of Purgatory, p, 374. The same 
Fulke, in answer to the argument of Catholics, that not only Tertullian, but Ireneus, 
Cyprian, Optatus, Jerome, Vincent of Lerins, and Augustine, all proved the Apos- 
tolical succession through the line of Roman pontiffs says: "These fathers 
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•specially named the church of Rome, because the church of Rome at that time, 
as it was founded by the Apodtles, so it continued in the doctrine of the 
Apostles." lb p. 372. 

And Bishop Jewel agrees with this, saying, "As well Augustine, as also other 
godly fathers rightly yielded reverence to the see of Rome, &c., for the purity of 
religion, which was there preserved a long time without spot." Reply to Har* 
ding. p. 246. 

Fulke further says: "The Popish church, &c., departed from the universal 
church of Christ long since Augustine*8 departure out of this life," thus granting 
that tlie church of Rome continued pure till after the death of St. Augu:3tine, which 
happened in the fifth century, in 430. 

Even Calvin, speaking of these first centuries, s^s: "Cum extra controversiam 
esset, nihil a principio usque adstatem illam rautatam fuisse in doctrina/' due. "It 
is beyond controversy that nothing from the beginning to that age was changed in 
doctrine." And of Ireneus, Origen, Augustine, Optatus, and others, he adds: 
"Theseholy Fathers did take that which they thought sufficient, for the destroying 
of all new errors; viz, the doctrine constantly and with an unanimousconsent, re- 
tained even from the apostle's days, till their times." Inat. I. 4. c. 2. sect. 3. Whita- 
ker goes further in his book, concerning anti-Christ, against Sandtra, p, 35, for he 
admits that "during the first six hundred years after Christ, the church was pure, 
flourishing, and inviolably taught and defended the faith delivered by the apostles." 

If the church of Rome retained the faith pure until the time of Augustine, who 
died in 430, as these writers admit, and if the same doctrines protested against by 
the present church of England were introduced into England, as all admit, by Pope 
Gregory andSt. Augustine in 590, it follows that if they are not scriptural and apos- 
tolical, they must have been devised, innovated and imposed on the church between 
the years 430 and 590, that is within the period of 160 years. And if Whitaker 
be correct when he says that "the church continued pure for the first 600 years af- 
ter Christ," it follows that no innovations were made even during these 160 years. 

Nor can the critic prove that such innovHtions as he pretends were pos^sible, 
much less that they actually occurred, in a church holding so many nations, distioct 
in language, customs, and interests, in her bosom. When he comes to the task be 
will find it beyond his power to show the origin, after the days of the Apostles, of 
any one specific doctrine, although he might, with the Unitarian, pretend that the 
tenet of the divinity of Christ originated at the time it was first defined by the 
church. Take for example the doctrine of the Mass. He says in his third commu- 
nication: "The doctrine of the Real Prtatnct of Chriat in the administration of 
the sacrament of his body and blood, the doctrine of a commemorative aacrifice, 
and of a Euckariatic sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving in the same sacrament, 
are unimpgachable vebtties, embodied in the communion service of the church 
now and at all timea,'' &c. Again: "You can prove these doctrines and the use of • 
the term Mass, out of the ancient fathers, for the doctrines are true, and the fathers 
held them, but for your own pernicious novelties you must come to later and corrupter 
(quere more corrupt) times," What does the critic admit! He admits that the fathers 
taught thdt in the Eucharist there is a commemorative aacrifice^ also, a aacrifice of 
thanksgiving, aUo, a real preaence of Christ in the sacrament of his body and blood, 
also that "the fathers used the term maaa" to designate this sacrifice. Will all the 
inerabeis of his church agree with him ? We think not. And we ask him, if these 
^'doctrines are true," why are they not taught by the church of England to the peo- 
ple, why does not the Protestant Episcopal Church in America teach them? Why 
do both absolutely avoid and even hate "the terra mass" which the fathers used? 

But what are those things which the c^tic terms "silly mockeries" and "pernici- 
ous novelties?" **The ttoo modem doctrinea," says he, ''connected by Romanists 
with that service, viz: the pagan notion of an expiatory aacrifice made by the 
priest for the living and the dead, and the hlaaphemoua fable of transubstantiatiou; 
both of which are articles of the new papal creed." He says also, **I acknowledge 
that these two abominations were held in the English church previous to the refoi- 
mation." Then, with your good pleasure, Mr. Critic, they were not invented as 
part of "the papal creed" by the council of Trent and Pius IV. Now we ask the 
reader if the empty assertion of the critic is proof sufficient that these two points, 
respecting the sacrifice of the Mass, were "pernicious novelties"? Should he not 
show when, where, how, by whom, they were invented and innovated, and by whom 
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We refer the critic to the learned works of the Oxford Tractarians. Let him con- 
sult tract No. 63, on the subject of the liturgies. These Anglican divines, speaking 
of ancient liturgies, state: ** Another liturgy, which can be traced back with tolera- 
ble certainty to very remote times, is the Roman Missal." Mr. Palmer shows that 
the Roman Missal can be traced back, by means of a manuscript still in existence, to 
the time of Pope Gelasius in 493, or a hundred years before its revision by Pope Greg- 
ory , in 590. He proves that, in the canon it corresponds with all the liturgies which 
have any claims to be regarded as of apostolical origin. And he states that all 
such liturgies agree in representing "the Eucharistic bread and wine as a sacrificial 
oblation," in which there is a prayer *'for the rest and peace of all those who have 
departed this life in God's faith and fear," and also a prayer of consecration that 

God will **MAKE THE BREAD AND WIWE THE BODY AND BLoOD OF ChRIST." 

Here then we have testimony, and the testimony of Anglican writers, that in all 
liturgies that have any pretension to antiquity, and they slate that *'all liturgies now 
existing, except those in use in Protestant countries, profess to be derived froas 
very remote antiquity," — that in "the four original forms from which all the litur- 
gies in the world have been taken," is seen the belief of the church, not only in the 
efficacy of praying for the dead but in the doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
this Clitic of Macaulay calls a "pernicious novelty." The church every where in 
primitive times prayed to God "to make the bread and wine the body and blood of 
Christ," and this is transubstantiatidn, whatever name may have then been used to 
indicate the change. From these liturgies it also appears that the oblation or sacri- 
fice of the Mass was considered an expiatory sacrifice, which the critic calls '*a 
pagan notion." 

In "the oriental form" as given in tract 63, we have after the consecration this 
prayer: "That all who are partakers thereof may obtain remission of their sins Bud 
eternal life." In the Egyptian form, the priest after consecrating, prays: "That 
they maybe to us who partake of them, the means of faith, sobriety, health, temper- 
ance, sanctification,the renewing of our soul, our body, and spirit; the communion 
of the blessedness of eternal life and immortality; the glorifying of thy holy name; 

AND THE REMISSION OF SIWS." 

The tract writer argues further that these liturgies "resemble one another loo 
much to have grown up independently, and too little to have been copied from one 
another." He also shows that one of them has been preserved by the Monophy- 
sites, a set of heretical christians, "who were anathematized 1383 years sin' e, at 
the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451," Tind cut off from the Orthodox church. 
That consequently the coincidence of their liturgy with that of the Orthodox 
church proves that before their separation in 451, the church held those things in 
which both agree. Hence, before the Council of Chalcedon, the Church of Christ 
believed in these "silly mockeries" of the "papal creed," and held "the two 
abominations" of tranmhstantiation and an expiatory sacrifice. The church was 
pure from corruptions by the admission of Calvin, Fulke. Whitaker and other 
protestant writers till after the death of St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in 430, 
and the council of Chaledon was held in 451. Can it be supposed that if any in- 
novation on the subject of the mass had been made in the intervening period, at 
most 21 years, neither the fathers of Chalcedon, nor the Monophysites would have 
taken note of it? St. Augustine asks: "What can be offered up, or accepted more 
thankfully than the flesh of our sacrifice made the body of our priest? lib, 4 de 
Trinit St Chrysostom who died in 407 says "that the place near the altar is full 
of choirs of angels for honor of him.who is there immolated {inillius honorem , 
quiimmolatur) which thing we may believe in regard of so great a saciifice then 
performed." {ex tanto illo sacrificio, quod tunc peragitur.) lib. 6. de sacerdotio. 
"What is the altar," asks Optaius of Milevi, "but the seat of the body and blood 
of Christ?" lib, 6. Cont Parmen. Of St. Chrysostom the protestant centurista 
say: **Chrysostomu8 Transubstantionem Videtur Confirmare." He seems to con- 
firm transub.'stantiation. Cent, 4. And of St. Cyprian, who lived in 246. they 
affirm, that he was superstitious in declaring "that' the priest acts in the place of 
Christ, and ofiers sacrifice to God the Father." Cent, 3. 

I It will be difficult for the critic to show that any idea of a commemorative and euchar- 
istic sacrifice, which, according to the primitive fathers, may be justly termed <A« 
maB9, is now recognized among the members of the Episcopal church, or of the church 
of England, as a part of their religious worship, whatever maybe the critic's theologi- 
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cal fancies on the subject. And it will be just as difficult for him to show, that when 
the ancient fathers spoke of an Eucharistic sacrifice and called it the mass, they 
did not believe that Christ was really, though mystically immolated for ihercm%9» 
non of sins; that is to say, that they did not hold that the mass contained the tmn* 
substantiation of the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and was an 
cxvkitory sacrifice. 

The critic imagines a sort of gradual and unperceiTod corruption of the church, 
of which neither time nor place, nor circumstances can be assigned, but which 
is a Tery convenient hypothesis for him who would justify his separation from the 
church under pretence of her corruptions. He illustrates this hypothesis by the 
proposal and desire, at present existing, to see the point of the Immaculate concep- 
tion defined as of faith. We refer to this not to discuss the matter with the critic, 
for such discussion will arise time enough when the point has been defined, but to 
set him right with regard to St. Bernard, whom he quotes improperly. He says 
"St. Bernard, the last of the fathers, when this was first proposed in the 12th cen- 
tury, not as an article of faith, but as a pious opinion, denounced it**as a new 
fangled conceit and a juvenile foppery" — as a thing which common sense rejects, 
and which finds no warrant in primitive tradition," as "a daring novelty, the child 
of levity, the sister of superstition, and the mother of temerity.*' (St. Bernard , Ep. 
174.) Surely the critic has not read St. Bernard's epistle. The St. especially 
disapproves of the introduction of a new feast, by the authority of the canons of 
the church of Lyons, in honor of the Immaculate conception, without the authori- 
ty of the Roman see. And although he admits that before this he had noticed some 
persons holding this opinion of the immaculate conception, which he terms an 
"error," he attributed it to their simplicity of heart and ''love of the virgin," but 
said nothing, until this noble and famous church of Lyons gave into the same, and 
then he felt himself bound to speak out against it. But what he terms "the mother 
of temerity, the sister of superstition, and the daughter of levity," is not as the 
critic pretends, the opinion of the immaculate conception, but praesumpta novitas 
contra Ecclesiae ritum, "daring novelty or innovation contrary to the ritual of the 
church." Read the passage and remember that he is speaking of the institution o^ 
a new feast by a particular church: ^'Alioquin nulla ei ratione placebit contra 
ecclesis ritum praesumpta novitas, mater temeritatis, soror superstitionis, filia levi- 
tatis. Nam si sic videbatur, consulenda erat prius Apostolicse sedis auctoritas, et non 
ita prfficipltauter atque inconsulte paucorum sequenda simplicitas imperitorum." — 
"Otherwise, on no account will presumtuous novelty, the mother of temerity, the 
sister of superstition, the daughter of levity, please her (the glorious virgin) against 
the ritual of the church. For if thus it seemed good, the authority of the Apostolic 
see should first be consulted, and not the simplicity of the ignorant few be thus preci- 
pitately and inconsiderately followed." Why then, if he has ever read the passage, 
does the critic pretend that St. Bernard calls the tenet of the immaculate concep- 
tion "the child of levity, the sister of superstition, and the mother of temerity?" And 
though we deny not that St. Bernard held this tenet as "erroneous," and even if 
you please, ''superstitious," he recognized, notwithstanding, that it belonged to the 
authority of the Apostolic see of the church of Rome to decide whether it was of 
faith or not, and in this "the last of the fathers" differed very materially from the 
critic of Macaulay. St. Bernard concludes this very 174th letter thus: "Quae au- 
tem dill ; absque proejudicio sane dicta sint sanius sapientis. Romanse praesertim ec- 
clesiae auctoritati atque examini totum hoc sicut et coeterce quae ejusmodi sunt uni- 
versa reseivo: ipsius si quid aliud sapio, paratus judicio emendare." "To the au- 
thority and examination of the Roman church especially I reserve all this matter as 
well as all other matters of the kind: if I think in any thing different from her, I 
am prepared to amend my judgment." Thus does "the last of the fathers" recog- 
nise that it is the province of the Roman church especially to examine and deter- 
mine this matter, and he declarts that when she shaill have examined and decided, 
his judgment shall correspond. If the church then ever defines this as a point of 
faith, will St. Bernard object to it, with the critic, that the church has once for all 
spoken in the creed, and can never speak more? 

Besides, St. Bernard's opinion alone, cannot, even on the critic's own principles, 
prove that this point is not contained in the depositum of revelation, or in the ob- 
jective faith given to the church in the word of God. He ^slis: "How can a man 
believe with an exj^icit ftdth, and with an intelligent consciousness of each object 
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of faith, all that God has at any time revealed? Can every man find out for himself 
and retain in his memory after he has found it, all that has ever been revealed?'^ 
But if a man cannot know, and have consciousness of all the matters of objective 
faith, then St, Bernard alone cannot be cited to show that the tenet of the immacu- 
late conception did not belong to the depositum of revelation, and that it cannot be 
defined and taught by the church. Besides it is not the words of a single father but 
the consent of fathers to which we have to refer in ascertaining the faith of an- 
tiquity. 

The critic asserts that in regard to the subject of "Christian faith" there was 
''confusion" in our last article. If so, there is certainly in his, "confusion worse 
confounded." At one time he embraces all, who are "not Atheists," under the 
ample aegis of ''implicit faith;" again he tells us that "the christian faith is set forth 
at large in the Holy Bible." Again, that nothing is to be required as of faith or as 
a condition of salvation, but "the articles of the christian faith contained in the 
creed," and again that "all things in religion are indeed of faith, for faith is the 
foundation of religion," yet the "commandments" and sacraments are not articles 
of faith because they are agenda, and not credenda, as if men will act or perform 
the commandments and sacraments if they do not first htli/ivt them of divine origin , 
and therefore embrace them in their religious creed. So also "the faiih of Christ" 
is said to be compatible with what his church terms "errors in faith." And bye the 
bye, this reminds us to tell him that he has not noticed our argument, which we 
particularly placed before his eyes. "Either the church of England and the Ameri- 
can Episcopal church define falsely in saying that the Roman Catholic Church "er- 
red in matters of faith,', or he states falsely when he says that the Church of Kome» 
that is, the Roman Catholic Church, "retained the faith" such as Christ gave as an 
"essential constituent of his church," when he founded it. He now seeks to bring 
discredit on the thirty-nine articles of Religion by saying that only some of them are 
of faith; that the articles were drawn up as "mere provincial resolutions" for "avoid- 
ing divtrsitiea of opinion, and for the establishing of consent touching true reli- 
gion;" though he must know that all dignitaries of the church and of the univer- 
sities, bishops, clergy, officers, &c., have been, and are hound to subscribe them as 
true, and according to them to teach the people. When they were drawn up it 
was declared by the bishops and clergy: that "these articles, being authorized by 
the consent and assent of the Queen Elizabeth, ought to be received and executed 
throughout the whole realm of England." The critic tells us that "justification by 
faith" — he should have said "by faith and not for our works and deservings" — is "not 
an article of faith, but a theological truism concluded from the fact that we must 
believe certain things in order to salvation." Is it not absurd to call that a "theo- 
logical truism," which is denied by the immense majority of mankind ? And what 
is a theological truism? And if we have to conclude from the fact that we must be- 
lieve certain things to be saved, may we not also conclude from the fact that we 
must do certain things to be saved, for it is not the believer but the doer of the word 
that pleases God, that oxjx justification is not by faith alone for the merit of Christ, 
but also for "our works and deservings" done from faith? And may not this last 
conclusion be true and the first therefore not true, though it be "the very soul of 
the church of England?" So also, he would maintain that "the suificiency of the 
Scriptures" is no matter of faith in the church of England, and for proof he shows 
that "before the New Testament Scriptures were composed," men had been baptiz- 
ed in christian faith and gone to rest. This proves that the church of England is not 
the same church which sent men to heaven before the New Testament was written, 
because that church never declared that "Holy Scripture rontaineth all things neces- 
sary for salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation." Nor did that church, at any pe- 
riod of her existence assume to settle the canon of scripture by the criterion taken 
by the church of England, saying: that those books are canonical "of whose autho- 
rity was never any doubt in the church," but she settled the canon under divine as- 
aasistance and placed in it several books which had been doubted, and which the 
church of England also retains, inconsistently with her own criterion. 

But our present article is already sufiiciently long, and we must bring it to a 
close. A brief historical synopsis may not be inappropriate here, to remind the 
Reverend critic and our readers, that these are the landmarks by which our course 
must be guided in the present discussion. 
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Ist. Henry VIII. began the reformation. "Henry," says Hcylin, "being violent- 
ly hurried by transport of some violent afifections, and finding that the Pope appear- 
ed the greatest obstacle to his desires, extinguished his authority in the realm of Eng- 
land. This opened the first way to the reformation; and gave encouragement to 
those who inclined to it. To which the king afforded no small countenance out of 
politic ends." The "transport of violent affections and politic ends" inspired Hen- 
ry Vm. 

2d. To help the reformation on, Henry YIII. despoiled the monasteries and dis- 
tributed or used all the wealth of these institutions. This was a great help to th« 
reformation. 

3d. Courtiers easily reco(;nized the authority of God in a powerful monarch able 
to reward their servility or to punish their opposition. 

4th, A parliament of timid nobles and gentry, and a servile and terror-stricken 
clergy, consent to give the title and power of head of the church of Christ to this lust- 
ful monarch. 

5th. Under Edward VI. the reformation progressed. "Next," says Heylin, 
"comes his son Edward Ihe Sixth, whose name was used to serve turns withal; 
and his authority abused to his own undoing. In his first year the reformation was 
resolved on: but on different ends; and promoted with the like zeal, and industry; 
but not with the like integrity, by some men about the court, who under color of 
removing corruptions out of the church, had cast their eyes upon the spoil of 
shrines and images; and the improving their ^ own fortunes by the chantery lands, 
all of which they most sacreligiously divided amongst themselves," &c. 

6tb. Then came Edward's parliament, in November: "And although," says Heylin, 
"This parliament consisted of such members as disagreed among themselves, in 
respect of religion, yet they agreed well enough together in one common piinciple, 
which was to serve the present time and preserve themselves." 

7th. The code of religion organized under Edward VL, Latimer describes, in 
one of his sermons, as "a mingle mangle — a hotch-potch— I cannot tell what; — 
partly popery, and partly true religion mingled together." Edward VL had 42 arti- 
cles of religion. 

8th. Elizabeth accomplished the reformation. What were her motives of actioQ? 
"Elizabeth," remarks Heylin, "knew full well that her legitimation andf the Pope's 
supremacy could not stand together: and that she could, not possihly maintain the 
one without discarding the other. But in this c^e it concerned her to walk very 
warily, and not unmask herself at once, before she had put herself in a posture of 
ability to make good her actions. Notwithstanding, upon a serious debate of all 
particulars, she was resolved to proceed to a reformation, as the time should 
serve." 

9th. Wliitaker admits that Elizabeth could easily have been induced to remain a 
Catholic or take up with the puritans.— "just as the scale of her interests inclined 
her;^" And Burnet admits that had Elizabeth not had so long a life, and had a 
Catholic prince succeeded, the two thirds of the nation would have relapsed into 
"popery." 

10th. She caused a parliament to be selected which would favor her plans. 
"Now," says Heylin, "a parliament draws on, summoned chiefly in reference to 
the reformation, which was therein to be established." 

11th. Elizabeth had already chosen a cabinet or ministry to suit her, and now 
with a "packed parliament," she had things her own way. She is made "head of 
the church" in the first year of her reign, not indeed to preach or administer the 
sacraments, but to rule the church of God. "When," says Heylin, "the act of par- 
liament came to be debated, it seemed a thing abhorrent even in nature, and policy, 
that a woman should be declared supreme head on earth of the church of England." 
Yet this was done. Elizabeth "always maintained," says Hume, "that in quality 
of supreme head of the church, she was fully empowered by her prerogative to 
decide all questions which might arise with regard to doctrine, discipline, or wor- 
ship." 

12th. The bishops of [the church in England were cast into prison, and the epis- 
copal sees made vacant for the new bishops of the church of England. 

13th. A new creed was drawn up for this new church. "The matter," says Sir 
Richard Baker, "was carried on so closely, that it was not communicated to any 
but the Marquis of Northhampton, the Earl of Bedford, and Sir William Cecil." 
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"Lay influence/' says an American Episcopalian bishop, "was employed by the 
providence of God to effect the purification of his church." 

Elizabeth and her advisers had a chuTch and a creed, and this church was not 
merely allied to the State, but it was the creature of the State and the slave of the 
State. The bishops were not only made by the civil power, but they and their cler- 
gy can do nothing, except what the civil power allows, and are nothing but what 
that power can make them. Had we room and time at present we should call at- 
tention to the operation of the Anglican church as a part of the machinery of the 
government, and also show that no reformation took place as is pretended; but we 
shall now arrest our pen, assuring the Reverend critic that we have followed his 
desultory progress in this controversy, more from the hope to lead the public to no- 
tice the artificial loadstones between which the church of England has suspended 
the gilded co&n of her royal prophets, than from a presumption that we can cause 
him to acknowledge what his position makes it his interest to deny. Nevertheless 
we shall not despair of hearing some day that his tongue has begun to bless the 
church which he now stigmatizes as filled with corruptions, and that he has learned 
to estimate human things more by the facts of history than by fanciful theological 
theories. He will then make an apology to Macaulay, and admit the human origin 
of the churob of England. 



EREATA. 

Page 38, line 83, for "Pope Arian" read "Pope Adrian." 
Page 62, line 11, fore "were similar" read *'wo« similar." 
Page 63, line 26, for "erect another's" read "erect another." 
Page 64, line 6, for "when and where. Catholics," ficc, read "when and where. 
Catholics," &c. 
Page 78, line 47, for ^'transailantic mothers'* laad 'transatlantic mother.'* 
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under other circumstances. 

BOOK BINDERY .-^Every description of work in this line executed at the 
lowest prices, and at short notice. 

0^ Orders from any part of the country will meet with strict attention. 

0::5=The lowest prices and most liberal terms may be relied on in all cases. 



WEBBj H'OILL & CO. Publish the following Works : 

1. Preparations for Death, or St. Liguori's Meditations, 12mo. 75 

2. Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, 1 vol. 18mo. 60 

3. Life of John Calvin, from the French of Audin, translated by the Rev. 
John M'Gill, 1 vol. 8vo. $2 00 

%, Sketches of the Early Missions of Ky., by the Rt. Rev. M. J. Spalding, 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 75 ' 

6. Lectures on the Evidences of Catholicity, by the Rt. Rev. M. J. 1 
Spalding, 1 large 12mo. vol. 1 00 ' 

6. Challoner's Meditations, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 76 
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